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CHAPTER I. “You are too real a_ gentleman, 
UNDER A MERCILESS HEEL. Arthur, to be guilty of either.” 


Amadon smiled, though his fine, steely- 
RACIOUS! What a superb = ap age 
‘gates fOU: oe I blue eyes had had a subtle glint for a 
girl!” Sterling glanced over Z Tier wenn tall ks Wie 
: i moment, That young lady is Miss 
his shoulder at her. One : eS . . 
: Loretta Booth. 
could live for a week and 
day on a smile from her. You're won- 
derfully favored, Amadon, in being the 
recipient. May I ask who she is?” 

“Why not, Arthur?” 

“By Jove, you’re blushing!’  Ster- 
ling laughed as he gazed at the keen, 
clean-cut face of his companion. “Her 
smile does indeed mean much to you. 
Applying your own deductive methods, 

= arl- relwaty 
I would say you are very fond of her, ark, velvety 
if not deep in love. Pardon me, dear luminous eyes, her finely formed mouth 
£11 r * ’ ~ . . «,é@ 
ieliow; I don’t mean to be too per- and firm chin, a face denoting a sensitive 
sonal, or in any degree presumptuous.” and sympathetic nature, yet remarkably 


Sterling caught sight of her again. 
She had p 
and: was boarding a trolley car in 
Massachusetts Avenue. She was about 
twenty-two, a little above medium 
height and superbly formed, clad in a 
plain dark dress and hat, and carrying a 
black coat over her arm and her gloves 


massed them in Beacon Street 


in her hand. Her striking beauty, her 
complexion and large 
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strong and forceful, with a tinge of 
gravity and somberness of expression 
that gave way to wondrous animation 
and captivating sweetness when she 
smiled—these were what had so deeply 
impressed Arthur Sterling even during 
a momentary glance while passing her. 

“She is very beautiful,” he remarked 
as she disappeared in the car. “A 
friend of yours, Phil, of course.” 

“An acquaintance,” Amadon cor- 
rected. “To be perfectly frank with 
you, Arthur, I wish she was a friend of 
mine—and very much more.” 

“Ah, I thought so!” Sterling laughed 
agreeably. He was a wealthy young 
stockbroker and was heading home- 
ward late that October afternoon. 
“One’s cheeks are a very reliable re- 
flector of one’s feelings. Neither the 
flush of pleasure nor the pallor of fear 
can be governed by force of will. Is 
Miss Booth a Boston girl?” 

“She is not,’”’ Amadon told him. ‘As 
a matter of fact, Arthur, I don’t know 
where she hails from, or very much 
about her,” he admitted. ‘She is not 
inclined to talk about herself.” 

“A society girl?” 

“Not at all. She is employed as a 
governess and private tutor of the chil- 
dren of Mr. Warren Winship, with 
whom she resides.” 

“Winship, eh?’  Sterling’s brows 
rose slightly. “An excellent position, 
Phil, and a fine home for any girl. It’s 
said to be the most costly and elegant 
place outside of New York.” 

“Why not?’ Amadon _ queried. 
“Winship is one of the richest and most 
influential financiers in the country.” 

“Got any idea what he’s worth?” 

“Only a vague one. I don’t think 
that he himself could tell you. A 
fortune of many millions is susceptible 
to wide fluctuations from day to day.” 

“Very true. I have heard that you 
are quite close to him.” 

“My confidential relations as a pri- 
vate detective for several of the 


largest banks and trust companies, of 
most of which Winship is director, 
have made me quite friendly with him 
in spite of his vast wealth and social 
prominence,” Amadon modestly ex- 
plained. “I have done considerable im- 
portant private business for him and 
frequently visit his home to report, or 
to receive instructions. That’s how I 
made the acquaintance of the gover- 
ness.” 

“Cultivate it,” Sterling tersely ad- 
vised. “I never knew you to fail in 
any undertaking. Given time and the 
opportunity, Amadon, I know no man 
more likely to win the heart and hand 
of any woman—bar one with a marble 
heart.” 

“Thank you.” Amadon — smiled 
faintly. They were pausing on a corner 
before parting. “I have known her 
nearly a year, but I somehow feel no 
nearer to her than on the day we first 
met. We may be friends, perhaps, but 
—well, nothing more!” he said gravely. 
“So long, Sterling! See you again!” he 
abruptly added, as he turned and 
walked away. 

He was an erect, attractive man of 
thirty, college trained, and set up like 
an athlete. Refinement, a lofty char- 
acter, virile mental power and rare con- 
centrative ability, with the invincible 
will, energy, and perseverance which, 
with keen insight and discrimination, 
usually masters almost any problem— 
all were reflected in his smooth-shaved, 
impressive face, and had contributed 
materially to his very enviable success 
as a private detective. 

Philip Amadon was _ inclined to 
gravity and reserve, nevertheless, and 
at times to daydreaming relaxation of 
an idealist, to ambitious conceptions 
and the building of air castles, in some 
of which women had figured, all im- 
aginary women—until he met and be- 
came acquainted with Loretta Booth. 
Such temperaments are the quickest to 
receive impressions and to respond to 
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and build upon them. Amadon knew 
deep down in his heart that he was 
beginning to fairly worship this re- 
served, thoughtful, and, at times, 
strangely grave and sober girl, whose 
rare grace and surpassing beauty were 
not the only qualities that had deeply 
impressed him; and his own sterling in- 
tegrity was leading him to idealize the 
woman within, to attribute to her a soul 
of honor like his own, unmindful of the 
fact that the fairest fruit may perhaps 
be found decayed and nasty at the core. 

Loretta Booth rode to Park Street 
and entered an office building. The 
dusk of the October day had deepened 
to darkness. In a dim corner of the 
lower corridor, sheltered from observa- 
tion by the rise of stairs, she put on 
the loose black garment she was carry- 
ing, also an impenetrable dark veil, 
which combined so to hide her form 
and features that identification was 
quite impossible. 

She then hurried from the building, 
walked rapidly over Beacon Hill, and 
finally approached a rather inferior 
wooden house in one of the lower 
streets of the West End. Making sure 
she was not seen, she picked her way 
through a gloomy alley and knocked on 
the back door. It was opened by a 
gaunt, brawny, hard-featured woman 
of migdle age, somewhat slovenly clad, 
who peered sharply at her for a moment 
in the darkness. 

“That you, Lora?” she 
raucous whispers. 

“Yes.” The response came quick 
and curt through the meshes of her 
veil. Its asperity was as sibilant as the 
hiss of a snake. “Let me in,” she com- 
manded. “Is Curran here ?’”’ 

“In the sitting room,” said the 
woman. “He’s waiting for you. He 
knew you’d come—but I wasn’t so sure 
of it,” she added with a distrustful 
scowl. 

; Lora Booth did not wait for the last. 
She hurried through the dim entry and 


asked in 


entered “a cheaply furnished sitting 
room, where a man on a faded old 
couch was reading a newspaper by the 
light of an oil lamp on the table. He 
threw it aside and arose, however, the 
moment the girl entered—a large, pow- 
erful man of forty, with strong, dark 


- features, sharp and somewhat sinister 


eyes, and the expression and bearing of 
one not likely to brook opposition. 

‘Close the door,” he said coldly with- 
out even a nod of greeting. “Be sure 
you latch it.” 

The girl without replying. 
She had changed amazingly. She was 
deathly pale. Her lips were gray and 
drawn, her features hard set, her eyes 
widely dilated and glittering feverishly. 
Only utter desperation could give one 
such an expression, such a look of min- 
gled bitterness, hatred, and resentment. 

“Now, David Curran, what do you 
want of me?” she asked, with voice 
strained and tense. “Why have you 
compelled me to come here again ?” 

Curran ignored her threatening 
frown. He appeared totally indifferent 
to her feelings. He had the mien of 
one with a fixed purpose and evil de- 
signs, who was sure he had the power 
and means to execute them. He sat 
down near the table and pointed to an 
opposite chair. 

“Sit down and I’ll tell you,” he coldly 
commanded. ‘Don’t be impatient.” 

Lora Booth again obeyed him. She 
gazed darkly at him, with her arms on 
the table and her slender white hands 
tightly clenched. No rings adorned 
them. She wore no jewelry of any 
kind. The absence of it, as well as the 
simplicity of her plain dark suit, seemed 
unbefitting her rare grace and beauty, 
though in accord with a certain vague 
mingling of distress and sadness at 
times perceptible in the depths of her 
somber eyes. 

“You saw my personal in the News, 
of course, or you would not be here.” 
Curran eyed her more intently. “I 


obey ed 
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knew you'd be watching for it. It 
would be very unwise for you to let 
your vigilance relax, or to make a 
second insertion necessary,” he said 
with threatening significance. “Is there 
anything new at Winship’s ?” 

“I know of nothing,” Lora told him 
after a moment. His sinister assurance 
and an ominous gleam in his narrowed 
eyes was not without effect upon her. 
“No, there is nothing new,” she moodily 
added. 

“Seen any sign of suspicion?” 

“T have not.” 

“That’s what I predicted.” Curran 
smiled coldly. “I told you a girl as 
beautiful and wily as you could easily 
deceive him and get the information 
I want. Have you got it?’ he de- 
manded. “Have you done what I 
directed ?” 

“IT have,” Lora admitted, her lips 
twitching. “But I warn you again, 
David Curran, if you have lied to me 
and break your promise, that neither 
threats nor coercion nor the despicable 
means by which you are forcing me to 
shameful treachery and revolting crime, 
will prevent me from seeking such 
vengeance as will ig 

“Can that stuff!’ Curran cut in 
curtly. “It has no weight with me. 
It goes in one ear and out the other. 
Whether despicable or not, my girl, you 
will do all I require of you.” 

“Not unless 4 

“You know the alternative!’ Curran 
sternly interrupted. ‘Take it from me, 
it will be swift and sure. You know 
the alternative.” He lurched forward, 
the more threatening because of the 
quietude of his vicious assurance, and 
pointed a finger at her. 

Lora Booth shrank as if from a 
knife. A shudder shook her from head 
to foot. She turned as pale as if sud- 
denly death-stricken, with terror in her 
eyes, and on her ghastly face a look 
of agony and horror beyond verbal 
description. 


“Don’t—don’t!” she gasped, her 
teeth chattering. “Don’t 2 

“Oh, it won’t be necessary!” Curran 
interjected. He drew back, laughing 
coldly. ‘“We both know it won’t be 
necessary. Furthermore, the reward is 
an equally potent inducement,” he 
quickly added. “I have not lied to you, 
Take it from me, too, I’ll make good to 
the very letter. You shall have all you 
require, all I promised, Lora, and also 
—all that’s coming to you from the 
looting of Winship’s safe. Your share 
of the plunder és 

“Stop there, Curran!’ Lora gov- 
erned herself with an effort. She gazed 
with speechless scorn at him for a mo- 
ment. “Do you think, you miscreant, 
because of my submission, my abase- 
ment to treachery and crime, that I 
would accept anything derived from 
your fool knavery and “4 

Curran checked her impatiently. 
“Never mind what I think about that.” 
We waste time. We'll get down to 
business. It’s only for that I compelled 
you to come here. Have you dis- 
covered the combination of the safe?” 
he asked sharply. 

“T have,” Lora told him. 

“And how to get at it?” 

“Yes,” 

“Tell me!” Curran’s eyes gleamed 
brighter. “Ah, I see! Written direc- 
tions, eh?” He gazed at a_ folded 
paper Lora tossed on the table. “It’s 
often risky, my girl, to put such infor- 
mation in writing. It might convict 
you and send you to prison,” he told 
her with a look that again caused her 
to shrink and shudder. “But I'll 
memorize it, all right, and then destroy 
the paper. This job must be done with- 
out leaving one atom of evidence point- 
ing to you. I'll make sure of that— 
if you do your part carefully.” 

“My part!” Lora echoed, frowning 
darkly. “What do you mean—my 
part!” 


“About the burglar alarm.” Curran 
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ignored her question. “Have you 
traced the main wire from the storage 
battery as I directed?” 

“Yes.” 

“Does it, as I suspect, run near the 
small square window in the west foun- 
datien wall?” 

“Directly under it.” 

“Within reach from outside?” 

“An arm as long as yours could reach 
” 

“Good enough!” Curran smiled 
grimly. “An iron grating protects the 
window, but I can cut out one of the 
small panes. That will blind the police 
and shield you from suspicion. They'll 
think the wire also was cut from out- 
side.” 

“Do you mean that it’s to be cut from 
within ?” 

“That’s just what I mean.” 

“And that I’m to cut it ?” 

“Exactly!” said Curran curtly. 

“Infamous—horrible!” Lora shrank 


it. 


again and covered her white face with 


her hands. “Ill not do it!” she cried, 
with a sudden flash of passionate in- 
dignation. “Not to save myself from 
the most excruciating torture.” 

“You'll do it, Lora, all right!” Cur- 
ran said sternly. “You know the alter- 
native. Hold your tongue, now, and 
listen to me,” he commanded, opening 
a drawer in the table. “Take my in- 
struments and make sure you remember 
them. I know that you’ll not fail to 
follow them. You know what that 
would bring upon you.” 

Lora Booth gazed at him without 
replying. Her passionate defiance was 
only momentary, a flash in the pan. 
She shuddered, gazing at his threaten- 
ing, sternly determined face, and again 
she submitted and listened to him. 

“I will do this job the first favorable 
night, either a dark er a stormy one, 
with Bill Moseby to aid me,” Curran 
told her impressively. “To be sure of 
no mistake, however, you must watch 
at one o’clock each night from your 


chamber window for a single flash from 
my electric torch at the nearest corner 
of the garage. Got that in your mind?” 
he asked with sinister curtness, 

“I have,” said Lora frigidly. 

“Be sure you keep it there. Keep 
your eyes open, too, and don’t make me 
repeat the signal,” Curran — sternly 
warned her. “Upon seeing it, answer 
at once with one short flash from this.” 
He took a small flash light from the 
open drawer. “Having done so, which 
will show me you’re on your job, you 
will steal down to the libragy and cut 
the telephone wires with these nippers. 
Do you know how to use them?” 

“Yes.” Lora eyed them darkly. 

“Very good,” Curran approved. 
“Then go down and cut the wire under 
the basement window. Cut it at a point 
I could reach from outside. Wear 
gloves to prevent finger prints, mind 
you, and be sure you drop nothing and 
leave no evidence that can betray you. 
Then go to the butler’s pantry and 
unlock the window. Having taken 
these steps, which is all I want of you 
if these written directions are correct, 
return to your room and go to bed. 
Moseby and I will do the rest. After 
the robbery is discovered—weil, you'll 
know what to say and do. You know, 
too, what depends upon your getting by 
successfully. That’s all for to-night. 
Put these in your pocket.” He pushed 
the nippers and flash light toward her. 
“Leave them on the sill of the pantry 
window after using them. I’ll remove 
them when entering. They must not 
be found in your room, nor in the 
house. The dicks would suspect it an 
inside job.” 

Loretta Booth gazed at them again, 
shuddering, then suddenly arose. She 
was ghastly white. Her every nerve 
was as tense as a bowstring. She 
leaned over the table, with her hands 
clenched, her eyes ablaze, her beauty 
marred by the terrible expression on 
her drawn, hueless face. 
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“I will not do it!” she repeated, quiv- 
ering with passion. “I tell you, Curran, 
I will not do it. I will not add to my 
hideous degradation. I will fall no 
lower. I have obeyed you until now by 
throttling -my conscience, stabbing my 
heart, stifling every honest impulse, 
every womanly sentiment. I will go no 
further with this foul treachery, this 
horrible crime,” she went on in a 
frenzy. “You sink me to your own 
hideous level. You make me a criminal 
in the worst sense of the word. I'll 
go no further. Instead, I’ll prevent it 
by exposing 43 

“Stop!” Curran coldly checked her. 
He was unmoved by her threat, her 
agonized face, her passionate vehe- 
mence. He knew her resolution would 
end with her violence. ‘You'll go no 
further, eh?” he queried. ‘You'll not 
do it. You'll expose me, instead, and 
prevent the robbery. That’s final, is 
it oe 

“Yes—final! I will not do it.” 

“Very well.” Curran arose and 
pointed to the door. “Go back to Win- 
ship’s, then. Our compact is ended. 
You shall be mistress of your own 
actions—but, mark me, I will keep an 
eye on you. You'll make no sly get- 
away. Go back to Winship’s, and pre- 
pare for the consequences.” 

Loretta Booth seized her coat and 
started toward the door—then suddenly 
stopped. The reaction had come. The 
alternative loomed up before her and 
overcame her. She stood irresolute, 
trembling violently, staring wildly into 
space until, with that same awful terror 
in her eyes, that same dreadful look of 
horror on her face, she covered it with 
her hands and burst into tears. 

“That’s better! That’s more like it,” 
Curran said bluntly. “Shall I open the 
door for you?” he asked with sinister 
mockery. 

“No!” Lora turned on him like a 
flash. All the fiery passion of outraged 
human nature leaped up again in her 


flodded eyes. “I’m not going. I’ve 
changed my mind. I will obey you. I 
will do it. I will become a crook, a 
criminal, a thief—but, David Curran, 
now mark me!” she cried, with voice 
and mien from which he shrank in- 
voluntarily. “If you have deceived me, 
if you violate the pledge that has 
plunged me into crime, I will brand 
myself indeed with the mark of Cain, 
and, though you put the world between 
us, I will hunt you down and kill you!” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE EAVESDROPPER, 


T was a favorable night, indeed; as 
dark as pitch in that suburban sec- 
tion where the magnificent home of the 
Winships stood in palatial grandeur 
amid the trees of an extensive private 
park; and as blustering as if Boreas 
had broken loose to howl under its mas- 
sive eaves and shriek around its cor- 
nices and corners, to wail wildly over 
chimney tops and make mysterious 
moanings in its stately halls, or to be 
of evil service in any other weird and 
windy way. But there were moanings, 
too, that were not of the wind. 

It was soon after six o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning when Philip Amadon, 
residing with his mother and sister in 
Brookline, was aroused from a_ final 
nap before rising, by the ringing of the 
telephone extension near his bed. 

“Humph! What’s doing at this 
hour?” he asked himself, reaching for 
the instrument. “Hello!” 

“Hello!” The response came some- 
what excitedly. “I want Mr. Amadon, 
Philip Amadon, private detective.” 

“Talking!” said Amadon tersely. 

“Oh, good!” exclaimed the other. “I 
am Dick Spencer, Mr. Warren Win- 
ship’s stepson. He wants you at his 
residence as soon as possible. The safe 
has been robbed of half a million in 
jewels and bonds. My half. sister, 
Edna, is missing. Our sedan car has 
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been stolen, and the butler was found 
near dead on the library floor. Will 
you come at once?” 

“I should say I would!” cried 
Amadon, suppressing his amazement. 
“One moment. Is Mr. Winship 
there?” 

“T’m not at home,’ 
“I’m using a _ neighbor’s telephone. 
Ours is out of commission. The wires 
have been cut. Get a move on, will 
you?” 

“Presently,” Amadon said _ coolly. 
“When was the crime discovered ?” 

“Only a quarter of an hour ago.” 

“What else has been done about it?” 

“T’ve called a doctor for Henderson, 
the butler, and have notified Chief 
Murray, of the local police. He now 
is on his way to the house, but Mr. 
Winship wants you also on the case,” 
Spencer hurriedly explained. “He has 
no great faith in Chief Murray’s detec- 
tive ability.” 

“I'll be there in fifteen minutes,” 
Amadon now said quickly. “Tell him 
when you return to let nothing be dis- 
turbed or handled more than is abso- 
lutely necessary. Wait till I arrive. 
That’s all.” 

He sprang up with the last and began 
to dress. He wondered at such a bur- 
glary in the Winship residence. He 
knew it was equipped with an electric 
alarm protecting each outside door and 
every accessible window. How the 
large steel safe built into one of the 
library walls and concealed by a 
movable section of the bookshelves, 
secretly operated, could have been 
blown open and robbed, as he then sup- 
posed, seemed utterly inexplicable. 

Amadon was well informed about the 
family, moreover, and knew approxi- 
mately the number of servants em- 
ployed. He knew also that Winship 
had taken a second wife, Margaret 
Spencer, an attractive and accom- 
plished widow with one son, then 
around twenty, and that Edna Winship 
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replied Spencer. 


was the only child from his first mar- 
riage, now a very pretty girl of 
eighteen. Two children after the 
present union, girls of five and six, 
were those of whom Loretta Booth for 
two years had had most of the care 
and tutelage—and if the truth must be 
told, Amadon then was much more in- 
clined to think about the captivating 
governess and the pleasure of meeting 
her again, than to speculate upon the 
burglary before learning more about it. 

He was not long in getting away in 
his own speedy roadster. Less than a 
quarter hour had passed when he sped 
up the long driveway, noting that both 
the physician’s car and that of the police 
chief had preceded him. 

“So Murray has a lap on me,” he said 
to himself. “But I guess I can outrun 
him and get the pole. He’s not half 


bad, at that, though a bit brusque and 
pig-headed. But he’s far from a lunk- 
head, nevertheless, this same Fergus 
Luckily, we’re on very good 


Murray. 
terms.” 

Amadon was admitted by Dick Spen- 
cer, a slender and somewhat effeminate 
young man with a sallow complexion 
and an incipient brown mustache, which 
he pulled with his thumb and forefinger 
almost incessantly, with occasional 
caressing variations. 

“T was watching for you, Detective 
Amadon. You came quickly, indeed,” 
he said affably. “You’re a real Charlie 
on the spot. We shall find dad and 
Chief Murray in the library. Doctor 
Gale is there, too, looking after Hen- 
derson, poor fellow. The robbers gave 
him an awful knock-out. He still is 
living, but, oh, my! it looks to me like 
Gates Ajar.” 

Phil Amadon did not reply. He fol- 
lowed Spencer through the spacious, 
handsomely frescoed hall and into a 
very magnificent library, where, con- 
trary to the latter’s prediction, they 
found only Doctor Gale bending over 
the prostrate body of the injured butler, 
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while a pale and awed servant girl 
waited near by. A three-foot section of 
the bookshelves was swung outward at 
a right angle with those adjoining it, 
revealing the open safe and numerous 
books, papers, and looted jewel cases 
laying on the floor. 

Amadon’s brows knit quickly. He 
now saw that the burglary was not 
what he had supposed, and that the 
safe must have been opened by some 
one who knew the combination. He 
did not immediately inspect it more 
carefully, however, but joined the phy- 
sician and gazed at the battered head 
and face of the elderly butler, and at 
the stained rug on which he was lying. 

“Seriously injured, Gale, isn’t he?” 
he inquired familiarly. 

“Not as bad as appears.” The phy- 
sician glanced up at him. “Oh, it’s you, 
Phil. I thought at first that his skull 
was broken, but there seems to be no 
fracture. He was terribly banged and 
bruised, however, evidently with a 
bludgeon, or the butt of a revolver. He 
will recover if there is no cerebral 
hemorrhage, but it will take time to re- 
vive him sufficiently to tell what oc- 
curred.” 

“That seems quite obvious. He is 
only partly clad,” Amadon pointed out. 
“He evidently was awakened by some- 
thing that alarmed him, or occasioned 
misgivings, at least, and he arose and 
came to investigate it. Plainly, too, 
he was heard and knocked out by the 
burglars the moment he entered this 
room. He is lying quite near the door. 
A disturbance, or a struggle of long 
duration, would have been heard by 
others. This stain on the rug is dry 
and congealed, which shows plainly 
that the assault was committed several 
hours ago, probably around two or 
three o’clock.” 

“Tt was not discovered until Nora, 
the kitchen girl, came down to fire up 
the range,”’ Spencer explained. “She 
found the window of the butler’s pantry 


wide open. That led her to look fur- 


ther. She soon saw what had occurred 
and hastened to tell Mr. Winship. That 
was only half an hour ago.” 

“Did any one except Henderson hear 
a disturbance ?” 

“Not that we can learn. The fact 
that Edna is mysteriously missing, how- 
ever, which Mrs. Winship is now in- 
vestigating in her  stepdaughter’s 
room i 

“One 
abruptly. 
ray been here 

“About ten minutes.” 

“Where is he?” 

“J don’t know. He was here when 

went to let you in.” 

“He went down to the basement with 
Mr. Winship, sir, about five minutes 
ago,” said the servant girl respectfully. 
“The officer wanted to look at the wire 
of the burglar alarm, sir, after seeing 
that the telephone wires were cut. He 
said 

“It doesn’t matter, my girl,” Amadon 
interposed. “I'll see for myself.” 

He turned abruptly and with a pow- 
erful lens began an inspection of the 
safe, the combination dial, the polished 
face of the door, and then the wood- 
work of the open section of shelves; 
but he could find no such finger prints 
as he was seeking, and soon was con- 
vinced that the robbers had taken pre- 
cautions to leave none. 

“Gloved hands,” he commented men- 
tally. ‘Most likely old hands, too, at 
this business. I'll have a look at the 
pantry window, nevertheless.” 

He turned and saw that Spencer had 
left the room, and that the physician 
still was at work on Henderson. He 
learned from the servant the location 
of the butler’s pantry. 

“I would show you, sir, but was told 
to wait here in case the doctor wanted 
anything,” she whispered to him. “But 
there are other servants in the kitchen. 
They'll show you.” 


moment,” Amadon _ said 
“How long has Chief Mur- 
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“‘T'll find it,” Amadon told her. 
“Where is the door to the basement?” 

“In the back hall, sir. I think Mr. 
Winship still is down there with the 
police officer. It’s right under the din- 
ing room.” 

Amadon nodded and smiled, then re- 
turned to the hall. He found it de- 
serted, and started for the kitchen. His 
feet fell noiselessly on the thick Per- 
sian rugs. He was approaching the 
open door of the dining room and about 
to pass it when, with a sudden inde- 
scribable thrill, he saw Loretta Booth. 

She was standing at one of the win- 
dows. It was wide open. She was 
leaning out a little, listening intently, 
with one hand on the window casing, 
Her beautiful face was almost as white 
as marble. With her brows knit, her 
lips compressed, her intense gaze fixed 
upon the near lawn, she appeared to be 
listening with strained ears for some 
sound from below. 


Amadon paused involuntarily. He 


recalled that the basement was directly 


beneath. He was a keen physiogno- 
mist. He was quick to receive impres- 
sions, to associate ideas and circum- 
stances, and to deduce logical conclu- 
sions. He felt a sudden irrepressible 
chill, a sensation as if his heart had 
suddenly turned to lead. But there was 
no outward sign of it when, casting out 
the misgivings that had _ instinctively 
leaped up in his mind, he stepped into 
the room. 

“A penny for your thoughts, Miss 
Booth,” he said pleasantly, bowing and 
smiling. “But I can guess. How sweet 
they sound in the trees in the early 
morning. You are listening to—the 
birds ?”” 

CHAPTER III. 
DUPLICITY. 
ORETTA BOOTH turned as 
quickly as if she had felt a sudden 
electric shock. Though ghastly pale, 
with a look of momentary terror in her 
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eyes, a wave of red instantly imbued 
her cheeks when she saw the private 
detective. 

“Oh, it’s you, Mr. Amadon,” she said, 
forcing a smile. “How you startled 
me! I did not hear you coming.” 

“I hope I did not frighten you,” 
said Amadon, approaching. 

“Oh, not quite that.” Lora laughed, 
though a bit nervously, and offered her 
hand. “But I thought myself alone 
here. I feel very nervous after this 
dreadful robbery and Miss Edna’s 
strange disappearance. I wanted some 
fresh air. You guessed right, Mr. 
Amadon,” she added, with a captivating 
glance at him. “I was listening to the 
birds. They do sing sweetly in the 
early morning.” 

Amadon held her hand for a mo- 
ment. It felt strangely cold and damp. 
He could sense the rapid pulsation of 
her heart, as if her blood was a fast 
and furious flood through every vein 
and artery, giving the lie to the outward 
composure she had quickly displayed. 
He could hear through the open win- 
dow, too, though only faintly, the 
voices of the two men in the basement 
—mainly the brusque, gruff voice of 
Chief Murray, But Amadon observed 
all this without a change of counte- 
nance, with his smile lingering, and a 
look of fondness in his keen blue eyes. 

“I love the birds, too,” he = said. 
“They are fascinating little creatures. 
There’s a robin on the lawn, whose red 
breast Pardon! Let me close it 
for you.” 

Lora was drawing down the window 
She stepped aside and complied, 
thanking him with a smile, and she 
breathed easier when the sounds with- 
out were excluded. 

“I came down from the nursery only 
a few moments ago.” She gazed at him 
more gravely. “I have two children to 
dress and care for, you know, but have 
left them briefly. About this robbery 
—oh, Mr. Amadon, it’s terrible.” 
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“I agree with you,” Amadon re- 
marked. , 

“And Miss Edna’s strange absence. 
That seems unaccountable.” 

“True. It does, indeed.” 

“About Henderson, the butler?” 
Lora questioned anxiously. “Is he 
seriously injured? Will he live?” 

“T think so,’ Amadon told her. 
“Doctor Gale feels reasonably sure of 
is 

“Oh, I’m glad to know that. It 
would be terrible, terrible, if he were 
to die. It would be murder, then, 
and if 

“Hush! Don’t be too apprehensive,” 
Amadon advised. “I think he’ll pull 
through all right.” 

“| hope so,” Lora said more calmly. 
She suddenly realized that she might 
say too much and betray herself. She 
gazed a. bit searchingly at him and 
added: “I feel nervous, Mr. Amadon, 
rather than apprehensive. You know, 
of course, that 1 have nothing to appre- 
hend. What do you think about this 
robbery? You are a detective. You 
should have formed an opinion. Have 
you found any clew to the burglars?” 
she asked, with her dark eyes fixed on 
his. “You may, for all I’m a woman, 
discreetly inform me. Is their identity 
suspected ?” 

“No, indeed.” © Amadon — smiled 
faintly. “I have made no investigation. 
I have been here only a few minutes.” 
“But Chief Murray r 

“IT have not seen him yet, nor Mr. 
Winship,” Amadon interposed. “I was 
about to examine the butler’s pantry, 
which the burglars are said to have en- 
tered. Does this door lead to it?” he 
inquired. 

“Yes.” Lora turned to open it. 
Then, hesitating, she asked: ““May I go 
with you?” 

“Go with me?’ Amadon paused, 
gazing at her. He had noticed her mo- 
mentary dismay, her look of terror, 
when unexpectedly discovered. He 


had never seen such poignant anguish 
in a woman’s eyes. He was sure she 
had equivocated, had been listening to 
the men in the basement, and he could 
see only one consistent cause for all 
this. He felt that he could wisely be 
bold, that he then and there would 
reveal his affection for her, hoping to 
convince her that she could wisely turn 
to him for aid and advice, if there 
really was any occasion for it. “I am 
more than pleased, Miss Booth, to have 
you go with me,” he told her, smiling. 
“Will you permit me to say I could not 
have a more desirable companion? In 
fact, if I may tell you at such a time, 
I wish you might always be my com- 
panion and J much more to you, very 
much more, than merely a friend,” he 
added, with earnestness that could not 
be mistaken. 

Loretta Booth did not reply for a 
moment. She was dumfounded. She 
had never dreamed of anything like 
this. She gazed at him with wide, 
dilating eyes, scarcely able to believe 
what she saw in his, though his lips had 
almost told her. A_ glowing blush 
surged to her cheeks, but only to fade 
almost instantly, leaving her vividly 
pale in contrast. She shrank a little, 
then steadied herself, hiding her dis- 
may, her inexpressible horror, her 
soul-sickening realization of the impas- 
sable gulf between them, the hideous 
black chasm of crime, of which she felt 
sure he was ignorant and did not even 
suspect, or he would not so have spoken 
to her. She knew she must deceive 
him, or betray herself. She came 
nearer to him, forcing a smile, and 
laid her hand on his arm. 

“It’s very nice in you to say that,” 
she told him. Her voice was firm, but 
her lips were trembling perceptibly. “I 
thank you for it. I thank you very 
much—but you must not repeat it.” 

“Not repeat it!” Amadon queried. 

“Don’t! Please don’t—never again!” 
said Lora. “On the other hand, Mr. 
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Amadon, I beg you not to think me un- 
appreciative. I have not supposed you 
had any such feeling for me. If I had 
thought so——” 

“One moment.” Amadon laid his 
hand on hers. “Would you object to 
it?’ he asked more gravely. ‘Would 
you have only a feeling of aversion for 
me, if I were to tell you that I love 
you?” 

“Aversion—no, no, not that!’ Lora 
caught her breath. She blushed deeply 
again, protesting impulsively, with a 
look of piteous appeal. “I don’t mean 
that. Don’t think that,” she entreated. 
“You have always been very kind to 
me. I could not have a feeling of aver- 
sion for you.” 

“I hope not. I cannot begin to tell 
you how much I hope it.” 

“But you must not speak of love to 
me, Mr. Amadon, not to me,” Lora in- 
sisted, trying vainly to entirely hide her 
agitation. “There are reasons why you 
must not even think of it.” 

“Reasons I cannot overcome?” 
Amadon inquired, still fondly regarding 
her. 

“Neither overcome, Mr. Amadon, 
nor understand,” she told him. She 
was very pale again. “I don’t wish to 
discuss them, or to be more explicit. 
Secrecy, you know, is a woman’s pre- 
rogative.” She drew up her fine figure 
and added in a way that left him no 
alternative: “Please say no more about 
it. It is impossible for me to accept 
more from you than the kindly feeling 
you have always displayed, and which 
I hope I may always retain.” 

“You may be sure of that,” Amadon 
said gravely. “Pardon me for speak- 
ing of it at such a time. Go with me, 
Miss Booth, by all means.” He smiled 
again and took her arm. “I now will 
see what the pantry window reveals.” 

They found the pantry deserted. 
Lora watched him in silence while he 
examined the window, the outside sill, 
gazing vainly at the lawn and gravel 
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walk for footprints, and finally inspect- 
ing with a lens the metal lock and the 
pane near it. She betrayed no sinister 


interest, however, save a more intense 
glow, the irrepressible gleam of covert - 
suspicion, deep down in her lustrous 
eyes. 

“What are you looking for?” she 
asked at length. 
prints,” 


“Finger said Amadon 
tersely. 

“Can you find any?” 

“Not the kind I am seeking. The 
crooks probably wore gloves. A thin 
strip of steel, or possibly a knife, evi- 
dently was thrust between the sashes.” 

“Between the sashes?” Lora ques- 
tioned, though she knew it had been 
needless, and that Curran must have 
marred them only to denote that he 
had no confederate in the house. 

“In order to unlock the window,” 
Amadon blandly explained. “This 
kind of a lock cannot easily be forced 
in that way. It appears, however, that 
the rascals accomplished it. I must 
talk with Mr. Winship, now, and Chief 
Murray.” He turned to her, smiling 
again, and appeared oblivious to her 
deathly paleness. “Will I see you again 
before I leave?” he inquired. 

“T don’t know.” Lora governed her 
voice with an effort. “Possibly. A 
servant never can tell.” 

“IT hope so, Miss Booth, at least,” 
Amadon told her, while he bowed and 
turned to pass out through the kitchen. 

Loretta Booth lingered alone there 
fora moment. Her nerves were at high 
tension. She wondered whether she 
had betrayed herself in any 
whether he had detected anything that 
led him to suspect her. 

‘“Impossible—impossible!” she mut- 
tered. ‘He would not have spoken so 
to a thief, a criminal. No such man 
as he would do that. Oh, to think that 
this, too—such an avowal as his—has 
come into my life!’ She gazed at the 
door through which he had passed. It 


way, 
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seemed to mock her. It seemed to cry 
out to her that all that might have been 
most dear, though never even dreamed 
of, had been realized for a moment, 
only to be cruelly snatched away. “I 
wish I had never seen him,” she de- 
clared in suppressed, agonized whispers. 
“More than that, even, I wish for his 
own sake, he had never seen me! God 
keep him irom learning the truth! 
God help me to hide it!” 

She pressed her hands to her throb- 
bing head, steadied herself again, 
nerved herself for whatever might fol- 
low, and returned more calmly to the 
dining room, 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE POLICE CHIEF. 
DETECTIVE AMADON thought he 


knew his business. He was 
doubly sure that he knew human na- 
ture, that his insight and intuitions were 
reliable, and he shaped his course with 
absolute faith in them. He was a bit 
pale, and in sharp contrast with their 
kindly light while he talked with Lora 
Booth, his eyes had an ominous gleam 
and glitter when he went down to the 
basement. He found Mr. Warren Win- 
ship, a portly man of sixty, still talk- 
ing with Chief Murray, a compact, 
muscular man of fifty, brusque and 
outspoken, at times offensively aggres- 
sive, black-eyed, square-jawed, and as 


“Here’s Amadon,” he said gruffly 
when the private detective approached. 
“tell agree with me. Whether he 
does or not, Winship, I know I’m 
right.” 

“T must allow, Chief Murray, that 
you are very often right,” Amadon said 
smoothly after greeting both. “What’s 
it about ?” 

“Murray thinks this is an inside job, 
as he calls it, and that the burglars had 
a confederate in the house,” Mr. Win- 
ship explained. “I don’t agree with 
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him. I don’t believe it, Amadon, in 
spite of the fact that. my daughter jis 
mysteriously missing. It’s absurd to 
suppose that she had a hand in the 
robbery, or knew anything about it,” 
he forcibly declared. “I have absolute 
confidence in my servants, moreover, 
all of whom have been long in my 
employ.” , 

“On what does he base his opinion?” 
Amadon inquired. 

“See for, yourself.” Murray pointed 
to a narrow window in the upper part 
of the foundation wall. “It’s protected 
with an iron grating outside, but the 
spaces are wide enough to admit a 
man’s hand and arm. One of the panes 
has been cut out.” 

“Surely.” Amadon came _ nearer, 
“There are the fragments of glass out- 
side. What’s this broken wire?” 

“Not broken,” said Murray. “It was 
cut with a pair of nippers, breaking 
the current of the burglar alarm which 
protected the entire house. Notice this 
faint vertical scratch on the wall. It 
shows plainly that the nippers were 
forced upward between the wall and the 
wire in order to grip the wire and cut 
it. Now, Amadon, here’s the point. 
That could not have been done from 
the outside,” he forcibly argued. “It’s 
a physical impossibility. No man’s arm 
is long enough to have reached through 
the grating and cut the wire from be- 
low, as the scratch shows plainly that 
this was cut. Notice that it extends 
several inches below the wire just 
where it was cut, and less than an inch 
above it.” He united the severed sec- 
tions, which then hung from small por- 
celain clamps on the wall several inches 
below the window. “It would be the 
reverse, of course, if the nippers had 
been used from outside and forced 
downward, which would be the only 
natural and only possible way, if even 
that were possible. But it wasn’t,” 
Chief Murray asserted emphatically. 
“That’s as plain as twice two.” 
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“What do you make of it?’ Amadon 
inquired. His voice had a subtle hard- 
ness. He saw that the police chief was 
right, and he felt instinctively that he 
might finally weave a net around the 
“What do you deduce from 


culprit. 
it?” 

“Deduce?’? Murray eyed him 
sharply. ‘“That’s a fat question, 
Amadon, from a man as keen as you. 
Two deductions are undeniable. One, 
that the wire was cut by some one in 
the house. The other, that the crooks 
cut out this window only to blind the 
police by indicating that they had no 
inside confederate. There’s no getting 
around either point.” 

Chief Murray vented the last with 
vehemence defying opposition. He had 
indeed ferreted out contingencies on 
which David Curran, despite his 
knavish foresight and precautions, had 
failed to figure. But more than one of 
Curran’s carefully laid plans had gone 
awry. 

“What’s your opinion, Amadon?” 
Mr. Winship anxiously inquired. 

“Was the alarm in working condition 
when the house was closed last night?” 
Amadon asked, not then inclined to 
state his opinion. 

“It was. I questioned Henderson 
about it before going to my room.” 

“Your safe was opened by means of 
the combination. Who knows the com- 
bination, Mr. Winship, and how to 
operate the mask of shelves?” 

“Only my wife, my daughter, and 
myself. It’s absurd to suppose that 
either of us is guilty of e 

“Wait a bit!” Murray interjected. 
“Have you a written memorandum of 
the combination numbers ?” 

“I have,” Winship gravely admitted. 
“They are entered in a notebook in my 
desk, but without a word as to what 
they relate.” 

“Humph! A crook seeking the com- 
bination would guess the truth, if he 
found them, and stealthily try them out 
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in advance of the robbery. You 
should have noted them in cipher, Win- 
ship, if you thought it necessary to keep 
a memorandum. Do you employ a 
private secretary here?” 

“IT do not.” 

“Does any one assist you in clerical 
work and sometimes have access to 
your desk when you are absent ?” 

“Miss Booth, the governess, has done 
work of that kind for me when not 
busy with the children.” 

“Ah!” Murray’s dark face lighted 
quickly. ‘That must be remembered. 
It may be that she is 

“Wait! Stop right there!” Winship 
checked him a bit sharply. “Don’t 
jump at conclusions. Loretta Booth is 
above suspicion, Murray, in my opin- 
ion, and I'll not let you subject her to 
any humiliation,’ he explained, with 
some feeling. “She has been in my 
employ two years. I have observed her 
carefully. She’s a refined, well edu- 
cated, very obliging, and thoroughly 
lovable girl, with a sensitive and sym- 
pathetic nature and lofty impulses.” 
For a moment he paused; then: “She 
is very fond of my children, and I ap- 
preciate it. One with a deep love for 
children cannot be very bad,” he 
pointed out. “I would stake my life 
on Lora’s moral character and sterling 
integrity.” 

Philip Amadon heard him without a 
change of countenance, but he felt like 
shaking hands with him, 

“T get you.” Murray nodded grimly. 
‘But all that would have made it even 
easier for her,” he quickly added. 
“Don’t overlook that men as wise as 
you, Mr. Winship, have been deceived 
by clever female crooks. ‘What do 
you really know about her? Who are 
her people? Where did she come 
from? Did you look up her recommen- 
dations ?” 

“She had none,” Winship admitted. 
“She answered our advertisement for 
a governess. My wife liked her and 
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employed her. We have never re- 
gretted it. I feel sure, too, that we 
never will.” 

“That’s all right,” Murray allowed. 
“Tll bear it in mind. But the fact still 
remains, Winship, and there’s no deny- 
ing it, that this wire was cut by some 
one in the house.” 

“Is that your opinion, Amadon?” 
Mr. Winship again inquired. 

“I think Chief Murray is right,” 
Amadon told him. 

“Sure I’m right,” Murray declared, 
“Amadon’s too keen to mistake evi- 
dence as significant as this. I knew 
he’d agree with me.” He glanced at 
some coal dust in front of the two large 
bins and brusquely added: “Let’s go a 
step further. You want the truth, Mr. 
Winship, be what it may, and I’ll wager 
I can dig it out for you. Let’s get at 
it. Call all of your servants to the 
reception hall. I want to question them 
and have a look at them. We’re wast- 
ing time.” 

Chief Murray turned with the last 
and strode toward the stairs. It was 
not in his nature to yield to others, 
least of all to a private detective, and 
he was not to be opposed without fric- 
tion. Mr. Winship gazed doubtfully 
at the detective, nevertheless, and asked 
quietly : 

“What do you think about it? Shall 
I do what he requires? I have more 
confidence in your judgment.” 

“He may be right,” said Amadon, 
with an object in view. “Let him run 
his course. No harm will come from 
it. I will look into the case in the mean- 
time and do all that can possibly be 
done. Have you any suspicion regard- 
ing your daughter’s absence?” 

“None whatever,” said Winship 
anxiously. “That really is the worst 
feature of the case. It’s unaccountable. 
My wife now is searching Edna’s room 
for letters or any other evidence that 
might shed a ray of light on the girl’s 
disappearance.” 


“You know of no love entangle- 
ment és 

“That’s out of the question,” Win- 
ship interrupted. “Edna is above a 
secret love affair, or any immoral con- 
duct. Drop that idea at once.” 

“We'll go up and see what your wife 
has learned,” Amadon said abruptly. 
“Follow Murray’s instructions. Call 
your servants to the hall and let him 
question them. Don’t mind me in the 
meantime,” he added, as they hastened 
up the stairs. “I'll not be idle.” 


CHAPTER V. 
CLOSING IN. 


HILIP AMADON had a motive in 
following up the police chief. He 
knew Murray already suspected Lor- 
etta Booth, and that his display of in- 
difference was but a thin mask tem- 
porarily hiding his intentions, and that 
Winship’s opposition would not deter 
him from a thorough investigation of 
the case. even though it involved the 
latter’s own daughter. Amadon 
pected that he had a covert motive, too, 
in rounding up all of the servants in 
the reception hall, and he was not much 
surprised, upon returning to the library, 
to find that the police chief had disap- 
peared. 

Henderson in the meantime had be- 
gun to respond to Doctor Gale’s treat- 
ment, and had been taken to his room. 
There remained only the servant girl, 
who then was putting the library in 
order. 

“Did Chief Murray come here? 
Amadon questioned a bit sharply, bent 
upon balking any attempt to incriminate 
Loretta before he could himself look 
deeper into the case. “Have you seen 
him within a couple of minutes ?”’ 

“Not since he went to the basemen 
sir,” said the girl. 

“He was in the side hall a moment 
ago, Mr. Amadon, when I came down 
from my stepdaughter’s room.” Mrs. 


Sus- 
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Winship, a stately, attractive woman of 
forty, entered quite hurriedly while 
speaking. “One moment! I want to 
see you alone,” she quickly added, with 
a sign for the servant to go. “I am 
very glad you are here, Mr. Amadon,” 
she explained, not observing his sup- 
pressed impatience. “I don’t like 
Chief Murray, or the publicity the 
police will give to this case. There are 
features that must be concealed from 
the public, if not all of the terrible 
circumstances.” 

“Concealed?” Amadon_ eyed 
curiously. “What do you mean?” 

“T mean my stepdaughter’s shocking 
conduct. I have not yet told her father. 
It will break his heart,” Mrs. Winship 
informed him with some agitation. “J 
have been searching Edna’s room. She 
evidently retired as usual, for her bed 
has been occupied, and she must have 
arisen during the night and departed 
voluntarily. Her suit case and some of 
her garments are missing. There is 
nothing in her desk that sheds a ray 
of light on the mystery, but I found this 
torn letter in her wastebasket. Read “it. 
It speaks for itself.” 

Amadon hastened to examine it. It 
was written on a single, perfectly plain 
sheet, which had been torn into six 
pieces and then evidently crumpled and 
thrown into the wastebasket. The com- 
munication was written with a pen in a 
small and very legible hand, but with 
an irregular, backward slant which at 
once aroused the detective’s suspicions. 
He united the several fragments, plac- 
ing them on an open desk near one of 
the windows, when he quickly read 
the brief letter: 


her 


CAMBRIDGE, Tuesday noon 

Dearest Epona: The hair has broken. The 
sword has fallen. We must take the step 
we discussed, which you consented to do if 
the circumstances made it imperative. I 
must leave to-night without fail, and we 
must have means for our flight and subse- 
quent welfare. I rely upon you, dearest, and 
will forever be loyal to you. Follow the 
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plans we agreed upon. Take no needless 
luggage. Joe will aid us and see us safely 
away. We will be with you soon after mid- 
night. We will leave evidence denoting that 
burglars broke in and committed the rob- 
bery. As for your unexplained disappear- 
ance—well, let that keep all hands guessing. 
None will hit on the truth. Don’t fail me. 
I know you will not. Devotedly yours, 
TERRY 

Amadon’s eyes took on a_ subtle 
gleam while he read this quite signifi- 
cant letter, but Mrs. Winship watched 
his strong, clean-cut face vainly for an 
expression that showed how he inter- 
preted it. , ie 

“Do you know the writer, Mrs. Win- 
ship?” Amadon asked. 

“T do not,” she said with more em- 
phasis. “I never heard Edna speak of 
a man named Terry, or of one called 
Joe.” 

“Has she friends in Cambridge, or 
among the college students ?” 

“Very many.” Mrs. Winship nodded. 
“The letter seems to indicate that she 
is seriously involved in a clandestine 
love affair, and that under desperation’s 
spur she has committed this robbery 
and fled with some man whose evil in- 
fluence she could not resist. If that 
is the case, Mr. Amadon, it must be 
entirely suppressed and steps taken to 
trace her without publicity,” she ear- 
nestly insisted. “Unless this can be 
done iy 

“One moment.” Amadon came to a 
quick decision. “We will assume that 
is the case, Mrs. Winship, until I can 
look deeper into it. To whom have you 
shown this letter?” 

“Only to you,” she told him anx- 
iously. 

“Very good. 


Say nothing about it to 
others,” Amadon directed impressively. 
“JT will undertake to keep Chief Murray 
quiet until I can sift the matter to the 


bottom. Not a word to Mr. Winship, 
even, until I advise it.” 

“Trust me. I knew we could depend 
on you,” Mrs. Winship gratefully as- 
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serted. ‘My husband has great faith in 
your judgment. For what are you 
looking?’ She _ digressed abruptly 
when the detective began to open the 
desk drawers, 

“A sheet of blank paper,” Amadon 
told her. “I want to paste the tom 
letter on it. Ah, here is just what I 
want,” he said a bit exultantly, when 
he found a supply of blank sheets in 
the second drawer. “Here is some 
paste. It will take me only a few mo- 
ments. Have you any idea when Edna 
received this letter, or how it was 
sent?” he quickly questioned. 

“I have not. J don’t think it came 
by mail. I could find no torn envelope 
in her wastebasket. A messenger may 
have brought it, perhaps, or 

“It doesn’t matter,” Amadon inter- 
jected. He straightened up and put the 
letter in his pocket. “You merely fol- 
low my instructions, Mrs. Winship, and 
trust me to do what is best. State all 
else that you discovered in Edna’s 
room, but not one word about the letter. 
Leave that to me. I now will find 
Chief Murray and prevent him from 
going too far.” 

Amadon scarcely waited for her 
glance of grateful approval. He hur- 
ried out, observing several servants al- 
ready in the reception hall, also two 
children who evidently had stolen down 
from the nursery; but he looked vainly 
for the girl who then was his chief in- 
terest in the case, his dearest interest 
in life, in fact; upon whose honesty 
and lofty moral character he now felt 
that his most cherished hopes might de- 
pend. 

Philip Amadon already knew, how- 
ever, that the torn letter was only a 
blind, a subterfuge, evidently designed 
to cast suspicion upon Winship’s daugh- 
ter. He had seen at once that the sheet 
of paper, though torn and crumpled, 
had never been folded. The creases 
caused by folding are not easily oblit- 
erated. Obviously, therefore, he had 


quickly reasoned, it never had been in- 
closed in an envelope or carried in one’s 
pocket, but more likely had been written 
by one of the burglars on paper found 
in the library, and then torn, crumpled, 
and dropped in Edna’s wastebasket, 
without one thought of the fine point 
which Amadon had almost instantly 
detected. 

All this was confirmed when he 
found a corresponding blank sheet in 
the desk drawer. He had suspected it, 
too, because of the backward slant of 
the writing, which lacked regularity, 
and by which a disguise of one’s chi- 
rography is quite often attempted. As 
keenly, too, he had foreseen how he 
might make use of the letter, and he 
was hastening to take advantage of it. 

“It may serve as an anchor to the 
windward,” he said to himself while he 
stole unobserved into the side hall. “I 
must contrive to muzzle Murray by 
some means, and also head off discover- 
ies tending to implicate Lora. It’s ten 
to one he had all of the servants called 
to the lower hall only that he might 
secretly search her room.” He was 
darting up the side stairway with the 
last. “This delay was unfortunate. I 
still may head him off, however, pro- 
viding he has not yet found ¥ 

Amadon’s train of thought ended 
abruptly. He was approaching a rear 
hall where a suite of rooms, consisting 
of the nursery and the children’s bed- 
room, also that of the governess, was 
located. He heard steps on the serv- 
ants’ stairway, and almost instantly he 
saw Loretta Booth leave it and turn 
quickly to the open door of her sleeping 
room—only to suddenly draw back 
with an audible gasp, deathly pale for 
a moment and then with a quick flush 
leaping up in her cheeks. She stopped 
on the threshold, with a flash of indig- 
nation in her frowning eyes, and 
sharply demanded: 

“How dare you, Chief Murray? 
What are you doing in my room?” 
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“Having a look at it,” Murray told 
her. His gruff voice was tinged with 
covert assurance. “Why are you here? 
Why aren’t you down with the other 
servants?” he curtly questioned. “I 
told Winship to call all of them to the 
lower hall.” 

Amadon’s face went flinty hard while 
he paused and listened. 

“| know nothing about that,” said 
Lora. “I left two children here. It’s 
my duty to look after them. Besides, 
I am not an_ underservant,”’ she 
haughtily told him. 

“You’re not, eh?’ Murray smiled, 
but his narrowed eyes gleamed omi- 
nously. “Your duties, then, take you to 
this part of the house,” he said dryly. 

“They do, sir. Of course they do.” 

“Never to the attic, I suppose, or the 
basement,” Murray insinuatingly con- 
tinued, 

“Neither,” said Lora more calmly. 
Her every nerve had gone tense to 
meet the threatening situation. She 
now was sure he suspected her, and she 
quickly reasoned that resentment and 
defiance would not serve and save her. 
“You have not answered my question, 
Chief Murray,” she told him. ‘*What 
are you doing in my room?” 

“I’ve been in several rooms,” Murray 
bluntly informed her. “I’m hunting 
for evidence bearing on this robbery.” 

“Evidence,” Lora echoed. “Surely, 
sir, you don’t expect to find any evi- 
dence in my bedroom,” she added with 
a forced smile and a deprecatory shrug 
of her fine shoulders. “Really, sir, 
that’s absurd.” 

“Maybe so,” Murray allowed. “You 
know nothing about this robbery, then ?” 

“Absolutely nothing.” 

“No idea, eh? No suspicion ?” 

whatever,” Lora asserted. “I 
why you think so even for a 
she quickly added, smiling 


None 
don’t see 
moment,” 


again. “There certainly is nothing here 
to warrant it.” 
“Unless these newspapers are signifi- 
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cant.” Murray pointed to about a 
dozen of consecutive dates which were 
on the shelf of her center table. 

“Why significant?” Lora glanced at 
them indifferently, but with every nerve 
tingling. 

“Because all of them are folded to 
the same page, that containing the small 
classified advertisements, the marriage 
intentions, the personals, and other sim- 
ilar matter,” Murray curtly told her. 
“How does it happen that all are folded 
to that particular page?” he demanded. 

“How absurd! You make a moun- 
tain of a molehill, Chief Murray.” 
Lora laughed a bit derisively. “I have 
that paper left here for me each nigit. 
I want it after putting the children abed 
and I invariably scan that page of ad- 
vertisements last, after having read the 
news. My motive should be obvious. 
1 am always looking to better myself, 
even though I have a good situation. It 
is only by chance that the papers are 
folded to that page.” 

“You've not been watching for any- 
thing special, then, a significant adver- 
tisement, or anything of that kind?” 
Murray pointedly questioned. 

“No, sir, nothing of the kind,” said 
Lora. “You're entirely mistaken, Chief 
Murray, if you suspect me of anything 
wrong,” she protested, with well-af- 
fected indignation. “I'll have you 
know, sir, that I’m above duplicity of 
any kind.” 

“You are, eh?” Murray gruffly re- 
torted.. “You mean, instead, that 
you’re keen and clever enough to hide 
your duplicity, or think you are,” he 
sharply accused her. “You say you 
know nothing about this robbery, and 
that your duties never take you to the 
basement. That’s a lie. You went 
down there last night and cut the wire 
of the burglar alarm.” 

“Nonsense!” Lora exclaimed. She 
felt suddenly faint and turned ghastly 
pale, but steadied herself on the instant. 
“How dare you make such an asser- 
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tion? It’s outrageous,” she protested. 
“T did nothing of the kind, Chief Mur- 
ray, nothing of the kind.” 

“Perhaps you'll explain, then, how 
coal dust came on your carpet.” 

“Coal dust!” gasped Lora. 

“Coal dust—exactly!” said Murray 
sternly. “There is considerable in 
front of the basement coal bins. It lies 
directly between the cut wire and the 
stairs. I came to this room to wet my 
palm and rub it over the carpet. See 
for yourself.” He thrust out his open 
hand directly in front of her, “Par- 
ticles of coal dust still adhere to it. Tell 
me how it came on your carpet.” 

Lora stared at his accusing hand. 
She could hardly see it. She felt as if 
her brain were in a mist, as if her senses 
were leaving her, as if she was reeling 
and must fall to the floor—until des- 
peration, born of the soul-sickening hor- 
ror confronting her, suddenly gave her 
strength and inspired her with an idea. 
She pulled herself together, forced a 
smile to her white face, and waved his 
hand aside a bit contemptuously. 

“Oh, that is easily explained,” she 
said with voice firm again, with nerves 
under control, and the light of superb 
disdain in her splendid eyes. “That is 
easily explained,” she repeated. “The 
children often steal down to play in the 
basement and afterward come to my 
room. That’s how the coal dust was 
brought here, Chief Murray, if those 
tiny specks on your hand really are coal 
dust,” she told him coldly. ‘The chil- 
dren i 

“Stop a bit!’ Murray turned like a 
flash to her wardrobe closet and seized 
from the floor a pair of worsted slip- 
pers. He thrust them before her, dis- 
playing their soft kid soles—both soiled 
with the same telltale black dust. 
“Look at them!” he commanded with 
increasing severity. “The children, eh? 
Do the children wear your shoes when 
they play in the basement ?” 

Chief Murray’s stern, accusing voice 


fairly throbbed with righteous exulta- 
tion. The glow of conscious triumph 
was in his frowning eyes. He had shot 
his last bolt and was sure it would 
bring down his quarry. He was proud 
of the work he had done and the ce- 
lerity with which he had done it. 

“Speak up! Why don’t you an- 
swer?” he cried when the girl stood 
silent. “Speak up! Tell me! Do the 
children wear your shoes when they 
play in the basement ?” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE LAST STRAW. 


ORETTA BOOTH, now nearly 
driven to the wall, with exposure, 
arrest, and that threatening alternative 
with which evil-eyed Dave Curran had 
threatened her and held her under his 
merciless heel—with all this staring her 
in the face, Lora did what many other 
men and women have done in utter des- 
peration. She seized the bull by the 
horns. An emergency may make a 
giant of a pigmy. Her nerve did not 
again forsake her. She drew up her 
fine figure, gave her perfectly poised 
head a scornful cant, and gazed with a 
look of insuperable contempt at the 
dark, accusing face of the police chief. 
“Those are boudoir slippers, not 
shoes,” she frigidly informed him. 
‘Before going so far, Chief Murray, 
you should have made sure you were 
right.” 


Sure 

“You are building your house on 
loose dirt, not on a rock,” Lora inter- 
rupted. “It will crumble upon your 
own head and crush you under its 
ruins,” 

“It will, eh?” Murray laughed de- 
risively. ‘You sure have nerve, my 
girl, and plenty of it. But as surely, 
too, you forget that you said——” 

“I forget nothing,” Lora again inter- 
jected. “TI see all that your outrageous 
conduct denotes. I told you only that 











my duties, my duties, Chief Murray, 
do not take me to the basement—not 
that I never go there!” she pointedly 
told him. “I do recall, now, that I 
went there two days ago in search of 
the children. I was wearing those 
slippers. It was then, if at any time, 
sir, that I unconsciously walked on 
some coal dust,” she declared, with lips 
haughtily curved. “But not, Chief 
Murray, as misplaced suspicion has led 
you to insolently assert—not last night, 
sir!” ; 

“Very good! Very keen and clever.” 
Murray laughed again in mirthless 
mockery. “You sure are the real 
article. You’re so accomplished and re- 
sourceful, in fact, that I want to know 
more about you.” 

“More about me?” 

“Where is your home? Who are 
your parents?” he sharply demanded. 
“Where did you work before coming 
here? Who will vouch for your hon- 
esty, your moral character and si 

“Stop!” cried Lora. She drew back, 
frowning, and again was ghastly white. 
“I refuse to answer questions put to 
me in such a way as that. I will 
not 4 

“Oh, yes, you will!” Murray cut in 
more harshly, striding nearer to her. 
“Don’t think I am to be artfully fooled 
or easily bluffed. You’ll answer them, 
my girl. You'll come across with the 
truth, too, or J’ll arrest you on the 
spot.” 

“Arrest me!’ Lora gasped. 


” 








“At once—— 

“No, no, Murray, you won't!” De- 
tective Amadon entered while speaking. 
He smiled and checked the chief with a 
gesture. “You'll do nothing of the 
kind. You have been going a bit fast. 
i'll vouch for Miss Booth’s fine char- 
acter, chief, and be very glad to do so,” 
he glibly declared, but with earnestness 
and assurance that astonished and al- 
most staggered Chief Murray. 

“You will, eh?” he queried sharply. 
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“T certainly will,’ Amadon told him. 
“Miss Booth is all right, and as honest 
as the day is long; take my word for 
it. I was looking for you, but paused 
when I heard you calling her down. I 
heard all that passed between you. 
There was no occasion for it, absolutely 
none,” he added with designing fa- 
miliarity. 

“No occasion, eh?” Murray growled 
incredulously. His heavy black brows 
were knit in a frown as dark as mid- 
night. “What do you mean, no occa- 
sion?” 

“Just what [ say,” Amadon told him. 
Not once had he glanced at the listen- 
ing girl, whose wide, wondrous eyes 
were fixed with intense amazement on 
his fine, forceful face. “‘Miss Booth 
told you the truth, chief, and is en- 
tirely reliable. Your suspicions are 
groundless.” 

“Groundless, are they?’ Murray 
viewed him with piercing gaze. “You 
don’t think, then, that the evidence 
i 

“Tt hasn’t feet to stand on,” Amadon 
“You'll see for yourself. Let 
me read this letter to you. It will con- 
vince you you're wrong. It was sent 
to Edna Winship by an unknown man, 
who undoubtedly was one of the bur- 
glars. Gear in mind, chief, that she 
knew the combination of the safe,” he 
put in pointedly. “Listen.” 

Detective Amadon read the letter 
aloud. He paid no attention to Loretta 
Booth. He noted the effect of it upon 
Chief Murray, however, and saw that 
he was about to question him, but he 
gave him no time. 

“That, you see, is a horse of another 
color,” Amadon forcibly argued. “But 
don’t tell Mr. Winship about it at pres- 
ent. We'll break it to him later. He 
fairly worships the girl. Only Mrs, 
Winship knows about it, Murray, and 
she confided in me,” he went on ear- 
nestly, with an impressive grip on the 


insisted. 
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chief’s arm. “I told her I would find 
you, and that we would dig out the 
truth together. We'll try to trace the 
girl. It won’t be the first time we’ve 
done good work together,’ he put in 
diplomatically. “You get the details 
from Mrs. Winship on the quiet, Mur- 
ray, while I have a look around Edna’s 
room. I may detect something her 
mother overlooked. I'll be down and 
join you in two or three minutes.” 

Chief Murray did not demur over 
it. He knew Amadon was a keen de- 
tective and very seldom mistaken. He 
was a bit confused, too, and completely 
baffled for a moment. He felt chagrin, 
also, over the sudden seeming refuta- 
tion of his own suspicions, the assur- 
ance and severity he had displayed, and 
without so much as a glance at Loretta 
300th he strode out of the room and 
down the side stairs. 

Detective Amadon turned to her for 
the first time and smiled complacently. 
She had not stirred from the wall near 
which she was standing when he en- 
tered. She was very pale. There was 
an expression in her large, somber eyes, 
however, which even his keen insight 
could not interpret. 

“Murray’s an impetuous dog,” he 
blandly told her. “He often runs his 
nose into a hornet’s nest. He’s like a 
bull in a china shop. I’m very sorry, 
Miss Booth, that he subjected you to 
such utterly unwarrantable humilia- 
tion,” he said kindly. 

Loretta Booth did not heed what he 
said to her. She was gazing at the 
letter still in his hand. She hesitated 
for a moment, then came nearer and 
pointed to it. 

“Where did you get it?” 
looking intently at him. 

“Mrs. Winship found it in Edna’s 
wastebasket,” said Amadon. He held 
the letter so could read it, and 
furtively watched her. “It then was 
torn and crumpled, as you can see, so 
I pasted it on a blank sheet to preserve 


” 


she asked, 


she 


it. It seems to admit of only one in- 
terpretation.” 

Lora looked up at him. He never 
had seen such a searching expression in 
a woman’s eyes, nor such a look of 
mingled longing and sadness. 

“Why did you do that?” she asked, 
with lips quivering. 

“Do what?’ Amadon inquired. He 
appeared puzzled by her abrupt query. 

“Vouch for me?” said Lora. Her 
lowered voice went strangely strained 
and tense. “Why did you do it? You 
know no more about me than—than 
Chief Murray does. You really know 
nothing about me,” she said with in- 
creasing vehemence. “Tell me! Why 
did you do it?” 

“For several reasons.” §Amadon 
drew himself up a little. His face was 
a bit grave, but never more tender. 
“One, because I have seen much more 
of you than Murray, Miss Booth, and 
though I may know no more than he 
about you, I have an unwavering faith 
in you,” he said earnestly. “Another 
reason, because I love you, and some 
day, God willing—I am going to marry 
you.” 

“Don’t—don’t!” —- The 
from him, cowering, trembling, 
both hands repelling him, with a look 
of indescribable terror in her staring 
eyes. “I have told you—I already have 
told you—you must not speak to me 
like that,” she cried. “I'll not hear you. 
I’ll not listen. Don’t speak so again. 
Don’t come here again—not to see me!” 
she went on frantically, retreating to 
the door. “Don’t touch me! Don't— 
I'll not let you! I'll not hear you! I’m 
going to the children!” 

Philip Amadon did not attempt to 
detain her. He gazed after her while 
she fled through the hall and without 
one backward glance hurried down the 
side stairs. There was a singular ex- 
pression in his keen, grave eyes and 
lurking around his lips. 

“Some girl!” he murmured thought- 


girl shrank 
with 
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fully. “Some superb girl, indeed, as 
Arthur Sterling said. But all this— 
what on earth does it mean?” he asked 
himself. “Am I overplaying myself? 
Am I banking too strong on my dis- 
cernment, my judgment, on a blind 
faith, in fact—and too strong on her! 
I must find out what it means. I will 
find out, by Heaven, and I will also 
know, let come what may—the reason 
why! That, Heaven knows, is my only 
thread to cling to, the only peg on 
which to hang my dearest hope—the 
reason why!” 

Amadon drew back into the room. 
He still held the letter which he now 
felt he had used to vast advantage. 
He glanced a bit sharply at it before 
putting it into his pocket. 

“She did not appear to read _ it, 
though that evidently was her intention 
when she approached and asked me 
where J got it,” he muttered. “Instead, 


her face suddenly denoted that she felt 
an unexpected interest in the writing 


itself, as if she had seen it before, or 
thought she had. She seemed to try 
vainly to remember when and where. 
The backward slant may have balked 
her. It’s deucedly significant, never- 
theless, in that it seems to connect her 
in some singular way with the burglars, 
or with the one who wrote it.” 

Amadon did not delay to consider 
this point more deeply. He saw Lora’s 
boudoir slippers on the floor where 
Murray had tossed them. He picked 
them up, gazing a bit fondly at them 
for a moment, and then put them in 
her wardrobe closet. He did not once 
glance at the pile of folded newspapers, 
in one of which, showing how near 
Murray was right, was the insertion 
that had taken Lora to David Curran’s 
dismal quarters in the West End a few 
nights before. 

Instead, Amadon quickly turned and 
gazed sharply at some writing utensils 
on a table. Among them was a plain 
letter pad and near by an indelible pen- 


cil, as if Lora used them chiefly for 
her correspondence. Amadon exam- 
ined the pad and could see faint inden- 
tations caused by the pressure of the 
pencil when used on the preceding 
sheet. They were hardly: perceptible, 
but he knew how they could be brought 
out. He tore a few sheets from the 
pad and put them into his pocket. 

“By Jove, I may be right,” he mut- 
tered, again pausing thoughtfully. 
“Her evident inability. to recall when 
and where she had seén that writing 
may denote not only a singular, but also 
a remote relation with the crook who 
wrote it. Is there a connecting link? 
If so, | may possibly find it by Vil 
take the chance!” he abruptly decided. 

He sought vainly for several mo- 
ments for something that would serve 
his purpose. Presently, however, he 
found in Lora’s chiffonier a pair of 
gray kid gloves, somewhat soiled, which 
he briefly examined with a lens and 
then pocketed, hoping that she would 
think she had mislaid them. 

Searcely five minutes had 
when he went downstairs again. He 
ignored Edna Winship’s room. He 
knew she had no hand in the burglary. 
He felt reasonably sure, in fact, of 
what had befallen her, but he was not 
ready to say so. He found Mr. and 
Mrs. Winship, also Chief Murray and 
Doctor Gale, awaiting him in the li- 
brary. 

“T’ve brought Henderson round,” the 
physician hastened to tell him. “His 
mind now is perfectly clear and his 
statements reliable.” 

“Capital!” said Amadon_ blandly. 
“What does he know about the crime?” 

“Nothing,” Doctor Gale tersely told 
him. ‘‘Your deductions were entirely 
correct. About two o’clock he was 
awakened by the blustering wind. He 
thought he heard a slight noise on this 
floor. Fearing that a window might 
have been broken by a decayed branch 
blown from one of the trees, he came 
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down to find out. He did not switch 
on the light; instead, he used a small 
searchlight. He-did not see any one, 
however, not even his assailant, for he 
was struck down and went out the mo- 
ment he entered this room. That’s all 
Henderson knows about the crime.” 

“It’s all I expected,” Amadon dryly 
told him. 

“But we have received important 
news from another quarter,” Mr. Win- 
ship then informed him. “I was just 
notified by a messenger. My stolen 
sedan car has been found.” 

“Found where?” Amadon quickly 
questioned. 

“In an outskirt of North Cambridge. 
A milkman saw it by the side of the 
road, and notified a garage. The pro- 
prietor will get the car and send it to 
me.” 

“a oe. 
fully. 

“I’m very glad you do.” Winship 
eyed him impatiently. “I certainly can 
see no reasonable explanation of all 
this. My daughter missing, my butler 
nearly killed, my safe looted by robbers 
who knew the combination, my stolen 
car left on a lonely suburban road by 
the thieves—I can form no theory con- 
sistent with all of these circumstances. 
If you can, Detective Amadon, it’s time 
for you to enlighten me,” he added a 
bit sharply. 

Amadon hesitated. He wondered 
whether he could wisely prolong his 
deception. Would the end justify the 
means? He knew he was taking a 
chance, that his reputation was seri- 
ously involved—but with it,. perhaps, 
the vindication and welfare of one with 
whom he was more than eager to cast 
his lot. He glanced at Mrs. Winship, 
who signified with a nod that he might 
act upon his own judgment. 

“I think, too, it is time you should 
know all about this case,” he replied. 
“Let me inform him, Mrs. Winship, 
and spare you the painful revelation.” 


Amadon nodded thought- 


He took her husband’s arm and drew 
him to an alcove of the spacious room. 
“I will tell you just what I make of 
it,’ he then said gravely. ‘In fact, 
Winship, only one conclusion seems 
tenable.” 

Doctor Gale saw that the case had 
taken a sudden new turn, that privacy 
was desirable. He left a prescription 
for Henderson, then quietly departed. 

Chief Murray looked grim, disgrun- 
tled, and doubtful. He felt that he 
had been elbowed to one side. He 
could, however, see no immediate 
remedy. His own theory, worked up 
with such fine celerity, had been rudely 
knocked on the head, struck down and 
out by the private detective. But not 
his suspicions, They still lingered. He 
nursed them and mulled over them— 
and Chief Murray was a threatening 
factor when going through that mental 
process. 

Detective Amadon found him in- 
specting the ground near the pantry 
window ten minutes later, and he drew 
him away to examine the lock of the 
garage. 

“T’ve told Winship all about it, Mur- 
ray, and he meets the situation flat- 
footed,” he said gravely. ‘He is hor- 
rified by his daughter’s conduct. He 
knows her reputation is at stake. That’s 
more to him, very much more, than the 
stolen bonds and jewels. He says she 
must be traced and brought home, but 
absolutely without publicity, and I told 
him that we would undertake it. We 
can make good, too, all right, and 
there'll be a fat check coming to each 
of us,” he pointedly predicted. “I told 
him, in fact, just what we make of the 
case.” 

“What we make of it!” Chief Mur- 
ray vented a derisive growl. “What 
you make of it, not we, is what you 
told him,” he said with a resentful 
glare at the detective. “If you think 
the evidence I found cuts no ice, 


Amadon, you are much mistaken. If 
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you think that smooth and crafty gov- 
erness knows nothing about as 

“Oh, can that idea!” Amadon cut in 
pleasantly, but not less forcibly. “Don’t 
be foolish, Fergus. You picked up a 
few bits of evidence very keenly, but 
they don’t quite fit into the case. The 
other evidence overwhelms them. 
Here’s still another point,” he argued, 
turning to the garage door. “This lock 
is not broken. It’s a kind that cannot 
be picked. Plainly enough, Murray, the 
thief had a key; and who was more 
likely to have one, chief, than this girl 
who knew the combination of her 
father’s safe?” 

“Humph!” Murray grunted. ‘“That’s 
significant, maybe, as far as it goes. 
Nevertheless, the evidence against that 
governess " 

“Nonsense! Don’t keep digging on 
that.” Amadon turned to him a bit im- 
patiently. ‘Loretta Booth is not a 
crook. I know she is not. I don’t be- 


lieve it, Murray, and won’t believe it,” 


he declared emphatically. “But even if 
she is, assuming that you are right, you 
cannot accomplish anything by accusing 
and arresting her. That’s the worst 
move you could make. A girl of her 
type, if guilty of the crime, is clever 
enough to guard against being driven 
to the wall,” he earnestly argued. “She 
must be cornered in some other way. 
She would not expose her confederates. 
They, too, must be identified and 
rounded up. Take it from me, chief, 
that can’t be done by arresting Loretta 
Booth.” 

“Well, maybe not.” 

“But there’s absolutely nothing to 
that, in view of the evidence against 
Edna Winship,” Amadon forcibly in- 
sisted. “That really is all there is to 
the case. Return to headquarters, Mur- 
ray, and wait till I can join you,” he 
persuaded. “We then will frame up a 
plan together. You shall have all of the 
credit. All I want is—the suspected 
girl,” 


Amadon added the last mentally. 
He saw that Chief Murray now was 
inclined to comply, and he felt some 
little relief when he saw him drive 
away in his roadster a. few moments 
later. 

But Detective Amadon did not return 
to the house. He already had a 
definite understanding with Mr. Win- 
ship. He did not want to meet Lor- 
etta Booth again that morning. Ii 
seemed only to aggravate and distres 
her since she had learned of his love. 

“T’ve convinced her that I don’t sus- 
pect her,” he said to himself while re- 
turning home. “She must feel almost 
as sure, too, that I completely dispelled 
Murray’s suspicions. Fear of surveil- 
lance, therefore, will not keep her from 
any step thought to be necessary. But, 
what will it be, if any—and what will 
the harvest be?” Amadon frowned a 
bit grimly. “It has required some littie 
horse play, also 1 deal of deception, to 
keep Murray’s hands off of her, but it 
may bring desirable results. Only time 
can tell—and a watchful eye!” 

If Philip Amadon had any hope of 
Lora’s innocence, however, it was of 
brief duration. Seated at his desk a 
little later, he sprinkled some _ black 
dust over the top sheet torn from her 
letter pad, then gently shook from it all 
except that retained by the faint inden- 
tations. He then could read quite 
plainly what she had written on the 
preceding sheet—and there was no mi: 
taking it. 

It was the sheet of written direction 
she had given to Dave Curran three 
nights before—how to open the mask 
of bookshelves; subjoined to this wert 
the combination numbers of the Win- 
ship safe. 

“Just so! The last straw that break: 
the camel’s back.” Amadon gazed 
gravely at the black, damnatory evi- 
dence for a time. “Thank Heaven, 
however, I’m not a camel, or weak in 
the back. There still remains—the rea- 
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son why! If Murray had found this, 
instead of me—well, there might then 
have been nothing to it! I'll see about 
that !” 

Mr. Philip Amadon’s fine, forceful 
face had hardened ominously when he 
hastened a little later to police head- 
quarters, 


CHAPTER VII. 
- LORA DECLARES HERSELF, 


[v was a dark and dismal night. Not a 

star relieved the ebon gloom of the 
clouded sky. It seemed doubly dark in 
that lower precinct of the West End, 
where, in an uninviting street near the 
water front, stood the grim old house 
in which David Curran had given Lora 
Booth his final commands preceding the 
robbery. It was an out-of-the-way old 
place, and by night or day patrolmen 
in the locality merely glanced in its 
direction. 

Around nine o'clock that evening, 
nevertheless, a man who for half an 
hour had been gazing with watchful 
eyes from the window of an unlighted 
front room, returned through the dark 
hall and entered the dining room, the 
only lighted one in the house. He was 
a tall, thin-featured, lynx-eyed man 
around fifty, smooth shaved, and of 
exceedingly crafty expression. 

“Nothing doing, eh?” Dave Curran 
looked up at him from an armchair and 
laid aside the evening newspaper. “I 
could have told you that. You're nerv- 
ous, Moseby, needlessly nervous. 
Give your goat a tonic. The girl won't 
squeal.” 

“*Tain’t that,” replied Moseby, tak- 
ing an opposite chair. “I know she 
won't squeal. But the dicks might get 
something on her, Dave, and drive her 
to the wall. That’s what I fear.” 

“Rats!” Curran said contemptuously. 
“Tt can’t be done. She’s too keen and 
artful. She knows what she’s up 
against, too, and will fight exposure 
with tooth and nail.” 
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“But the guns——” 

“Bah! Trust Lora to blind the guns 
and get by without a smirch. We've 
fooled them, Moseby, good and plenty, 
The evening papers show that.” 

“How show it, Dave?’ Moseby 
gazed at him with narrowed eyes. 

“Because not one contains a report 
of the job,” Curran explained. “The 
only word about it, a single inconspicu- 
ous item, is that a car stolen from the 
garage of Mr. Warren Winship has 
been found and returned to its owner, 
That most likely was reported by the 
party who found the car where you left 
it, Bill, and not by any one at the Win- 
ship place, or by the guns,” he said con- 
fidently. ‘Take it from me, not a word 
about the job has reached the police 
blotter. That tells the story.” 

“You think the police have 
pressed it?’ Moseby questioned. 

“Sure they have suppressed it,” Cur- 
ran declared. ‘Winship has forced 
them to suppress it. He had fallen for 
the letter we framed up, and he thinks 
his daughter’s reputation is at stake,” 
he forcibly argued. “That’s just what 
I expected. I knew how it would 
work, Bill, as I told you when you 
were writing it. Take it from me, too, 
it has woolly-eyed the police, also, and 
started them on the trail of Terry, Joe, 
and the Winship girl.” 

“They'll get fat following 
Moseby vouchsafed with a grin. 

“Tt will divert them from ours, Bill, 
at all events, and from any suspicion 
of Lora,” Curran said exultantly. 

“Ours be hanged!” said Moseby. 
“We left no trail. It was dead easy 
with an unlighted car to bring the girl 
and the loot here without being seen, 
and then get rid of the car six miles 
away. No one saw or heard us, and 
I’m dead sure I returned unseen. It 
was as dark as pitch and blowing 4 
gale. Only a crook or a madmaf 
would have been out. I never hoofed 
six miles on a worse night.” 
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“Weren’t you well paid for it?” Cur- 
ran asked dryly. “The loot will bring 
us half a million.” 

“Sure I’m well paid, Dave, if the 
dicks get nothing on the girl,” Moseby 
said, nodding grimly. ‘We know she 
won't squeal, of course, with the hold 
we have on her. But if they do pick 
up some unforeseen clew, in spite of 
our precautions——” 

“Nothing doing!” Curran interjected. 
“They haven’t a ghost of a chance. 
Even if they do, Bill, the girl is clever 
enough to stave them off. She won't 
let them corner her. She'll not yip. 
She’ll go the limit before letting out a 
word that might send her back to——” 

Curran stopped short, startled by 
three quick raps on the back door. He 
sprang up, eyes gleaming, and started 
for the rear entry. 

“It may be the girl herself,” he said 
hurriedly. “Cover up, Bill, and be 
quick about it. It can’t be Sadie. She’s 


watching the white elephant.” 


Moseby needed no goading. He 
seized a disguise from the cupboard, a 
grizzled wig and pointed beard, a pair 
of large blue spectacles, and from a 
peg on the walla padded frock coat, 
all of which he hurriedly put on. 
Within half a minute he had trans- 
formed himself into a bowed, round- 
shouldered, apparently weak-eyed and 
grizzled man well over sixty. He then 
sat down in a huddled attitude in one 
corner, as if he had no great interest 
in what ensued, beyond that in a brier 
pipe which he began to fill. 

Dave Curran returned a moment 
later. He was frowning darkly, and 
was followed by Loretta Booth. 

She removed her veil and threw it 
off her coat. She was more calm, than 
she had been, and her splendid face 
was almost dead white and ominously 
set. Her somber eyes had a threaten- 
ing gleam and glitter. She flashed only 
a scornful glance at him, when Moseby 
mumbled from the corner: 


“Oh, it’s you!” He fixed a lowering 
gaze on her through his large blue 
spectacles. ‘“What’s up? Anything 
gone wrong?” 

“Why have you come here?” Curran 
asked her sharply before she could an- 
swer the other. ‘Are you mad? Don’t 
you know you’re taking a chance? 
Even if you don’t think so the police 
may be watching the Winship house. 
If you were seen leaving -it—— 

“Oh, you needn’t fear,’ Lora cut in 
coldly. “Nor you, Moseby, you incu- 
bus! I’m not a fool, Curran, and have 
taken no chance. I know the house is 
not watched. JI come and go when | 
please. I stole out the rear door and 
left a maid with the children. Besides, 
I know the police don’t suspect me. 
You two did your devilish work too 
well,” she told him bitterly. 

“That’s better. That’s more like it.” 
Curran laughed grimly and pointed to 
a chair. “Sit down. You're sure of 
it, Lora, are your” He did not quite 
like her steadfast scrutiny. 

“Sure of what?” she asked coldly. 

“That the police don’t suspect you.” 

“Yes, Iam sure.” 

“Nor us?” 

“Nor you.” 

“They suspect Edna Winship and two 
unknown men, don’t they?” Curran 
questioned. 

“They do,” she admitted. 
trying to trace them.” 

“What dick is on the case?’ 

“A private detective named 
don.” 

“Does he have the same theory ?’ 

“He has no other,” said Lora. “It 
was he who formed that theory, in fact, 
after seeing the letter one of you wrote 
and left there.” The girl’s face hard- 
ened perceptibly. “Why did you do 
it ?” 

“How now, Moseby?’ Curran 
nored the question. He turned with an 
exultant laugh to his confederate. 
“What did I tell you? It has worked 
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just as I predicted. We have made 
a good clean get-away, thrown suspi- 
cion on another, and set the police and 
dicks all at sea. What could be better? 
We now have plain sailing, as smooth 
as a mill pond, with not even a threat- 
ening cloud. What’s the matter with 
your” he harshly demanded, sharply 
digressing, with a searching stare at 
Lora. “Why do you look at me like 
that ?” 

“If you’ve had your say, Curran, I'll 
now have mine,” she told him. “I came 
here only for that, and I have no time 
to waste.” 

“Oh, is that Curran swung 
round and lurthed nearer the table be- 
tween them. “You seem peeved about 
something. Get it out of your system,” 
he advised with a threatening glare at 
her. “No time to waste, eh? 
have I time to smooth a ruffled cat’s 
fur the right way. Something to say, 
eh? Come across with it, then, as quick 
as you like.” 

Loretta Booth ignored his insolence. 
There Was no sign of fear of him in 
her fine face. She drew forward a 
little and met him eye to eye. 

“Why did you strike down Hender- 
son, the butler?” she asked with that 
same strained, frigid calmness. 

“We struck him down because he 
butted in where he was not wanted,” 
Curran told her bluntly. “Oh, I’d for- 
got you were abed, as I had directed, 
and we didn’t see you while in the 
house,” he added, still with a frown 
and snarl. “But that’s why we did it. 
him or us. Isn’t that right, 
Moseby ?” 
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“Right as a 


Moseby 
looked up indifferently. 
rivet, Dave.” 

“And is that why you abducted Edna 
Winship?” Lora sternly questioned. 

“Surest thing you know.” Curran 
nodded. “She showed up before Hen- 
derson came down. She was pretty 
much dressed, and she since has told 


us she couldn’t sleep, that the wind 
made her nervous, so she came down 
to the library for a book she was read- 
ing. That’s right, Moseby, ain’t it?” 

“Right,” Moseby repeated. 

“T heard her coming,” Curran went 
on grimly. “I got a glimpse of her, 
too, when she came through the hall, 
A street are light shot a ray of light 
through the panel window in the front 
door. I saw ’twas a skirt, but not 
plainly, and I figured ’twas you stealing 
down to find out how we got on,” Cur- 
ran explained inelegantly. “But I kept 
quiet, to be sure, and the next I knew 
she turned a key near the door, switch- 
ing on the library light, and there we 
stood face to face three feet 
apart. Right, Moseby?” 

“Right again,’ 
ing voice. 

“She got no chance to let out a yell 
for help,” Curran proceeded with sin- 
ister satisfaction. “I had her by the 
throat on the instant. But I heard her 
gasp my name. I was a chauffeur for 
Winship six months, you know, near 
three years ago. She knew me, all 
right, and that did settle it.” 

“How settle it?’ Lora questioned. 
Not once had her frowning gaze left 
Curran’s dark, evil face. 

“How settle it!” he retorted sharply. 
“That’s a fine question. I couldn't 
leave her there to tell who did the job, 
could I?” he demanded. “Not much. 
We had to kill her then and there, or 
get away with her. I had a duplicate 
key to the garage, one made before | 
left my job there. I had figured | 
might want a car some night. So we 
bound and gagged her, got a suit case 
and some of her clothes from her 
room, framed up the letter the dick 
found and fell for—and that’s all there 
was to it,” Curran bluntly declared. 
“We took her to the garage and 
brought her away in the sedan, along 
with all the loot. It seemed like old 
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times,” he said, smiling grimly. “I 
used to drive her daily to college.” 

“All there was to it!” Loretta 
Booth drew herself up a little. ‘Where 
is the girl, Curran?” she asked. 

“We've got her in safe-keeping. Eh, 
Moseby ?” 

“Sure. 

“What 
demanded. 

“We'll keep her just where she is 
until we are sure our frame-up will 
continue to blind the police,’ Curran 
curtly told her. “When dead sure of 
that, and that we three are safe from 
suspicion as long as she can’t be found 
—well, take it from me, she’ll never be 
found,” he predicted with vicious em- 
phasis. “It’s not far to the river. I'll 
make sure, too, that the river will never 
give up its dead. That’s all there is 
to it,” he repeated. 

“No, Curran, that’s not all there is 
to it,” said Lora. 

“What d’ye mean, not. all?’ Curran 
sharply eyed her. He did not like her 
tone, did not like her eyes. Their 
steady, threatening gleam seemed to 
pierce him like shafts of light. “You 
have not gone daffy, have you?” he de- 
manded harshly. “Come across! 
What do you mean?” 

“I mean just what I say,” Lora 
sternly told him. “It’s more than a 
month, Dave Curran, since you came 
to me a stranger and forced me into 
this hideous crime. You know by what 
means,” she bitterly accused him. “You 
gave me no alternative but a fate worse 
than death, a life of horror beyond de- 
scription. One can be driven to crime 
under such conditions. One can fall to 
robbing another, when an infinitely 
greater end may be attained. Have I 
fulfilled my part of your infamous con- 
tract?” Lora asked him, with her 


Safe as a bank vault.” 


are your intentions?” Lora 


drawn, gray lips quivering with sup- 


pressed feeling. “Have I done my 
part? Have I done what I agreed?” 
“You sure have,” Curran told her. 


He settled back in his chair, folding his 
arms, and eyed her with grim misgiv- 
ings. ‘“You’ve made good Lora, all 
right. I’ve got to hand it to you.” 

“You shall do your part, then, in 
exact accord with our agreement,” Lor- 
etta informed him with unabated feel- 
ing. “You shall keep your promice, 
Curran, to the letter.” 

“T certainly will,” Curran said more 
gravely. He saw she was not in a 
mood to be trifled with. ‘When I am 
sure this job is a complete success, that 
we are absolutely safe from suspicion, 
I swear to do all I agreed to do,” he 
told her. “I will make good to the 
very letter. There is honor among 
thieves, you know. Now, don’t let’s 
argue about it,” he added with a pro- 
testing wave of both hands. “I’m not 
in a mood for that. At the proper time, 
Lora, you'll get all that’s coming to you. 
That’s all there is to it.” 

“No, Curran, it’s not! There is very 
much more to it!” Lora sharply told 
him. “What have you done? You 
have made me more than a thief. You 
have carried me beyond our bargain. 
I did consent to become a criminal, to 
aid you to rob, to stealthily watch and 
search until I found for you the means 
—but I did not, you miscreant, I did 
not conspire with you to abduct and 
murder an innocent girl.” 

“Oh, see here, Lora 
began to protest. 

“You hear me!” she interrupted him 
with increasing vehemence, with lips 
quivering and eyes aglow. “No stain 
upon the human soul is so terrible 
me as the stain of blood. I did not 
sink myself to abduction and murder. 
I would have shrunk from that with 
overwhelming horror. I would 
bowed to the awful alternative, even. 
Now, David Curran, mark me!” She 
arose abruptly, shaken with passionate 
determination, and bent toward him 
over the table. “You shall not pro- 
long this outrage. You shall not drag 


Curran 


nave 
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me deeper into crime. You shall re- 
lease Edna Winship. You shall let her 
return unharmed—or I will break with 
you and this foul knave, confess the 
hideous truth from the beginning, and 
give us all over into the hands of jus- 
tice,” she fiercely threatened. “I will 
allow you till noon to-morrow. If 
Edna Winship has not then returned— 
[ will at once inform the police.” 

Dave Curran heard her without in- 
terrupting. He was not deeply im- 
pressed. He had seen her display like 
sentiments and even greater violence 
very many times before, but only to 
weaken afterward and wilt like a wet 
rag. He gazed searchingly at her for 
a moment, then straightened up and 
laughed derisively. 

“Got another one of your spells, eh?” 
he asked, glaring at her. “Gone 
scrupulous again, eh? Well, you can 
that stuff and keep it canned,” he weni 
on with sudden threatening ferocity. 
“I’m running this job, not you. I'll not 
release the girl. I'll not bargain with 
her to keep her mouth shut. I’m not 
taking such chances.” 

“Unless you do—?” 

“Stop!” Curran sprang up with a 
vicious oath. He leaned toward the 
undaunted girl until his enraged face 
and flaming eyes were scarcely an inch 
from hers. “You listen to me,” he 
cried with a bang of his fist on the 
table. “This job will go on as I have 
planned. This game will be played as 
I’ve stated. Don’t you attempt to 
change it, you she devil, or I'll railroad 
you back where you belong,” he fairly 
roared at her. “Don’t speak again. If 
you utter another threat I'll wring your 
infernal neck, You hear me!” 

Loretta Booth gazed at him for a 
moment. No need to tell her that he 
meant all he said. She was as white 
as marble, but«a strange and wondrous 
calm seemed to have fallen upon her. 
Quietly she took up her garment and 
veil, throwing the former over her 


shoulders. She ignored Moseby ; again 
she looked at Curran, but only for an. 
instant. 

“You already have heard me!” she 
said simply—and then went quickly 
from the house and vanished in the 
gloom of the starless night. 

David Curran resumed his seat and 
lit a cigar. 

Bill Moseby straightened up, took off 
his spectacles, removed his grizzled 
wig and beard, then mopped a plentiful 
supply of perspiration from his narrow 
brow. 

“By thunder, Dave, that did not 
sound good to me.” He gazed doubt- 
fully at the frowning face of his con- 
federate. “Do you think she meant it? 
Do you think she’ll do it?” 

“Do it be hanged!” Curran sneered 
scornfully. “There’s not a chance of 
it. You’ve seen her in the same mood, 
or worse, a score of times. It lasts 
only as long as she’s upset, only as long 
as her brain storm is raging. Do it 
be hanged! At noon to-morrow, take 
it from me, Moseby, she’ll be crawling 
in the dust and wishing she hadn't 
threatened us. Do it be hanged!” he 
repeated, and he had not even a doubt. 
“There’s not the ghost of a chance of 
it!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE DETECTIVE ART, 
HE day dawned bright and _ beat- 
tiful after the dark and dismal 
night. Not that there was anything 
very bright and beautiful, however, in 
the grime old West End house where 
Dave Curran and Bill Moseby were 
quartered—save the gems and jewels 
then hidden back of a movable stone 
in the foundation wall. 

Soon after eight o'clock, neverthe- 
less, an erect and energetic man wearing 
the braided cap and modest uniform of 
a hospital orderly, or an ambulance sur- 
geon, walked briskly through the unin- 
viting street and approached the house. 
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"No one supposed him a detective. He 


jooked very professional. He wore 
gold-bowed spectacles. He had a small, 
neatly trimmed mustache, pertly up- 
turned, and a little imperial. His 
cheeks had the ruddy glow of health. 
He looked clean and inviting. 

The bell was not answered promptly. 
Presently, however, it brought to the 
door Sadie Magrath, the grim and 
gaunt housekeeper employed by David 
Curran—though not for her good quali- 
tiee—who regarded the stranger with 
an apathetic stare well calculated to 
slap suspicion in the face, if any 
existed. There appeared to be none. 
He touched his cap politely, smiling, and 
displayed his fine white teeth. 

“May I see Mr. Curran?” he asked 
suavely. “I’m from the General Hos- 
pital. Tell him it’s Doctor Dakin, of 
the ambulance staff, and I’ll not detain 
him long. It’s about an accident case, 
a woman struck by a taxicab last eve- 
ning. If Mr. Curran can tell me any- 
thing about her Ps 

“Ask him in, Sadie, and say I’ll come 
down Curran spoke gruffly 
from the hall above. “I’m not quite 
dressed,” 

Curran lied. 
listening over the baluster 
Moseby at his elbow. They 
picious. The thief fears 
shadow. In spite of their care and 
precautions, their assurance, their un- 
shaken faith in their hold on Loretta 
Booth, such a visit seemed ominous, 
They drew back into a front room, 
where Curran took a pistol from a 
bureau drawer and put it into his 
pocket, 

“The guy looks all right, Bill,” he 
said quietly. “But we’ll not be caught 
napping. We'll see him under cover, 
where we can hand him a crack on the 
head, if necessary. But I figure there’s 
some mistake and nothing doing.” 

“What send him here, then? 
saw no accident last night.” 


” 
soon. 


He was watching and 
rail, with 


were 
his 


sus- 


own 


You 


“Certainly not. I was here with the 
cat’s-paw.” 

“Could she have been knocked out 
after leaving? She may have said 
something, Dave, in that case——” 

“Rats! Nothing doin’.” Curran cut 
in curtly. “That’s too long a_ shot. 
She wouldn’t squeal, Bill, if on her 
deathbed. Not even for life itself. No 
grave for her in the——” 

“Grave be hanged!” Moseby 
scowled. “Can that. I don’t like it. 
She can’t be dead, Dave. No such luck 
for us.” 

“Too to be true,’ Curran 
agreed, not seriously concerned. 
“There’s some mistake. A_ squeal 
would have brought a herd of bulls, not 
a hospital sawbones,” he said confi- 
dently. ‘Go down with me in case 
of need, nevertheless, but let me do the 
talking. I’ll mighty soon get his meas- 
ure.” 

Bill Moseby made no objection. He 
wore no disguise. Nor did he hurriedly 
cover up, as Curran had termed it and 
directed, when Lora arrived there the 
night before. He followed Curran 
down to a cheaply furnished sitting 
room, where the visitor then’ sat near 
the table, while Sadie Magrath lingered 
with covert misgivings at a door lead- 
ing into the dining room. 

“You won't be needed, Sadie.” 
Curran eyed her significantly. He was 
keen to head off even the slightest cause 
for suspicion. ‘Go about your work.” 

Doctor Dakin arose politely, smiling 
and bowing to both men—and noting 
that the woman a bit hur- 
riedly and went up the hall stairs. 

“Servants and nurses—they’re 
ways inquisitive,” he said suavely with 
an unctuous little laugh. ‘Particularly 
nurses, You’d agree with me if, like 
me, you had fifty to look after. I’m 
not sure, sir, that you are the Mr. Cur- 
ran I want. It seems quite probable, 
however, that ‘ 

“Slow down!” 


good 


withdrew 


al- 


Curran checked him 
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with dry terseness. “What’s it about? 
Some woman hurt ?” 

“Exactly.” Doctor Dakin resumed 
his seat. “Knocked down by a taxicab 
in Court Street at ten o’clock last eve- 
ning, a dark, very handsome girl clad 
in black. The police rushed her to 
the hospital, but we could do nothing. 
Hler skull was badly fractured.” 

“No hope for her?” Curran queried. 

“Not in this world.” Doctor Dakin 
smiled expressively. 

“Do you mean 

“She died at daybreak this morning,” 
said the physician. 

Curran heard him without a change 
of countenance. Bill Moseby, however, 
nearly fell out of his chair in his sudden 
surge of covert exultation. With Lora 
dead and forever silenced, with Edna 
Winship in safe-keeping, with plunder 
worth half a million hidden in the cel- 
lar—it seemed too good to be true, in- 
deed, and smooth sailing thereafter, as 
Curran had said the night before. 

“Dead, eh?” Curran still gazed 
coldly at the physician. He was not to 
be lured into a self-betrayal. ‘“‘What’s 
the idea?” he asked indifferently. 
“Why question me? I did not see the 
accident. The woman is a stranger to 
me, as far as I know. Did she make 
any statement about me, or “ 

“No, indeed! No statement of any 
kind,” Doctor Dakin hastened to assure 
him. “She was insensible from the 
first.” 

“What sent you here, then?” Curran 
queried. “I don’t see 7 

“Only because she muttered two 
names at intervals, the only two words 
the nurse could distinguish—Winship 
and Curran,” Doctor Dakin cut in 
blandly. “When unable to identify her, 
I rang up several Winships in the tele- 
phone book and finally got the right one, 
Mr. Warren Winship, with whom [| 
talked. The girl was in his employ as 
a governess. Her name is Loretta 
Booth.” 


” 


“Nobody I know.” Curran shook 
his head. “I never even heard of her,” 
he boldly asserted. “What need to 
question me, if you’ve learned who she 
is and all about her?” 

“We haven’t—that’s 
Doctor Dakin smiled. He was very 
smooth. ‘Winship knows nothing 
definite about her. We must notify her 
family, if possible, or her relatives. But 
Winship cannot inform us. When | 
told him what she had said, however, 
he remembered that he once employed a 
chauffeur named Curran, whom he 
thought might aid us. I’m not sure it 
was you, of course, but I learned 
through the police department that a 
man lives here named Curran, who 
sometimes works as a_ chauffeur. 
That’s why I called on you.” 

“T see.” Curran’s set expression re- 
laxed. He smiled approvingly, while 
Bill Moseby scarcely could contain his 
evil elation. “I get you now, doc, all 
right,” Curran told him with designing 
familiarity. “I’m the man who worked 
for Winship, all right. But that was 
near three years ago.” 

“Before he employed 

300th ?” 

“Surest thing you know,” Curran de- 
clared. “I never heard the name, doc, 
and I sure don’t recall any dark, hand- 
some governess. I'll be hanged if I 
can see where she picked up my name, 
unless the other servants have told her 
about me. That may ‘" 


the trouble,” 


Loretta 


explain it 
Curran’s smile expanded to a_ broad 
grin. He was tickled with his own 
ready explanation. He felt that he 
had the ribbons well in hand. “Serv 
ants are great at chewing the rag, yoll 
know, and talking about the men. In 
fact, doc, I reckon that’s the only ex- 
planation.” 

“Very likely, all.” 


Curran, after 


Doctor Dakin appeared disappointed, 


but not one bit incredulous. “I now 
am inclined to think so, it being the 
most probable way. But what’s the 
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trouble?” he digressed with brows 
lifted. ‘Got sickness here?” 

“Sickness!” Curran growled, frown- 
ing quickly. “What d’ye mean, sick- 
ness °”” 

“Your servant has brought some 
soiled dishes from upstairs.” She then 
was passing the open door. “I infer 
some one is ill. Quite confidently, too, 
since the food was not eaten. Can I 
be of any service? I’m a physician, 
Let me diagnose the case.” 

Doctor Dakin’s suave voice had a 
sudden subtle ring, his eyes a more 
steely gleam and glitter, as if he had 
finally accomplished his real mission, 
or detected evidence for which he had 
been prolonging the interview—that 
there was another occupant of the 
house. 

“Sickness be hanged!” Curran ex- 
claimed. Both he and Moseby had 
turned quickly to gaze at the passing 
servant—and neither saw their visitor 
reach backward and, as quick as a flash, 


sway the window curtain for an instant. 
“There is no sickness here, doc, or any 


Curran turned and 
gazed sharply at him. “We're all there 
are in the house, we two and the 
woman. We don’t look sick, do we?” 

“Far from it!” said Doctor Dakin, 
laughing. ‘You look well and rugged.” 

“We sure are, too.” Curran grinned 
again. “That lunch was taken up for 
me last night, but I didn’t eat it. That’s 
right, Moseby, isn’t it ?” 

“Sure ’tis!” Moseby nodded quickly. 
“Right, Dave, as a rivet.” 

“Tut, tut, gentlemen; don’t try to 
josh me,” Doctor Dakin smilingly pro- 
tested, but his seeming banter had a 
tinge of ominous irony. “If I were a 
detective, Curran, or you had any oc- 
casion to fear me, which we know you 
have not, you. might put yourself in 
wrong with such a statement. Your 
coffee must have been kept overnight 
ina thermos bottle. I saw a little steam 
still rising from it,” 

3E ps 


case to diagnose.” 
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“You did, eh?” Curran’s grin faded. 
His brows knit in a sinister frown over 
his searching eyes. “You've got high- 
power lamps, doc, all right, or those 
windows you’re wearing are mighty 
strong and far-reaching,” he told him 
with quiet deliberation. “If you 
think gi 

“Oh, I think nothing about it,’ Doc- 
tor Dakin smoothly interjected, laugh- 
ing again. “It’s nothing to me. I’m 
not inquisitive. Don’t make a moun- 
tain of a molehill, Curran,” he said 
more gravely. “Thinking some one 
might be ill, I merely wanted to do 
you a little professional service in re- 
turn for your favor to me. That’s all 
there was to it.” 

“Let it go at that, then,’ 
coldly told him. 

“Surely! Besides, I must leave 
presently.” Doctor Dakin glanced at 
his watch. “Regarding this dead girl, 
Curran. We found in her pocket only 
two articles which, since [ discussed 
them with Winship by telephone, have 
any special significance. J don’t mind 
telling you about them,” he glibly 
added. “Winship now thinks the girl 
had a hand in a robbery in his house 
two nights ago, and that she feared de- 
tection and in reality committed suicide 
by running in front of the taxicab. He 
may be right. It certainly is plain to 
me that the detective on the case, a 
chap named Amadon, was deucedly 
blind in accepting the letter at its face 
value, as Winship later told me he did.” 

Neither hearer had interrupted him. 
sill Moseby, mute from the first, as 
directed, was turning pale—but not 
Dave Curran. His dark features re- 
flected rapidly increasing suspicions. 
They were settling into a fixed expres- 
sion of grim and ominous determina- 
tion to cope with whatever situation 
might arise, and not for an instant did 
his searching gaze leave Doctor Dakin’s 
calm, inscrutable face. 

“T didn’t know there had been a rob- 


Curran 





ey 
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bery,” he said coldly. “What letter do 
you mean?” 

“One I found in the Booth girl’s 
pocket.” 

“Oh, I see.” 

“It was torn when discovered by the 
detective, who pasted it on a_ blank 
sheet and—stop a bit! I have it in my 
pocket.” Doctor Dakin hastened to 
display it. “It throws suspicion on 
Winship’s daughter, Curran, indicating 
that she and two friends with whom 
she has fled committed the robbery. A 
very crafty scheme by the real crooks, 
you see, of whom the Booth girl may 
have been a confederate.” 

“Was it?’ Curran coolly questioned. 
“You'll have to show me. I don’t 
know enough about the case. I reckon, 
doc, I don’t get you.” 

“T’ll explain,’ Doctor Dakin said 
quickly. “The detective was blind, 
Curran, and the crooks terribly. lame.” 

“Why lame?” Curran growled. “I 
don’t see the point.” 

“Note a few, then.” Doctor Dakin 
drew forward a little. “First, they 
neglected to fold the letter before tear- 
ing it. It was not sent by mail, in- 
closed in an envelope, or delivered 
from the pocket of a messenger. It 
shows quite plainly, in fact, that the 
crooks wrote it before leaving, and on 
paper found in the house.” 

“Well, maybe so.” Curran’s lips had 
taken a threatening downward slant. 
“T’'ll not argue the point, having no in- 
terest in it. Anything else?’ 

“Yes.” Doctor Dakin glanced from 
one to the other. Both sat nearly in 
front of him. “This blank sheet on 
which it is pasted is the same size, qual- 
ity, and the same water mark. It was 
taken from a supply in Winship’s desk. 
The crooks should have removed all of 
it, Curran, if they wanted their fake 
letter to get by. Third, a girl engaged 
in such a crime, Curran, would not have 
left such an incriminating letter in her 
wastebasket. She would have burned 


it. She would have known it would 
nullify, if found, the one point it ap- 
pears to have been written to impress 
upon her—that she and her confed- 
erates would leave evidence denoting 
that burglars committed the crime. 
The crooks overlooked that, Curran, 
also.” 

“They did, eh?’ Curran edged 
round on his chair, that he might reach 
his pistol quickly. His eyes had an 
evil gleam between their narrowed lids, 
He lurched forward a little and added 
with sinister voice and an insinuating 
sneer: “Let you tell it, doc, you're a 
pretty wise gazabo. I dunno who you 
are, or what you’re trying to put over, 
but if you i 

“Oh, there’s only one more point.” 
Doctor Dakin checked him quickly. 
He seemed oblivious to the threatening 
effect of his disclosures. “That’s this 
backhand writing. It’s an attempt to 
disguise the hand. The irregularity of 
it shows that. It’s not natural, not 
habitual with the writer. Obviously, 
then, the crook who wrote it feared it 
might be seen and recognized by some 
one in the house—quite likely the Booth 
girl!’ He turned quickly, voice hard- 
ening. “Isn’t that right, Moseby?” 

“Right—but what d’ye ask me for?” 
Moseby fiercely snarled, ghastly on the 
instant. “How do I know?” 

“Because, Moseby, you whelp, you're 
the crook who wrote it,’’ Dakin sternly 
accused him, 

“You lie! You x 

“Steady!” Dakin had, in __ facet; 
undergone a thrilling and threatening 
change. A ready automatic gleamed in 
his uplifted hand. “Don’t reach for 
that gun, Curran,” he commanded, with 
severity doubly effective because of his 
frigid assurance. “Keep your hands in 
sight, both of you, and don’t get gay. 
There’s going to be no knocking down 
and hauling out. I don’t do my work 
that way. Understand me! It’s not 
a hospital surgeon talking now. It’s 
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Amadon—the private detective on the 
case.” 

Bill Moseby dropped back on his 
chair, ghastly and staring, as mute and 
powerless as if his last ounce of 
strength had suddenly left him. 

Dave Curran had made no aggressive 
move, nor appeared inclined to venture 
any. He seemed suddenly to realize 
that his edifice of crime had collapsed 
above his head and buried him under 
its fallen ruins. It took all of the dar- 
ing and desperation out of him, but not 
an irrepressible streak of sinister con- 
tempt and bitter insolence. He glared 
at Amadon without stirring, save that 
his teeth met with a sudden vicious 
snap. 

“Oh, you’re the fly cop, then,” he 
sneered, scowling. “You've pulled off 
a dirty, double-dealing trick. So you’re 
the dick on the case.” 

“You heard what I[ said,” Amadon 
retorted, with a constant eye on both, 
“If I came here thus and took time to 
show you rascals a few of the loop- 
holes you left open, it was not because 
[had any doubt of your guilt, but only 
to make sure that Edna Winship was 
in this house before arresting you. If 
your servant had not convinced me of 
it, [ would have found some way to 
have wormed the truth out of you be- 
fore exposing my hand.” 

“You would, eh?” Curran 
“You think she’s here, do you?” 

“I now know she is here,” Amadon 
said curtly. “I thought so last night, 
but wasn’t sure. I always make sure 
before going ahead. It prevents knaves 
like you from closing up as tight as 
oysters,” 

“Last night, eh?’ Curran eyed him 
darkly, “What d’ye mean, last night ?” 

“Oh, don’t think for a moment that 
Lora Booth is dead,” Amadon sharply 
told him. “I have known from the 
[ pretended 1 


snarled. 


LO 
credit this fake letter only to blind her 
into feeling safe in making any move 


Ar | “4 
first she Was guilty. 
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she thought the case required. I knew 
she would make one,” he said point- 
edly. “I trailed her here from the Win- 
ship place last night, and I heard 
through your back window all that 
passed between you.” 

“Tine!” sneered Curran. “You seem 
to have it on us good and plenty.” 

“That’s not all,” snapped Amadon. 
“Tf IT were to hand you what you de- 
serve, Moseby, you low-lived, treach- 
erous cur,’ he cried, turning on him 
with a blaze of passion in his eyes, “I 
would take you by the neck and strangle 
you.” 

“Strangle nothing!” cried Curran, 
with a glance at his cringing confed- 
erate. ‘‘You’ve got the whip hand for 
the moment, you infernal dick, but 
you'll not get away with us so easy!” 

“Won’t I?” Amadon straightened 
up. “Shout to your servant, then, and 
see whether she’ll answer. Hello, there, 
Sadie,” he cried lustily. “No reply, eh? 
Do you know why? Because I sig- 
naled to officers outside when your 
backs were turned, and they quietly 
secured her in the kitchen. This way, 
chief, with a man or two!” 

Chief Murray and three poljcemen 
appeared in the hall before the last 
was fairly uttered. 

“Search the upper rooms, Donovan, 
and be quick about it,” went on 
Amadon. “Bracelets for these dogs, 
chief, and the trick is turned. It has 
worked out very nicely. We shall find 
right here, [ll wager, not only the 
stolen bonds and jewels, but also 
Ah, that’s proof enough that I 
right.” 

There had come from an_ upper 
room such a cry of mingled joy, relief, 
and gratitude, that it could have only 
one significance. 

“That’s the girl! Donovan has 
found her!” Chief Murray exclaimed. 
He thrust the two mianacled 
aside in charge of policemen, 
turned impulsively and placed 


am 


crooks 
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hands on the shoulders of the private 
detective. ‘“You’re all right, Phil,” he 
said with genuine feeling. ‘You're the 
real thing, for fair, and I’ve got to hand 
it to you. All that now remains is to 
nail that handsome governess.” 

Philip Amadon’s eyes narrowed 
slightly, “You’re out of it,” he said 
shortly. “That, Chief Murray, is an- 
other story.” 

It lacked an hour of noon when 
they left the West End house with all 
they had sought, and went back to po- 
lice headquarters. 


CHAPTER 
THE 


OON! A fateful hour! Clanging 
bells and screaming whistles ush- 
ered it in and announced the respite of 
an hour from daily toil. Labor laid 
down its tools and gave itself to relaxa- 
tion. It brought rest to many a weary 
heart and a smile to many a tired face 
—but not the heart and face of the 
waiting and watching girl. 

A tall old 
colonial stairway was 
hour when she came down and ap- 
peared at the library door. Her dead- 
white paleness was vividly accentuated 
by her plain black dress. Her superb 
figure looked slender and frail in such 
somber hue. There was no sign of 
emotion in her grave face. It wore the 
calm of utter despair and complete self- 
abnegation, of a resignation that is born 
only of dead and buried hopes, and 
her matchless dark eyes had the dry 
glitter of grief and sorrow too deep 
for tears. 

Detective Amadon was _ talking 
quietly with Mr. Winship in a corner 
of the room. The latter turned a little 
in his chair and looked at her. 
\ “What’s wanted, Lora?’ he 
kindly. 

“Miss Edna has not returned, sir?” 
she questioned. There was not a tre- 


IX. 


FATEFUL HOUR, 


near the broad 
striking the half 


clock 


asked 


mor in her voice. It would have 
seemed absurd to her to have asked if 
Edna had been found. 

“No, not yet, Lora. 
and hoping.” 

“May I have a little of your time, 
sir?’ she requested. ‘There is some- 
thing I want to say to you. 

“Why, certainly!’ Mr. Winship 
bowed. “At once, Lora, if you wish. 
Come in.” 

Philip Amadon, with heart bleeding 
for her, started to rise and place a 
chair, but she checked him with a 
pathetic little gesture. 

“T will sit here,” she said simply, 
taking a chair several feet from them. 
“Please don’t go,” she quickly added, 
when he appeared about to withdraw. 
“T saw you come up the driveway. 
What I have to say is for both, and 
I can say it much easier to you than 
to others, Mr. Amadon, after much you 
have said to me.” 

“Far be it for me to retract any of 
it,’ said Amadon. He smiled and re 
sumed his seat. 

“Well, Lora, what’s it all about?” 
Mr. Winship inquired. 

“T will try to be brief.” 
facing both and folded her hands on 
her lap. They looked as white as 
marble. “May I ask you to be patient? 
she added. “I want to make a confes- 
sion. May I begin at the beginning and 
tell you all?” 

“Surely.”. Mr. Winship bowed. “A 
confession? What of, Lora?” 

“I want to tell you what I really 
know about the robbery.” 

“T have supposed you knew. nothing 
about it. We will hear all you have 
to say.” 

“T shall tell my unhappy story with- 
out any elaboration,” Lora continued. 
“None is needed to show how I have 
been wronged and have suffered.” 

“We will avoid interrupting you,” 
Winship told her. 

“If you please.” 


I am w aiting 


She sat 


She drew herself 
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up a little. “My name is not Loretta 
Booth. Five years ago, when I was 
about eighteen, I lived with my father 
in the town of Nordeck, in the Middle 
West. We had no relatives, but he 
long had employed an assistant and 
secretary, a man named Adam Drake, 
and I supposed he had considerable 
means. When he died about that time, 
however, and I ordered Adam Drake 
out of my home, having always dis- 
liked and distrusted him, I found that 
my home was mortgaged and that I 
was nearly penniless.” 

“Pardon.” Amadon checked her 
briefly. “Did you suspect Drake of 
deceiving and robbing your father?” 

“{ did and still do,” said Lora. “But 
I could prove nothing. We were bitter 
enemies, for 1 hated him intensely and 
had repelled his love, and he resenged 
it most strongly. I then was young, 
headstrong, and impulsive, moreover, 
and | openly accused him of having 
wronged me and repeatedly threatened 
him, all of which went against me a 
little later.” 

“You mean——” 

“Adam Drake was murdered 
night soon after my father died. I was 
arrested on suspicion and tried for the 
murder. [ was found guilty and given 
a life sentence. I was sent to the State 
penitentiary, but was later transferred 
to the prison for the criminal insane. 
I think [ was mad for atime. I think 
the horror of it all did turn my brain 
for a period.” The girl shuddered, 
wound her white hands together under 
a pang of suppressed anguish, then 
willfully steadied herself. ‘That was 
My true name is Eliza- 


one 


the beginning. 
beth Bryan.” 
“L remember the case.” Amadon 
Saw that she was suffering and aimed 
to relieve her. “I happen to know most 
You don’t need to state 
convicted, I 
entirely on circumstantial evi- 
Drake’s body was burned be- 


the details. 


em. you were know, 
almost 


dence, 
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yond positive recognition in an old 
shack near which you were seen with 
him. that evening. It was identified 
only by remnants of his garments, im- 
perishable articles found near him, a 
note found outside in which you asked 
him to meet you there re 

“The reverse was the case,” Lora in- 
terposed. “I did not write that note. 
He telephoned to me to meet him there, 
and promised “ 

“IT know about it,’ Amadon_ inter- 
rupted. “But the details really are not 
material. You were charged with hav- 
ing killed him with a hatchet, and then 
setting the house on fire. You were 
convicted of arson and murder. I 
know, too, that you in some way es- 
caped from the prison for insane a year 
later,” he quickly added. “Just how 
doesn’t matter. Don’t torture yourself 
with those details. Come nearer home. 
What about the robbery ?” 

“All of it has been a torture to me, 
a soul-sickening, hideous horror—until 
after two years of struggling, of awful 
fear of detection, I found here what 
seemed a haven of safety—and a 
greater heaven than J have ever 
known.” The girl’s tearless dark eyes 
lingered fondly on Winship’s kindly 
face. “But fate finally overtook me. 
I was approached five weeks ago by 
a man named Curran, who had identi- 
fied me, who threatened to expose me, 
to send me back to the horror from 
which [ had escaped—unless I would 
help him rob the safe here by stealthily 
learning and providing him with the 


” 


combination.” 

“He was a scoundrel, that Curran,” 
Mr. Winship observed. 

“My very soul revolted from it.” 
Lora did not appear to hear him. “I 
would rather have died—but I could 
not die with the brand of Cain still 
upon me. My only hope in life is some 
day to learn the truth. I pleaded with 
him and refused at first, but I found 
him merciless. He gave me only the 
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alternative—the awful alternative!” 
She swayed a little, shuddering again, 
with a look of unutterable agony in 
her dry eyes. “Heaven above, if you 
but knew! If you had but been there!” 
she moaned, giving way for the first 
time to her pent feelings. “Oh, the 
horror of it! The awful, awful horror 
of it! The long hours of sickening 
confinement, the torture of a midnight 
cell, the agony of solitude and gloom, 
amid the horrifying cries of the half de- 
mented—oh, to think of going back 
there to remain through rest of 
my life i 

“Stop a moment!” Amadon could 
not suffer her to continue. “You have 
said enough, Lora, about your terrible 
situation. It would seem to justify 
what you have done. Spare yourself 
needless grief and humiliation. An- 
swer a few questions for me,” he said 
quickly. ‘‘You consented to aid. Cur- 
ran. How did you discover the combi- 
nation?” 

“T found it in 
ship’s desk.” 

“And the mask of shelves?” 

“T learned how to open it by stealth- 
ily watching him.” 

“And this confession?’ Amadon 
questioned. “Having done your part, 
the robbery having been successfully 
committed, and feeling you were safe 
from exposure—why did you decide to 
confess ?” 

Lora did not answer him. She arose, 
standing by her chair, and gazed at 
Mr. Winship. She appeared calm 
again, with an expression on her splen- 
did face that could not be described. 

“IT robbed you, sir, and I now am 
sorry,” she gravely told him. “I could 
have done it only to avert the awful 
alternative. I felt that what was taken 
from you would be as nothing, sir, 
when compared with all it meant to 
me—all it meant to me! But I would 
not for all I had at stake have jeopar- 
dized the life or personal safety of any 


the 


a book in Mr. Win- 


innocent girl, least of all the daughter 
you adore and whom I have grown to 
love. I went to Curran last night and 
told him that, if Edna was not here at 
noon to-day, I would call the police 
and tell the truth. On this card, sir, is 
the address where Curran and his con- 
federate can be found.” She placed it 
on the table, then turned to the detec- 
tive. “Now, Mr. Amadon, you may 
send me back to my cell in the Nordeck 
prison. I give myself in your custody.” 

“Good enough!” Amadon exclaimed. 
He arose abruptly, smiling oddly, 
“That’s precisely what I want. Y 
in my custody all right, Miss Lora, and 
there I propose to hold you. 
Curran’s confederate—what 
man is he?” 

“A man of middle age, somewhat 
bowed, quite dark, and with a full 
beard,” said Lora, again with a wonder- 
ing gaze at him. “His name is Moseby. 
He has weak eyes and always wears 
blue glasses.” 

“Seen much of him?” Amadon que- 
ried. “Know much about him?” 

“I know nothing about him.” 

“That’s hardly to be expected,” 
Amadon dryly allowed. ‘It 
me Oh, by the way!” He di- 
gressed as if he had a sudden idea, and 
whipped out a small photograph 
at the police headquarters only an hour 
before. He turned it toward her. 
“Take a look at this,” he requested. 
“Do you know the face?” 

Lora Booth gazed at it. She did not 
reply for several seconds. Her brows 
knit perplexedly. She seemed to be 
trying, while she gazed, to comprehend. 
She looked up at Amadon’s calm face 
at length, with an expression he never 
forgot. 

“Know it! To my eternal grief and 
sorrow—yes!” she told him. 

“TI thought so,” Amadon exclaimed. 
“I was, in fact, literally sure of it. I 
told him so an hour ago, after snapping 
the photograph, and he 


About 
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seems to 
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“Hour—hour ago!” Lora swayed 
nearer to“him, gasping, shivering with 
an agonizing suspense, with eyes seem- 
ing to start from her head. “An hour 
ago—that man!” 

“Certainly!” cried Amadon. “That’s 
Moseby—without his disguise. He al- 
ways wears it when you are likely to 
see him, or 

He stopped short. There had come 
from the lips of the staring, listening, 
quivering girl such a cry as can come 
only from one who, out of the depths 
of despair, out of the agony of un- 
worthy shame and ceaseless grief, had 
been suddenly lifted into the blinding 
glory of a cloudless heaven. 

“That man—Moseby!” she _ wildly 
screamed. “That face—that face! It’s 
the face of Adam Drake! It’s the man 
I was convicted of killing!” 

“I told you, Winship.” Amadon 
turned quickly to him. “I knew I had 
called the turn. Between finger prints 


revealing her past, my certainty of 


coercion, the disguise removed the mo- 
ment she left him last night——— Oh, 
I then knew the reason why 


He turned like a flash. The girl was 
swaying toward him, her hands fallen, 
her form gone lax, and then she was 
lying in a dead faint in the arms of the 
private detective. 

They were around her again hours 
later, those same arms, while he told 
her how it all had come about; how 
Drake had vengefully planned his own 
supposed murder in order to send her 
to prison; how he had discovered her 
by chance two months before, and con- 
spired with Curran to coerce her and 
perpetrate the robbery; how the latter 
could have made good his pledge to her 
by producing Drake and clearing her 
of the murder, had they gotten away 
safely with the fruits of the robbery; 
how the two rascals were to be de- 
ported, and for her sake no prosecu- 
tions; and how he soon would take her 
to Nordeck, set her completely right, 
and then Oh, the loving, uplifted 
eyes and warm blushes then! 

Well, it came to pass, three months 
later, with Edna Winship the brides- 
maid—and Detective Philip Amadon 
the happiest man on earth! 
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STOLEN 


RING MYSTERIOUSLY RETURNED 


BOUT a week after a seventy-five thousand dollar marquise diamond ring 
mysteriously disappeared from the apartment of Mrs. Harry Turek, in 


New ) 


York, it was as mysteriously returned to its owner. 


Mrs. Turek discovered 


that her ring had been taken soon after a woman friend had paid an afternoon 
call upon her. She accused her chum of being responsible for its loss, but al- 
though the woman was arrested, the ring was not recovered until an advertise- 
ment appeared in a New York paper stating that twenty-five hundred dollars’ 
reward would be paid for the return of the ring, and no questions would be asked. 

Mrs. Turek was notified by telephone one morning that the ring would 
be delivered to E. M. Gattle & Co., well-known New York jewelers, that day. 
She promptly communicated with the agency that had advised her to insert 
the advertisement, and detectives were present when Abraham J. Rose and Asa 
B. Kellogg, lawyers, arrived at the shop and handed the ring to Mrs. Turek. 

The lawyers declared that they acted in the matter for an old client, a 
reputable business man, who had bought the ring for fifteen hundred dollars, 
not knowing that it was stolen property. The name of the client was not fur- 
nished, and the mystery of the ring’s disappearance is as great as ever, 
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of his empty 
stood Doctor 


T the window 
waiting room 
Madison Grimes. He was in 
rather a bad temper. Like 
many a better man, the doctor was in 
the act to destroy the ladder upon 
which he had climbed. Having at- 
tained a comfortable income by dis- 
creet, nocturnal ministrations to the 
criminals of New York, he was bitten 
by a rage for respectability. Upheld 
by vanity, he had resolved to sever all 


connection with his questionable pa- 


tients. As physician to the underworld 
he had been a success; well, his abili- 
ties would doubtless serve him as satis- 
factorily with a more reputable clien- 
tele. 

Wherefore the docto: 
his office hour. Now 
between ten and twelve of the morning. 
Of evenings he went to a theater or 
retired early, as an honest burgher 
should; and those furtive ones, his ex- 
patients, who tapped softly upon his 
door during the “burglars’ calling 
hours,” met with scant welcome. 

Doctor Grimes had rid himself of 
all these undesir:bies without much 
difficulty ; crook is nothing 
if not does not trust his 
secrets to any unwilling one. They 
ceased to trouble him, Only his an- 
cient enemy, Detective Sergeant Rior- 
dan, still maintained a stubbornly hope- 
less vigil from a convenient doorway. 

Months had grown into years since 


had changed 
he was accessible 


your 


sensitive. Ile 


their first clash over the person of one 
“Slippery Dick” simberg, whose incar- 
ceration as a suspicious character Doc- 
tor Grimes had prevented; but the po- 
liceman, as richly endowed with per- 
severance as he was lacking in perspi- 
cacity, still spent his scant leisure in 
dogging the physician’s footsteps. Un- 
deterred by repeated failures, only ren- 
dered more determined by humiliations, 
Sergeant Riordan obstinately held to 
his profanely expressed purpose: “To 
get the goods on that slick crook, 
Grimes.” 

Staring from his window, waiting 
rather bitterly for the respectable pa- 
tients who did not appear, Doctor 
Grimes saw the detective, a burlesque 
Nemesis, hovering in the entrance of 
the Gansley Hotel across the way, and 
smiled mirthlessly. 

An open carriage passed slowly by, 
an open victoria, perfectly appointed, 
drawn by splendid matched | 
coachman and footman erect and ri; 
on the box. The doctor looked at this 
turnout curiously; such carriages are 
rare enough in this age of gasoline and 
machinery. 

In the wide back seat huddled an old 
man wrapped in rugs, a very old man, 
stooped and shrunken to a mere shadow, 
his white head shaken by a palsied 
tremor so that its immaculate silk hat 
jerked grotesquely. His bearded face 
was turned full toward the window; 
his lips moved, 
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As Grimes watched he leaned for- 
ward to address a stalwart figure on 
the little seat in front of him; a serge- 
clad, derby-hatted figure, evidently an 
attendant. The old gentleman seemed 
to be asking a question; a lean, shaking 
hand pointed toward the window. 

' Doctor Grimes drew back hastily, 
wondering; a little pulse throbbed in 

j his temple. Was this old gentleman— 

(evidently a man.of means; such a pri- 
vate carriage as this is not maintained 
for nothing in the heart of Manhattan 
—was the old man a prospective pa- 
tient? Despite its shrunken, skull-like 
contours, the aged face still bore a 
hawk’s boldness; here was a_ born 
leader of men. If he could once be led 
to a confidence in Doctor Madison 
Grimes, who knew what a train of rela- 
tives, dependents, friends, might fol- 
low? A rich man, thought the doctor; 
a rich man with rich friends! 

He smacked his lips unconsciously, 
smiling his secret smile, which seemed 
to draw the narrowed gray eyes nearer 


together. Rich patients, who would pay 


him rich fees! Never an_ idealist, 
Madison Grimes had always considered 
the practice of medicine in terms of 
money. Lean years had ingrained in 
him the hatred and fear of poverty; 
and then had come his rather unsavory 
prosperity. The doctor thought regret- 
fully of his late patients; burglars, gun- 
men, thugs, who had accepted his treat- 
ment without protest and paid his stiff 
charges without demur, asking only se- 
crecy. More than he knew, perhaps, 
those patients had changed his moral 
code, It is not easy to hold even to 
high ethical standards among men to 
whom assault with a deadly weapon is 
mere routine, and murder a matter of 
five hundred dollars at most—paid in 
advance, of course. And, at best, Doc- 
tor Grimes’ morality had been decid- 
edly liberal. Hitherto—save for one 
or two secret lapses—the doctor had 
held to the letter of the physician’s 
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code of ethics; but to-day, looking 
wearily about his empty office, he de- 
sired wealth—complete financial se- 
curity—so fiercely that no empty stand- 
ard could have stood between him 
and it. 

Wearily he abandoned his vigil, 
picked up hat and stick, and crossed to 
the Gansley for lunch. In the hotel 
lobby he met Riordan face to face, and 
snarled at him fiercely, so that the 
hardened man hunter quailed and drew 
a little back. 

An empty day followed, and a rest- 
less evening spent at a play which mir- 
rored poverty so realistically that the 
doctor left his seat to wander about the 
streets. He dared not return to the of- 
fice lest some undesirable appear to de- 
mand treatment. 

So, at midnight, he found himself in 
Washington Square, staring moodily at 
the blank, unlit facade of that historic 
landmark, the Magner house. An en- 
during dignity in its very ugliness, it 
stood foursquare and solid, unchanged 
since its building, before the Revolu- 
tion, by that Walter Magner who had 
once owned a quarter section of farm 
land in what is now the very heart of 
the metropolis. Doctor Madison 
Grimes glared at it hatefully, and the 
old mansion bore his gaze in stolid con- 
tempt, its unlighted, many-paned win- 
dows curtained like haughty, indiffer- 
ent eyes closed against the opinions of 
all mankind. 

Unconsciously Grimes shook a trem- 
bling fist. Somewhere behind that 
blind front was Walter Magner IIL, 
asleep in his old four-poster bed, no 
doubt; an old, old man, ancient as that 
one who had driven by the office only 
this morning; an old man who had 
withdrawn from active life more than 
twenty-five years ago to rest secure, 
protected from all vulgar contact by 
the wealth which he had inherited and 
multiplied. Walter Magner III., who 
might fold his hands in perfect con- 
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tent, though he lived to be a thousand 
instead of ninety-six, knowing himself 
safe from care, since he was rich— 
rich! 

And he, Madison Grimes, a better 
man by far—for the doctor knew the 
quality of his intelligence—must toil 
and slave, ministering to thieves and 
cutthroats, or fold his’ own hands, 
watching his scanty savings dwindle 
day by day, until such time as Walter 
Magner ITI. and his ilk should send for 
him to minister to them also—to be a 
sort of upper servant, a medical valet 
to financial supermen. 

The doctor spat, gnawing his well- 
kept nails! a very frenzy of bitterness 
overturned his usual cynical calm. To 
be rich—rich! He could think of noth- 
ing else. He pictured Simpson, Pur- 
don, Graves—successful practitioners 
in their day, now superceded by 
younger men and more modern meth- 
ods, slaving through declining years 
for a bare living, hoping only for death 
before disablement, lest they end in an 
almshouse—and cursed aloud. Be- 
neath all the activities of physicians lies 
a spirit of service; deny and scoff at it 
as they may, sin against it as they often 
do, it still drives them on, groaning. 
Like an aged fire horse at the sound of 
the gong, so the old doctor, bone-weary 
from a toilsome day, rears from his 
hard-won bed to answer an emergency, 
grumbling, perhaps, blaspheming the 
very instinct that drives him, yet obey- 
ing it without question. Such go on 
while they can stand, measuring suc- 
cess in terms of service, unhonored he- 
roes of an unending war. 

But Doctor Madison Grimes was not 
of these; and if one thinks in terms 
of money, the practice of medicine is 
a dog’s life at best. 

Still fuming, his absent eyes fol- 
lowed a slim, erect figure which walked 
swiftly through the little square. Some- 
thing about its slender grace seemed 
vaguely familiar, and vaguely menac- 


ing in spite of its attraction. The un- 
known woman went straight up to the 
old Magner house, mounted its high 
stoop, and paused briefly as though 
fumbling a latch key. The door 
opened ; a broad beam of yellow light 
struck across the foggy air of the park, 
as the glow of an opened fire box 
shines briefly through the dark above 
a moving train. It illumined a woman’s 
graceful figure, wrapped in a_ long 
black cape; the small head, proudly 
held, was crowned with fair hair un- 
hidden by a tiny cap of lawn. 

Doctor Grimes started as though 
stung. Constance Haddon! And here, 
in the house of that aged millionaire! 
Let him look to himself, thought 
Grimes cynically; and shivering a lit- 
tle, for the night was chill, he turned 
toward home. 

Next morning, when the empty for- 
mality of his office hour was nearly 
done, the doctor again saw that shin- 
ing black victoria, its splendid horses 
mincing past at a decorous walk. This 
time it stopped; the same old gentle- 
man, pointing at the doetor’s house, 
seemed urging something upon his 
stolid companion. The palsied head 
jerked vehemently, setting its. top hat 
awry; one clawlike, shaking hand 
clutched the other’s arm. 

Deeply interested, Doctor Grimes 
watched from behind his curtains. The 
old gentleman was insisting on some- 
thing; was it on consulting Madison 
Grimes, M. D.? His attendant seemed 
to yield rather ungraciously and turned 
his head to speak over his shoulder to 
the coachman. The imposing equi- 
page drew in to the curb, so that the 
doctor could almost decipher the mono- 
gram upon its polished door. The 
footman, correct to the last detail in 
buff-colored top hat, maroon livery, 
and shining Russia leather boots, dis- 
mounted and climbed the steps. 

But he did not ring; in a moment he 
returned. Consumed with curiosity, 
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Doctor Grimes raised the window a 
crack, “No, sir,” he heard, “not Gryce 
—Grimes, sir.” 

The footman saluted and climbed 
back to the box; the carriage moved 
on. But Grimes imagined that the old 
gentleman still protested. His palsied 
head nodded rhythmically, like a man- 
darin toy; but it seemed to convey a 
final decision. 

Doctor Grimes went out to his lunch- 
eon, wondering deeply 

Next morning the office hour, still 
unattended, dragged less _ drearily. 
The doctor spent most of the time at 
his window watching for that myste- 
rious victoria. 

Sure enough, at twelve o'clock it 
appeared. And now it drew up to the 
curb, as by a previous command. The 
old gentlman remained in his seat, hud 
dled beneath his rugs, but the gaunt, 
bearded head conveyed triumph in 
every tremulous nod. 

With an ill grace his attendant 
snapped some order over one burly 
shoulder. The footman swung himself 
down mounted Doctor Grimes’ 
steps. This time he rang, briskly, in- 
sistently, as one accustomed to carry 
the commands of authority. 

“See Miss Briggs,” di- 


and 


who it 1s, 
rected the doctor. 
His silent, self-effacing secretary 
rose, by the movement confessing life. 
Until addressed she more 
individual than the desk at which she 


seemed no 


worked so noiselessly. So discreet she 
was, so neutral-minded, that Doctor 
Grimes had long since lost all thought 
of her as human. She was an excel- 
lent piece of office equipment; a cal- 
culating machine, dictaphone, and au- 
tomatic typewriter rolled in one. She 
Was as incapable of error as of inde- 
pendent activity; like any other per- 
fect machine, she needed only to be 
switched on and off. Wherefore the 
inner life of Doctor Madison Grimes 
was bared to her as fully as to his of- 


fice chair; she knew more of him than 
any other living being; than did he 
himself. 

Miss Briggs opened the door, much 
as does one of those contrivances in 
apartment houses which spring the 
latch when one presses a button. Dis- 
closed in the aperture, the liveried foot- 
man saluted. 

“Mr. Magner’s compliments, miss,” 
he said woodenly, “and would Doctor 
Madison Grimes step out to the car- 
riage a minute?” 

Mutely the secretary turned to her 
employer. He nodded. 

“The doctor will be out as soon as 
he has finished with the patient he’s 
treating now,” she answered as me- 
chanically as a phonograph. 

The fiction of engagement came from 
her thin lips dryly, as by the perfection 
of coaching. Miss Briggs need never 
be instructed in such matters. Given 
an empty office and an idle employer, 
she could, by some dry card-index 
magic of her own, produce the illu- 
sion of a waiting room full of eager 
patients. In such things lay her value; 
she was the perfection of secretaries. 

Saluting again, the footman about- 
faced. 

“Walter Magner!” gasped the doct« 

So Doctor Grimes waited, a shrewd 
eye at the curtains, until his odd caller 
betrayed unmistakable signs of impa- 
tience; then he hurried out, bare 
headed, his heart pounding. He had 
greatly overestimated his adroitness, if 
he should prove unable to turn this 
meeting to account, 

“So sorry to keep you 
he apologized. “I was 
the moment.” 

The burly attendant scowled at him 
frankly, but a lean, shaking hand cut 
off his speech. 

“T wanted to see you, Doctor Gryce,”’ 
quavered the old gentleman, regarding 
him with a dim, veiled eye. “I knew 
your father.” 


waiting, sir,” 
engaged for 
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“Sorry, sir,” replied the doctor, his 
manner the pink of deferential cour- 
tesy. “My name is Grimes.” 

Walter Magner gestured impatiently. 
The continual nodding of his white 
head took on an air of irritation; bushy 
brows drew sharply down over his 
rheumy eyes. 

“I know,” he answered in that high, 
piping tone. “I know. Jackson told 
me. What’s the difference? Grimes 
or Gryce? It’s all one—all one, sir!” 
He struck the side of the carriage 
sharply. “I won’t be contradicted, I 
say! I knew your father, Maddy 
Gryce, as well as | know you. His 
very picture, sir! Remarkable like- 
ness—is it not, Jackson?” 

“Of course, Mr. Magner,” the big 
man responded soothingly, and turned 
a helplessly irritated, yet appealing, 
look upon the doctor. Behind Walter 
Magner’s shoulder he tapped his fore- 
head explainingly. 

Doctor Grimes nodded. The old 
man was quite evidently a dotard, liv- 
ing in a dim half world of shadows, 
wherein living and dead are alike vague 
and misty abstractions. Grimes or 
Gryce; what difference, when both were 
but shades thrown against blackness by 
the light of a moment’s fancy? His 
hopes dropped sickeningly; here was 
little chance for a patient. In an hour, 
doubtless, this senile Magner would 
have forgotten both dead friend and 
living stranger. 

“Of course, Mr. Magner,” he re- 
plied with almost affectionate courtesy. 
“I’m very like my father. Every one 
says so. Is there anything——” 

The burly Jackson scowled again. 
Old Mr. Magner blinked and roused 
himself from reverie. 

“Where are we, Jackson,” he asked, 
bewildered. “Who is this gentleman?” 

“Doctor Grimes,” growled the at- 
tendant. 

“Grimes?” repeated the old genitle- 
man. “Grimes? No; Gryce, you mean. 
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It’s Maddy Gryce, isn’t it? Haven't 
seen you for years, old boy.” He 
leaned closer, nodding perpetually, and 
searched the doctor’s face with cold 
scrutiny. “No,” he went on uncer- 
tainly, “not Maddy—not Maddy—oh, 
yes, his son, of course! Old Maddy 
Gryce’s boy. I’m an old man, Maddy 
—a very old man, and forgetful at times, 
You must forgive me.” There was 
a wistful, stately courtesy in the words, 
“No, nothing you can do, my boy— 
nothing anybody can do for me. Glad 
to have seen you. A lawyer, aren't 
you? No, a doctor, of course—a doc- 
tor! A noble profession, my boy, even 
though there are plenty of rascals in 
it.” He leaned closer, whispering 
shrilly. “I can’t trust my doctors, 
Maddy—can’t trust ’em at all.” The 
constant nodding was portentous, mys- 
terious. . 

The old eyes blinked. Peter Magner 
dropped back into that vague, remote 
state, communing, perhaps, with the 
dead he was so soon to join. His shriv- 
eled lips moved soundlessly. Then he 
roused again, starting. 

“Drive on, Jackson,” he ordered 
querulously. “Have them drive on! 
Why are we waiting here?” 

Patently relieved, Jackson gave the 
order. Mr. Magner bowed courteously 
to Doctor Grimes, as to a perfect stran- 
ger, and the carriage rolled away, leav- 
ing him alone on the sidewalk. 

He stood so for a moment, ponder- 
ing, then turned back into the office. 

“Walter Magner,” said he aloud. He 
did not speak to his silent, aloof sec- 
retary; rather he soliloquized betore 
her as before the rest of the mute office 
furnishings. “Walter Magner! A 
millionaire—Heaven only knows how 
many times over. And he took me for 
his old friend’s son. What a chance! 
What a chance!” And he laughed bit- 
terly. “Only a dotard would have done 
it. And how I could work him—if 
only he were the least bit less of 4 
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dotard! But it’s too good, too good. 
He’d forgotten I was alive before I’d 
stopped talking. It’s gone—gone! 
He'll never remember me. And he 
could have made me rich—rich—with- 
out ever feeling it!” 

If he had looked, the doctor might 
have surprised on his secretary’s nor- 
mally blank face an expression of min- 
gled sympathy and disapproval; but he 
did not look. The bare suggestion that 
Miss Briggs was capable of independ- 
ent thought would have first amazed 
and then amused him. Impossible! 

So the days passed with Doctor 
Grimes growing more and more dis- 
couraged. Patients came; one or two, 
as in the time of his earlier struggle ; 
came doubtfully, went away—and 
stayed away. Once more the doctor 
came face to face with the brutal fact 
that he could not inspire confidence in 
honest folk. 

Those were bitter days. Miss Briggs, 
if she had been capable of anything so 
human as resentment, must have 
strained the very limits of her self- 
control. But she remained unchanged, 
emotionless, the perfect machine; 
while Doctor Grimes grew hourly more 
desperate, until not only theft—which 
he had tried once or twice under lesser 
provocation—but murder itself would 
have seemed a price not too great to 
pay for suecess—for financial security. 

Then an afternoon brought him a 
Miss Briggs, rising to don hat 
t, subsided into her usual chair 
and became once more an unconsidered 
office appurtenance while the doctor 
greeted this unexpected guest with min- 
gled pleasure and apprehension. 

“Why, Miss Haddon!” said he. 
“What brings you here?” 

Throwing back her loose dolman, 
the girl gave him both hands. 

“Aren’t you glad to see me, doctor?” 
she asked with that wise, knowing smile 
which left her sapphire eyes cold and 
hard. 


visitor 


and coa 


“Of course,” answered Madison 
Grimes impatiently. “Of course!” 

More than ever he felt that subtle 
repulsion, that hint of vague menace, 
which this woman’s slender, blond 
beauty never failed to rouse in him. 
Irritably he wondered why her’ un- 
doubted charm must always leave him 
cold, even when he knew her to be at- 
tracted to him. 

“Of course I’m glad,” he went on. 
“And what do you want this time? A 
new poison?” His tone carried the 
bitter rage of betrayed confidence. Be- 
hind him Miss Briggs stiffened in her 
chair. 

Constance Haddon gazed at him in 
reproach; only her hard blue eyes 
mocked him. ‘Why, Doc-tor Grimes!” 
she reproved. “Of course you’re jok- 
ing, but it’s in rather bad taste, don’t 
you think? Never mind all that now. 
Mr. Walter Magner wants to see you.” 

The doctor started. “Walter Mag- 
ner!” he repeated. “Then it was you 
I saw that night, going into his house.” 
His gaze accused her. Doctor Grimes 
was not yet wholly without scruple. 
‘What have you been doing there, Con- 
stance Haddon ?” 

Gray eyes battled a moment with 
sapphire blue; but it was the doctor 


who looked down first. 

“T don’t understand your manner, 
Doctor Grimes,” the girl said, rebuk- 
ing him, Injured innocence rang in 
her cool, silvery tones; but her ey: 
still mocked him. “I’m his nurse, oi 
course. After poor, dear Mrs. Mag 
ner died last year, I stayed on to take 
care of him.” 

The doctor glared. ‘“‘Poor M: 
Magner!’ Then that young bounder, 
Van Hooven, is Walter Magner’: 
nephew !” 

Miss Haddon nodded coolly. “Of 
course. And after Mrs. Magner had 
that stroke and died the old gentle- 
man asked me to stay on. And I did.” 

Her unmoved calm shocked Doctor 
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Grimes. He gripped the table edge, 
thrusting out a belligerent chin. 

“And after you’d murdered her,” he 
accused, “you ‘stayed on’! Waiting 
your chance to do for the old man, too, 
I suppose, so your precious Rocky’d 
get his money. Still engaged to him, 
are you?” 

Deeply absorbed, neither noticed 
how the silent secretary, all pretense 
of work dropped, had swung around 
in her chair to listen. 

“You’re acting very strangely, Doc- 
tor Grimes,” came the hard, clear voice, 
undismayed. “Have you been drink- 
ing? I don’t understand you at all.” 

The doctor snarled. “Of course 
not!” he declared viciously. “You 
didn’t egg me on to write an article 
about rare poisons; you didn’t listen in 
on my dictaphone in this very room”— 
he gestured wrathfully toward the 
stenographer’s desk, and Miss Briggs 
whirled, pawing madly through the or- 
derly papers before her, pretending to 
be deep-sunk in work. “You didn’t 
get the idea of giving an old lady stro- 
phanthus out of my notes, and use it 
to commit a slow, safe, cowardly mur- 
der, did you? Oh, no—certainly not!” 

Constance Haddon bore his heavy 
gaze unflinching, her delicate eyebrows 
raised a little. “You needn’t shout,” 
she answered coldly. “I hear per- 
fectly. But it’s too absurd even to 
deny. I took every care of Mrs. Mag- 
ner; I loved her like a—like a pros- 
pective niece by marriage.” ‘The 
woman scarcely troubled to veil the 
derision of the clear, aloof tones; and 
it shone unchecked from her hard eyes. 
‘And when she died—a perfectly natu- 
ral death, as all her physicians would 
testify—and she had several—I was 
truly grieved. It’s very unkind of you 
to talk so.” She dabbed at dry eyes 
with a wisp of lace and linen. 

Doctor Grimes was silenced. How 
could he hope to break through: this 
impenetrable mask? None knew bet- 


ter than he, who had shaped this plan 
of poisoning in the abstract enthusiasm 
of the scientist, that if she had carried 
it out her guilt was beyond detection. 
And he had nothing but unsupported 
suspicion—nothing but an_ intuitive 
certainty—to justify an accusation, 

He shrugged hopelessly. “Well,” he 
conceded, “have it your own way. But 
please say what you want and go.” 

Miss Haddon smiled cynically. 
“You're inhospitable,” she murmured. 
“T don’t think I like you any more— 
but 1 came to say that Mr. Magner 
wants to see you.” 

“I won't go,” cried Grimes defiantly. 
“T won't go, and that’s flat. You can’t 
mix me into it. I don’t know what 
you’re framing on the poor old devil, 
but I’ll be no party to it.” 

“Don't be so vain,’ the girl re- 
proved. “Mr. Magner has plenty of 
doctors—much better ones than you. 
No, he wants you to make his will. 
He’s suspicious of his lawyérs.” 

“To make his will,” repeated Doctor 
Grimes reflectively. 

He was not greatly surprised, hav- 
ing experience of the vagaries of senile 
dementia. Like most doctors of sev- 
eral years’ practice, he had already 
drawn up wills for two or three sus- 
picious persons, whom not even ap- 
proaching death could bring to a trust 
in lawyers. 

“To make his will,” said he, once 
more, this time in a wholly different 
tone. ‘Well, provided I’m not drawn 
into it professionally, I don’t see——” 
His voice faded away ; he looked fixedly 
at his fair visitor. Gradually his mouth 
widened to a tight-lipped smile; his 
narrowed gray eyes seemed to draw 
closer together craftily. 

“Poor Mr. Magner,” Miss Haddon 
resumed nonchalantly. “His eyes are 
very bad, you know; he can’t see to 
read. And he’s afraid his lawyers 
might not write the will as he tells 
them to. So he sent for you. ‘Maddy 
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Gryce’s boy,’ he told me. ‘He’s a law- 
yer, or else a doctor—it’s all the same. 
And Maddy Gryce’s boy would never 
cheat an old man.’ So I came for 
you, of course. Jackson told me about 
his mistake, insisting your name was 
Gryce.” 

Doctor Grimes continued to regard 
her speculatively. His last lingering 
scruples were professional—and he 
was not asked even to examine the old 
gentleman. He could never prove that 
this Haddon woman had hastened the 
end of Walter Magner’s wife; even 
though she had applied the same means 
to Magner himself, no one could prove 
it. And in any case he, Grimes, could 
not be involved merely because he drew 
the old man’s will. 

“How much is he worth?’ 

“Something over twenty million, I 
believe,’ replied the girl. Despite her 
control, a greedy overtone rang in the 
silver voice. 

“Oh, all right,’”’ said Grimes, yielding 
ungraciously, “Vl go, if that will quiet 
him, It’s only a form, anyhow; he’s 
incompetent. The will would never 
stand, even if it were probated.” 

He rose, picked up hat and stick, and 
followed his fair guide from the room, 

Left alone, Miss Briggs closed her 
desk and pinned on her hat with shak- 
ing hands. Almost at the door, she met 
Detective Serge Riordan, with 
whose vigil she was as familiar as her 
employer. She threw him a glance, half 
fascinated, half fearful, and almost ran 
past him, thin lips tight closed, 

The doctor and Miss Haddon rolled 
swiftly downtown in a huge imported 
limousine; Walter Magner did not 
scorn motor cars, in spite of a personal 

reference for horseflesh. Both sat 
erect and tense; neither spoke at all. 
Miss Haddon’s profile, ivory-white in 
the gleam of passing street lamps, had 
the delicate sharpness of an old cameo 
—of the Empress Aggripina, perhaps. 
Doctor Madison Grimes noticed it only 


subconsciously; he was deep in that 
ever-recurring moral strife which all 
men know. But the result was inevi- 
table, for in this war one conscious sur- 
render forces a series of defeats, more 
and more crushing, up to the final de- 
bacle. Before they had reached Wash- 
ington Square his decision was taken, 
his surrender conceded; silently he 
yielded the sword of conscience. 

He followed the nurse up the high 
stoop and into a square, ugly reception 
hall hung about with smirking like- 
nesses Of long-dead Dutchmen.  Liv- 
eried footmen stood at attention, move- 
less as the paintings; an impressive, 
side-burned butler received them with 
a scant supercilious obeisance. Even 
in his dotage, Walter Magner III. lived 
regally. 

Miss Haddon led the guest into a 
small reception room, crowded with 
clumsy old teakwood and mahogany. 
Here a stout, asthmatic personage rose 
to greet them, his black-ribboned pinc- 
nez shining inimicably. 

Grimes recognized Doctor Feather- 
stonhaugh—the eminent Doctor Feath- 
erstonhaugh, physician to the truly 
great—and his manner was tinged with 
a reluctant respect. 

The authority acknowledged his 
humbler colleague’s introduction with 
grudging civility. 

“Yes, yes, of course, Doctor Graves 
—Grimes, you say. How do? You un- 
derstand, of course, doctor, that this is 
merely to pacify Mr. Magner. He has 
asked to talk with you in private. All 
delusional, of course—misidentifies you 
—calls you Gryce. . Very secretive, too 
—suspicious—as all these seniles are.’ 
Subtle irritation rang in the doctor’ 
brusque tones. Plainly Mr. Magner 
had refused to explain his intentions ; 
and his medical attendant resented this 
secrecy. “Not a_ consultation, of 
course,” he went on, emphasizing his 
words with pointed Oxford glasses. 
“Not by any means! Your visit has 
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no professional bearing—none what- 
ever! Get that clear in your mind, 
doctor.” 

“| quite understand, Doctor Feather- 
stonhaugh,” replied Grimes pacifically. 
“It would be presumptuous for me to 
imagine anything else, with you in at- 
tendance.” Just as well to spread it 
on thick, he reflected cynically. These 
bumptious old parties would stand any 
amount of flattery. “I merely came, 
as any layman might, to gratify the 
whim of a senile dement.” 

“Of course—of course!” agreed the 
other, mollified. ‘Nothing but the sus- 
picious attitude of a very old man. But 
don’t assume,” he went on, his thoughts 
shifting from his personal position to 
the abstract medical features of the 
case, “don’t assume that Mr. Magner 
is by any means really demented. The 
condition is more arterio-sclerotic than 
senile.” Grimes started at the word. 
“He has lapses of memory, confised 
states; but at other times he’s quite 
cledr, and even remembers what has 
been said when he seemed hopelessly 
muddled. I tell you this for your own 
guidance. Don’t attempt to soothe him 
by lying; he’s likely to find you out. 
The old gentleman is much more canny 
than he appears. Even now I'd hesi- 
tate to call him incompetent.” 

Doctor Grimes listened with an im- 
patience barely masked by courtesy. 
tlow these old blow-hards did love the 
sound of their own voices! What did 
old Featherstonhaugh know about the 
senile dementias, anyhow? But this be- 
lief of his might be convenient enough 
—in case—— 

“Better go up now, doctor,” directed 
the older man. “Mr. Magner will be 
getting impatient.” 

So Doctor Grimes again followed his 
guide, up a wide curving stairway and 
through a door where another footman 
siood on guard, The burly attendant, 
Jackson, hovering in the hallway, fa- 
vored them with an ugly look. 


Into a huge, darkened room he went, 
In its center stood a vast four-poster 
bed, its gloomy brocaded hangings 
pushed to head and foot. A nurse rose 
at their entry, with a crackling of stiff 
white skirts. 

“All right, Monohan,” whispered 
Miss Haddon, “you can go now.” 

And the other nodded, as to unques- 
tioned authority, and rustled out. 

Miss Haddon snapped on a cluster of 
ceiling lights. In the exact ,middle of 
the great bed, strangely shrunken and 
small, like a fairies’ changling child, lay 
Walter Magner III. His emaciated 
frame scarcely made a hillock in the 
smooth fall of the counterpane; his old 
head rolled weakly on its pillow. With 
its thin white locks, penthouse brows, 
and still-vigorous beard, it might have 
belonged to King David. He shivered 
weakly beneath his coverings. 

“Who is it?” he demanded in a spent 
whisper. The light threw eerie shad- 
ows on hollow temples and_ beneat! 
cheek bones whose fleshy covering had 
wasted away. From _ beneath thick 
brows his dim old eyes sought feebly, 
almost sightless. 

“Who is it? You, Jackson?” 

“It’s Connie, Mr. Magner,” replied 
the girl softly; but the affection ‘of her 
tone rang false and hollow to her audi- 
tor. It satisfied the invalid, however. 
He lifted a clawlike hand. 

“Connie?” he quavered. “Little Con- 
nie Haddon. Did you bring him? Have 
you got Maddy Gryce there?” 

“Right here, sir,” interposed Doctor 
Grimes, stepping forward. 

“Ah,” sighed the old man, relieved. 
“Old Maddy—no, Maddy’s boy, isn’t it? 
Yes, yes! Come closer, boy; I can't 
see you. Want you to make my will. 
Can’t trust my lawyers; I can’t see to 
read. They might give the money to 
that scapegrace nephew of mine, Rocky. 
Won’t do it. Give it to charity first. 
Can’t even trust Featherstonhaugh. 
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Trust you, though. Get paper, Maddy 
—get paper and write my will!” 

He dropped back, spent and gasping 
with his vehemence. The bearded face 
was wax-white, wasted; great sweat 
drops stood out on its parchment fore- 
head. Anotker twenty-four hours, Doc- 
tor Grimes’ professional eye estimated, 
and Walter Magner III. would be one 
with Walter Magner II. and with old 
Walter Magner the first. 

Doctor Madison Grimes settled him- 
self at the little bedside table, groped 
for his fountain pen, and produced 
from an inner pocket one of those 
printed forms which lawyers use for 
wills. Years before he had secured a 
supply of these, and a smattering of 
professional verbiage, when another of 
his patients had demanded this same 
service. And so, to-night, he had come 
prepared. 

“You’re too weak to talk much, sir,” 
said he smoothly. “I'll just fill out the 
usual forms and then you can tell me 
how you want your money divided.” 

“That’s right, Maddy, boy,” quavered 
the ancient. “Must save strength— 
nearly gone. I’ve been waiting for 
long, long years, Maddy—waiting to 
die until I thought the Lord had for- 
gotten me. But He’s calling me now, 
Maddy—calling at last. And I'll be going 
soon—back to your father and all my 
old friends. Dead and gone—dead and 
gone these many years!” 

Madison Grimes, M. D., wrote busily, 
ignoring the pathetic words. 

“I, Walter Magner, being of sound 
mind——-”_ He grinned to himself— 
“of sound mind Last will and tes- 
tament. 

“Lirst: I direct that all my just debts 
and funeral expenses be paid-——” 

He looked up. “Now for the 
quests, sir. We can omit any schedule 
of your estate. Just the estimated 
total.” 

“About twenty million,” whispered 
the dying man. 
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“Twenty million!” repeated Doctor 
Grimes, tasting the words like a bon 
vivant mumbling port wine. He 
glanced up; from across the table two 
sapphire eyes transfixed him, luminous 
in that dim-lit chamber as a cat’s eyes. 
He wrote briefly. 

“And you want to leave it? 
the smaller bequests first, sir.” 

“Only a few,’ mumbled Walter 
Magner. “First, to Connie, here, ten 
thousand—for her kindness.” The 
bearded lips essayed a grateful smile. 

Constance Haddon made a little coo- 
ing sound as of protestant thanks; but 
her eyes flamed into those purblind ones. 

“Twenty thousand, to be divided 
among servants,” whispered the old 
man. “According to schedule. Lam- 
bert has it; my lawyer. And interest 
of twenty thousand more to Rockwell 
van Hooven—nephew; life interest 
only. Spendthrift ; can’t be trusted with 
money. Ingrate, sir—rascal!” The 
thin voice deepened with anger. Then 
he quieted. ‘“Can’t explain—too weak,” 
he mumbled. “Principal to revert to 
residuary legatee.” 

Doctor Grimes wrote the legacy to 
Constance Haddon; to the servants, 
then paused. 

“And the residuary legatee, sir?” 

The girl leaned forward. 

Mr. Magner hesitated. “Charity, sir, 
charity! Who? Oh—— You're a 
doctor, aren’t you, Maddy? What hos- 
pital—you in?” 

“st Paul's,” 

“Give—everything St. 
pital, then.” 

The old head dropped back; the dim 
eyes closed. Alarmed, Constance Had 
don busied herself with restoratives, 
held smelling salts beneath the bold 
curved nose, poured a dose of aromatic 
ammonia. 

Unheeding, Doctor Grimes wrote on 
As the old man moaned and reopened 
weary eyes, he finished and rose. 

“Now to get in witnesses and sign 


Take 


Paul’s Hos- 
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this.” His voice was uneven, as though 
he might suddenly burst into hysterical 
laughter. The hands which folded the 
long document shook so that it crackled 
again. 

“Get—nurse—footmen,” whispered 
the host. ‘You make third, Maddy.” 

So it was done. Incuriously the two 
employees signed beneath Walter Mag- 
ner’s weak, shaking scrawl. The paper 
was folded so that none saw its content. 

“My will,” quavered the old man. 
“Remember it, both of you.” 

And they went out. 

Steadying his wrist with a shaking 
left hand, Doctor Madison Grimes af- 
fixed his signature also. 

“You keep it, Maddy,” ordered the 
old gentleman. “Keep it and probate 
for me—only a day or so, Maddy! 
Can’t trust anybody else. Good boy! 
Can’t thank you; won’t insult you by 
offering pay. Like your father—a gen- 
tleman! Good-by.” 

Immediately he was sunk 
easy sleep of weakness and age. 

Buttoning the paper beneath his coat, 
Madison Grimes tiptoed out. The girl 
followed him. In the hall he turned 
upon her. 

“Where can we talk?” he demanded. 
His face jerked uncontrollably ; he held 
his voice to a whisper as it were by the 
grip of both hands. “Quick!” 

Infected by his excitement, she led 
him to a little sitting room; the footman 
stared after them, stolidly wondering. 

Facing the young woman within a 
bolted door, Madison Grimes gripped 
her shoulders. 

“Do you want nine million dollars ?” 
he said between clenched teeth. 

She showed no surprise; only cha- 
grin. ‘Nine million? Is that all?’ 

He spread the will before her, a shak- 
ing finger laid upon its last clause. 

“And I direct that the balance of my 
estate be divided equally between my 
beloved nephew, Rockwell van Hooven, 
and the society of the St. Paul’s Hos- 
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pital!” he read, half aloud. “Idiot! If 
I’d made it all to him somebody’d be 
sure to smell a rat. Now, even the 
trustees of St. Paul’s will help. This 
will’s going to stand, I say!” His voice 
rose; he shook her unresisting figure in- 
sanely. 

“Good! Better half than none.” 

Neither considered the bat-eared 
Rocky for an instant. Though left 
to him, the money would be Constance 
Haddon’s; that both accepted without 
argument. 

The girl reached out a greedy hand, 
but Doctor Grimes snapped up the pre- 
cious document. 

“No!” he said, “not so easy. 
do I come in?” 

Her fierce eyes challenged him, all 
pretense of coolness gone. Deliberately 
he folded the will and buttoned it away. 

“I have a bill against Rockwell van 
Hooven for professional services.” 
Doctor Grimes’ manner was assured, 
triumphant. He was master of the situ- 
ation. ‘Services to be rendered later, 
at his convenience. The amount is one 
million dollars!” 

She clamored at him; for a moment 
they raged, furious, stripped of all con- 
ventions—two greedy hyenas, quarrel- 
ing over their kill. Yet neither forgot 
to hold their voices down lest some one 
hear. It added the last grotesque touch 
of sordidness ; these two, hot-eyed, mur- 
derous, voicing their money lust in 
hushed half-whispers. 

Then the woman yielded suddenly. 
“All right. I promise.” 

“Good,” said the doctor. ‘‘Remem- 
ber, no double cross! I'll destroy the 
will. And if you steal it and try to 
go on without me I’ll swear the old man 
was delirious—incompetent. And if 
that doesn’t work Til give the whole 
show away. I want mine—see? And 
I’m going to get it! Send your pre- 
cious Rocky around with an iron-clad 
agreement, binding him to pay my mil- 
lion, and you get the will. You 
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ought to be grateful—I might have 
asked half!” 

In such a mood, the fruit of deceit 
close under one arm, hugging to him- 
self wealth and an assured future, Doc- 
tor Madison Grimes left that house of 
the shadow of death. 

On the way home he routed out a 
lawyer acquaintance, to borrow a book 
on contracts ; he dared not ask legal ad- 
vice in this matter. In his lonely of- 
fice he worked and studied for hours, 
far into the night, laboriously framing 
an unbreakable compact. 

It was scarcely done and painfully 
copied, one-finger fashion, on the type- 
writer, when a hurried knock came at 
the door. Sullen, awkward as ever, the 
irregular features of Rocky van Hoo- 
ven greeted him. The fellow was brick- 
red and sweaty—an unpleasant sight. 

“Here’s your confounded paper,” he 
mumbled. “Give me the will, quick! 
The old fool’s dying, they say.” 
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Doctor Grimes read the instrument 
with care. Almost word for word it 
followed his own contract, so that he 
nodded, relieved. Plainly the Haddon 
woman meant to play fair. It was 
signed and witnessed; but to make as- 
surance certainty he led the sweating 
Rocky into the Gansley, across the way, 
and had him acknowledge his signature 
before night clerk and bell-boy captain. 

With these two added witnesses’ sig- 
natures attached, he accepted the new 
document and made his exchange. 
Surly and uncouth to the last, Rocky 
snatched at it and disappeared. 

Doctor Madison Grimes lighted a 
cigarette, spread the paper before him 
on his desk, and settled to an all-night’s 
vigil. How could he sleep? His la- 
bors were done. The old man would 
die to-night ; then a brief wait—a month 
or two, while the will was probated— 
and then—— 

One million dollars. 


a 
CONVICT ALTERS PRISON RECORDS TO FREE PALS 


BY altering the prison records and the papers committing offenders to Sing 
Sing, a trusted convict nearly succeeded recently in effecting the release 


of his friends from that institution before their terms had expired. 


Major 


Lewis E. Lawes, the warden, discovered the alterations that had been made in 
the records of John Parker and John Kent, notorious wire tappers, and straight- 
way began an investigation to determine whether there was a plot to release 
any other prisoners, 

Kent and Parker, who had two more months to serve, each had been held 
for twelve days in jail before they were tried and found guilty. According to 
the law of New York State, those twelve days must be deducted from the sen- 
tence imposed upon them. The time they spent in jail was duly recorded in 
their commitment papers, and entered also on the books of the prison. 

{t is suspected that a fellow convict, a forger named Albert Sonnenberg, 
changed the figure one in the number twelve, to four, making the time Kent 
and Parker had been held in jail appear to be forty-two days. The word 
“twelve” was also erased and “forty-two” substituted. From the prison safe 
certain documents were taken and changes were made in them so that they 
would agree with the altered figures in the commitment papers. Duplicate rec- 
ords are, however, kept in a place to which none of the convicts have access. 
The difference between the records led to the discovery of the plot to free the 
prisoners. 

_ Kent, Parker, and Sonnenberg have been transferred to the dreaded Clinton 
prison at Dannemora. Instead of having a month lopped off their Megitimate 
terms, the forger’s friends may be held for two years longer for violating 
Prison rules. 
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HE rain took the city by sur- 
prise. Night had masked its 
sudden assemblage of low, 
heavy clouds, and with only 
the warning of a freakish, gusty blast 
of wind the ranked battalions of big, 
splashing drops swept down to the at- 
tack, drenching the blaspheming own- 
ers of a dozen assorted hats playfully 
dancing away on the wings of the fit- 
ful breeze before they could leap back 
to cover. 

A moment before the lighted street 
had been moderately crowded with its 
normal, nightly throng. It was in the 
heart of the theater district, a blaze 
of multicolored incandescents; the 
street was crammed with slow-moving 
motors and clanging surface cars, the 
walks alive with the nicely dressed pa- 
trons of early closing plays. Under 
the onslaught of the rain it emptied as 
if by some vast, well-rehearsed scheme 
on the part of the passers-by. Here 
and there some prudent soul plodded 
bravely under an umbrella; the traffic 
police at the corners glistened in mirac- 
ulously acquired oilskins, the vehicles 
defied the shower magnificently, and 
inside the plate-glass windows their oc- 
cupants turned supercilious glances on 
the scuttling pedestrian taking hurried 
cover under a cornice by crowding inte 
an already packed doorway. 

The shower overtook one casual 
stroller conveniently in front of the 
brightly lighted lobby of the Castor 
Theater, a gleaming cave of white mar- 
ble and polished brass, its uniformed 


carriage starter standing ready to com- 
mence his final duty for the night, a 
long, double row of private and pub 
lic cars lined up along the curb wait- 
ing for his electric summons from the 
patent signboard overhead. Inside the 
theater a patter of gentle applause 
seemed to echo the plash of the rain; 
a softened note of orchestral music 
drifted out into the lobby as the rain- 
bound gentleman in the ‘neat dinner 
jacket and new, snowy straw hat sprang 
under cover, brushing the first big drops 
from his shoulders. 

A moment later ushers had thrust 
back the theater’s inner doors, and the 
first rank of playgoers emerged into 
the corridor, men muttering impatient 
exclamations under their breath at the 
displeasing spectacle of the swimming 
street, women’s voices lifted in high, 
naive complaint, as if the shower had 
been arranged by some special and ma- 
licious providence expressly to spoil 
their gowns and interfere with their 
after-theater plans. In a moment more 
the open space was crowded with the 
stream from within, the rear 
pressing steadily against the first com- 
ers, the chorus of disgusted ejaculation 
rising higher and higher. Trailing op- 
era cloaks were trodden upon, jerked 
free with muttered exclamations and 
venomous glares; the heat and discom- 
fort of close-crowding humanity re- 
vealed that these fine folk in their silk 
and lace and jewels were not very much 
different from any other crowd. 

The man in the dinner jacket seemed 
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to feel slightly conscious of his unwar- 
rantable intrusion. The other rain- 
marooned people about him had a pur- 
chased right to the shelter of the Cas- 
tor’s lobby, such as it was. He was a 
mere outsider, stealing cover from the 
storm. He did not press toward the 
starter, like most of the men about him. 
He did not elbow his neighbors or try 
to force a path through them to the 
forlorn hope of a disengaged taxi on 
the curb. He effaced himself courte- 
ously, drawing back against the side 
wall and standing still, occupying as 
little space as possible. He acted as 
if he knew that the shower would go 
as quickly as it had come, as if he had 
nothing in particular to do and didn't 
in the least mind waiting until the 
more restless people about him had 
found a means of escape. 

He was in the thirties, apparently, 
a man who gave the impression of be- 
longing in such an assemblage as this, 
among other nicely dressed, well-fed 
people. His dinner coat, in the rather 
advanced mode of the moment, fitted 
him beautifully; his face had the im- 
maculate look of extra-careful shaving. 
He carried his goodly shoulders well 
with a hint of the athlete in the 
poise of his head, the confident ease 
of his position. As he stood, with his 
back to the marble, he made a ges- 
ture with his left hand, the half-in- 
voluntary movement of the forearm 
and fingers which assured him that the 
thin leather case in his right, inner 
pocket was still there. A good-natured 
smile lightened his look as the hand 
dropped. It was absurd, the lips seemed 
to say, to be afraid of pickpockets 
here. None of these people needed to 
condescend to such crude expedients, 
to judge by their appearance at least. 

He studied those nearest him with 
a casual interest. At his right a thick- 
set, purple-faced man in full evening 
dress glared about him belligerently, 
apostrophizing the weather in an un- 


back, 


dertone addressed to anybody who 
cared to listen. At his left a thin, 
reedy youth, in a decent black suit and 
a clerically white tie, seemed resigned 
to the situation sufficiently to grin 
amiably as his eyes met those of the 
outsider. Immediately in front of him, 
her profile turned toward him so that 
he might study it at his full leisure, 
stood a remarkably pretty girl, beauti- 
fully dressed, her pale, creamy theater 
wrap falling away from bared throat 
and slim, graceful shoulders. 

She seemed completely oblivious to 
the scrutiny which Howard Stanton 
directed toward her. Her eyes were 
fixed on the crowd under the porte- 
cochére, as if looking for a signal from 
the escort who must have ventured into 
the rain in search of a dilatory car. 
Stanton deduced that she was not un- 
der the chaperonage of any of the peo- 
ple who pressed about her, or she would 
have revealed the fact by speaking or 
being spoken to. And certainly a girl 
of her youth and beauty and obvious 
wealth had not come to the Castor 
alone. No. Her escort must have gone 
to hurry up their conveyance. He 
found a mild satisfaction in the oppor- 
tunity to stand in such close proximity 
to a girl so patently an aristocrat. He 
had no social ambitions, and he was, in 
general, quite content with himself and 
his walk in life. But there was a thrill, 
all the same, in standing within a few 
inches of a girl like this, able to study 
her without offense. 

He observed that she wore a great 
deal of jewelry. To Mr. Stanton this 
confirmed the impression of aristoc- 
racy. She had a diamond butterfly in 
her light, wavy hair; a big pearl glowed 
softly in the curving lobe of her tiny 
pink ear. A slight motion of her slim 
body exposed a string of well-matched 
pearls about her throat, with a glint of 
mauvé lightning hinting of some other 
ornament in the front of her dress. 

At first Mr. Stanton’s interest in 
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these trinkets was purely impersonal. 
He did not wear jewelry himself, but 
if he had been in love with a girl he 
would have made it a point of pride to 
see that she wore as much of it as pos- 
sible. He thoroughly approved of this 
girl’s taste in decoration, and he dal- 
lied, for a moment, with a vague, wist- 
ful dream that some happy chance 
should make them acquainted, so that, 
perhaps, he might some day buy her a 
string of rubies or emeralds or some- 
thing like that. 

But Mr. Stanton was no daydreamer 
—at least his dreams never interfered 
very long with his exceedingly shrewd 
idea of the main chance. And, before 
he had studied the attractive profile 
for more than sixty seconds, his atten- 
tion had been taken from the lady her- 
self and had centered itself utterly on 
her ornaments. His eyes narrowed a 
little, the lashes masking the contrac- 
tion of their pupils. The girl turned 
a little away from him, as if suddenly 
aware of his unwavering stare. He 
saw, with a sharp acceleration of his 
pulses, that the tiny jeweled clasp of 
the necklace was unfastened, that the 
string of pearls held its place on her 
shoulders only by the chance distribu- 
tion of its weight. If she bent forward 
ever so little the pearls would slip to 
the floor. And the very lightest pull 
would snatch them away, as they lay 
now. The chances were she wouldn't 
even feel it. 

Mr. Stanton did not know a great 
deal about pearls, beyond the common 
knowledge that they were horribly 
valuable. He had no use for gentle- 
men who stooped to thievery in public 
places, and his fingers lacked the nice 
sensitiveness which is an essential in 
that degraded calling. But he stared at 
the unfastened catch with a kind of 
self-hypnosis slowly deadening his rea- 
son. There might be twenty thousand 
dollars’ worth of pearls in that string. 
And if a fellow merely sold them care- 


fully, one at a time, here and there, 
how could he be caught? In a crowd 
like this, too—why, he had felt the 
safety of the surroundings himself! 
Nobody would be expecting to be 
robbed under the glow of the electrics 
in this glare of white marble. It was 
a chance in a thousand. It might never 
happen again. A little nerve, a quick 
motion of one hand, and he might 
pocket more thousands for his niglit’s 
work than he had ever earned in hun- 
dreds at one time. A fellow would be 
a fool to pass up a chance like this. 

His reason reasserted itself as his 
arm tensed for the attempt. What a 
fool’s notion! To try a clumsy, un- 
skilled bit of robbery with all these 
lights glaring at him, with twenty pairs 
of eyes within easy range, with his es- 
cape blocked by close-pressed rows of 
people on every side! Get himself 
locked up and searched—searched— 
Howard Stanton almost shivered. Not 
for all the pearls that ever came out 
of the ocean! No, sir. Not in a thou- 
sand years! What had got into him, 
anyway? Was he losing his grip? He 
glanced carefully about him, as if some 
of the people who had jostled him might 
have read his thoughts. 

Still, as he resumed his fascinated 
study of the necklace, the round, 
creamy, glowing spheres allured him 
hideously. If only he could afford to 
take the risk! But he couldn't, of 
‘ourse. He mustn’t think of it. And 
yet, if a fellow could get away with it 
—he held his breath. A slight motion 
of the girl’s throat had disturbed the 
balance of the necklace. It was slip- 
ping down; she'd feel it, of course, and 
catch it before it fell, close the snap, 
and the chance of getting it would be 
gone. He watched, spellbound, his lips 
dry and his clenched hands hot and 
moist. 

Suddenly the girl caught a signal 
from the missing escort, evidently, for 
she smiled, nodded, and gathered her 
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wrap close about her, sidling gently 
between the two men who stood be- 
fore her. Stanton heard her low- 
voiced murmur of apology, caught the 
flash of her smile. Without thinking 
he moved behind her. Something 
dropped gently on the silk-clad instep 
of his foot, something that sent an elec- 
tric quiver through and through him. 
What incredible luck! He bent swiftly 
and caught up the strung globules with 
a single, sweeping clutch of his fingers. 
As he straightened he worked the dan- 
gling end into his palm. 

The girl was already well beyond 
him, separated by the press. There 
wasn't a chance of trouble now. Even 
if she missed it before she reached the 
car, he could manage a get-away long 
before suspicion fell on him. He set 
his shoulder between the two men be- 
fore him and pressed forward, heed- 
less of their angry glances. It was still 
raining pitchforks, but what did a wet- 
ting matter? He’d better get away be- 
fore there was any breath of trouble. 

Luck was evidently making a spe- 
cial favorite of him to-night, however. 
As he jostled his way to the sidewalk 
the downpour faded to a few scatter- 
ing drops. The pent-up crowds in 
makeshift shelter flocked the wet con- 
crete,. their subdued spirits rising 
swiftly in the welcome coolness that 
followed the shower. Conditions could 
not have been more friendly to a man 
who desired to efface himself as quickly 
and thoroughly as possible. Stanton 
turned at the first corner, walked lei- 
surely for half a block, and was on the 
point of turning into an inviting café 
when a light hand dropped on his arm. 
He whirled in a flash, his pulses rac- 
ing. It was the lean, rat-faced youth 
in the white tie, his discolored, gold- 
faced teeth exposed in an ingratiating 
grin, his muddy eyes covertly accusing. 

“Hadn’t you better be clubby, 
brother?” he suggested. “You don’t 
want to hog all the luck, do you?” 


“I don’t get you,” said Stanton, his 
voice grating. “Take your hands off 
me or I'll P 

“Come through, come through,” said 
the other less amiably. “You can’t stall 
me. I spotted you when you nicked 
that string o’ pearls from the little 
queen in white. Nice, smooth, easy 
work. You just beat me to it. Id ’a’ 
grabbed ’em in another shake, sure.” 

“Rave on,’ said Stanton coldly. 
“Wherever you buy that hop, it’s good 
stuff. Keep right on smoking it.” 

“That'll be about all from you. Come 
across or I'll blow. You're gettin’ 
down easy. Hand me another stall, 
and I’ll drive a spike clean through the 
play.” 

Stanton glanced behind him. A. 
dozen people were coming toward them, 
and the café lights shed a circular ra- 
diance on the sidewalk which made 
strong-arm methods definitely out of 
the question. He was not tempted to 
try flight; after all, he reflected, the 
fellow might be pacified. He grinned 
with sudden good nature. 

“All right. You win, 
take to forget it?” 

The muddy eyes narrowed and the 
mouth screwed up into mean, calcu- 
lating lines. Stanton saw that he was 
being appraised. 

‘Don’t try anything too strong, or 
there’s nothing doing. I’m no mil 
lionaire.” 

“A cen’ch’ry ought to be about right. 
You'd ought to get five hundred, any- 
way. Slip me a hundred, and we'll 
part pals.” 

Stanton hesitated. He knew that the 
money demanded was far less than an 
even split in the value of the thing in 
his pocket. Evidently the other claim- 
ant had not seen clearly, or he would 
have set his figure much higher. And 
yet—he decided in favor of surrender. 
He dragged out the thin leather wal- 
let and extracted two fifty-dollar bills, 
without exposing its contents to his 


What’ll you 
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self-appointed partner in crime. The 
man took them with a quick, stealthy 
sweep of his hand, closing them in his 
fist in the same gesture. Without a 
word he melted out of sight. Stanton 
laughed under his breath and went into 
the café. 

He had scarcely found himself a 
small table and given his temperate or- 
der for vichy and milk to a thin-lipped, 
scornful waiter, when a shadow fell 
across the cloth. He glanced up to 
meet the glance of the thickset, beefy 
man who had stood next to him in the 
lobby. The fellow’s round, piggy eyes 
twinkled evilly, and his smile conveyed 
his errand to Stanton’s displeased mind 
before he slouched down, with a fat 
sigh, into the vacant chair opposite 
and made known his purpose in words. 

“About right for a little dividend 
stuff, isn’t it?’ he said insinuatingly. 
“You weren't expecting to go right 
home with all those little pretties in 
your jeans, were you? I kinda thought 
you'd wait to spread the luck around a 
bit. I could see you weren’t a hog.” 

Stanton opened his lips to deny the 
imputation. But the gleam in the big 
man’s eye made him think better of it. 
He shrugged his shoulders complais- 
antly. 

“I’m paying off, I guess. You're the 
second winner to drop around with 
his ticket. How much does yours call 
for?” 

The big man winked. “Oh, a couple 
of hundred ought to be about right, eh? 
That leaves you a neat little profit on 
the deal, if I’m any judge. How 
about it?” 

Stanton shrugged again. He took 
four bills from the wallet this time. 
The fat stranger palmed them absent- 
mindedly, gazing vacantly at the per- 
spiring orchestra as his broad hand 
closed on the money. He grinned his 
thanks and vanished unobtrusively be- 
yond a banked cluster of artificial 
palms, 


Stanton fingered the pearls in his 
pocket. He glanced about him warily, 
tempted to indulge in his first chance 
to examine his loot. It seemed per- 
fectly safe. His back was toward the 
main body of the room; the wall 
screened him on two sides; the palms 
offered a partial shelter on the fourth, 
He yielded to temptation and drew the 
shimmering thing lovingly out of its 
pocket, holding it cautiously in a 
cupped palm and feasting his eyes on 
the beauty of it, while his mind dwelt 
agreeably on a vision of what it would 
buy when he had turned it into money. 

After all, he told himself, a man who 
refused to take a chance when luck put 
it fairly in his way was a fool. It was 
all very well to advise a cobbler to 
stick to his last, but mighty few cob- 
blers got fat doing it. Five minutes’ 
work and a little hush money, and he 
had made as much as he could have 
made in a month, perhaps—without any 
of the risks involved in his regular 
line of endeavor. It was pretty soft, 
any way he looked at it, although the 
pleasure of it was appreciably dimin- 
ished by the two enforced divisions he 
had already made in the plunder. Stan- 
ton was not regretful about the money; 
it was the principle that annoyed him. 
Twice in one evening he had _ been 
shaken down by crooks; that was bad 
enough, but when the humiliation was 
aggravated by the knowledge that both 
blackmailers were lesser crooks than he 
—cheap-skate crooks, to whom a hun- 
dred dollars real money, it was 
sufficient to take the edge from Stan- 
with his first essay 


wae 
ton’s satisfaction 
in robbery. 

Still, he had done pretty well. The 
pearls were beautiful in themselves, 
quite aside from the value of them. He 
took a keen delight in surveying them 
surreptitiously below the edge of the 
table. He fancied that he might keep 
a few of them, have them made into 
studs or links, perhaps. Anyway, he 
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wouldn’t sell them all at once. He 
stiffened suddenly and lowered his 
hand out of sight, slipping the pearls 
into his pocket before he lifted his 
glance. 

Just behind and beside him, leaning 
over the palms, stood a short, aggres- 
sive, flat-faced man, his head set al- 
most between his high, muscular shoul- 
ders, his whole appearance fairly 
screaming aloud the fact that he be- 
longed to some branch or other of the 
thief-taking profession. His counte- 
nance wore a look of intense delight, 
and his eyes glowed dully, as if some 
lingering reflection of the pearls lay in 
them. He moved up beside Stanton. 

“Pretty neat, I’d say. Let’s have an- 
other look at ’em.” 

Stanton thought quickly. The man 
was.a flat-foot beyond any shadow of 
doubt. Once let him get those pearls 
fairly in his hands, and there would be 
no chance of realizing on them for 
Howard Stanton. It would be a choice 


between giving them up gracefully or 


having them taken by force. He 
laughed gently, to cover his calcula- 
tions. The plain-clothes man empha- 
sized his request with a_ gathering 
scowl, like the descent of a small thun- 
derstorm on a rugged, granite bluff. 

Stanton laughed again. “If I had 
my nerve to shake down a bull I’d 
offer ‘em to you at a bargain,” he said, 
chuckling. ‘They got by with you, all 
right. I’m hoping they’ll get past the 
lady, too. If they were real ones they’d 
be worth twenty or thirty thousand. 

sit was, they set me back three hun- 

His face assumed a virtuous 

expression as he uttered this sound 
truth, He drew the string from the 
pocket and spread it on the cloth. “To 
bad they’re only glass and fish scales, 
eh?” 

The man shot a keen glance at him 
and bent over the pearls. 

“You say they’re phoney, eh?” He 
shook his head. “They look mighty 
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near the real thing to me. Let’s take 
a little walk over to the eighteenth pre- 
cinct and let the desk lieutenant take 
a squint at them. Nice night to walk. 
Come on.” 

Stanton’s heart sank. If they once 
got him under lock and key just at 
present, good-by pearls, good-by lib- 
erty, good-by a lot of exceedingly de- 
sirable things. He searched the hard 
eyes for some hint of relenting, but 
they were merciless. Inspiration came 
to him. : 

‘Look here, officer, I’d be mighty glad 
to get run in at any time except to- 
night. If you pinch me on suspicion 
of having grabbed these beads you'll 
spoil a mighty important date I’ve got 
ribbed up for this evening, and it’ll be 
my painful duty, when I reach the jew- 
elry store that sold me these trinkets, to 
show you up as far as the law allows. 
If you’re lookmg for trouble go ahead 
and make your pinch.” 

“T was brought up on it,” said the 
other. “I love it. Come along. If 
the lieutenant says they’re glass you'll 
be back in time to keep your date—if 
you’ve got one.” 

Stanton played his last card desper- 
ately. It was a long chance, after the 
man had seen the pearls, but it was 
better than being dragged to a station 
and searched and locked up. He lifted 
a corner of his wallet into view above 
the lapel of his coat. “If you were a 
business man,” he suggested persua- 
sively. 

He saw the greedy gleam in the hard 
eyes and knew that he had touched 
the right note. 

“Who says I ain't?’ demanded the 
other. ‘“What’s the idea?” 

“It might be worth a hundred to me 
to be let alone for an hour or so,” said 
Stanton carelessly. ‘‘That’s all it’s 
worth. I’ve blown enough on this 
dame, as it stands.” 

“You're on.” 

The big back was turned toward him 
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as he slipped two more bills from the 
thinning sheaf in the wallet. The broad 
hand closed on them like the jaws of 
. a steel trap. Stanton saw that the com- 
plaisant officer took nothing for 
granted, however, for the ends of the 
bills protruded enough to show the de- 
nomination of each, and his persecutor 
stole a quick glance at the figures be- 
fore cramming the money into his 
pocket. 

“I'll lay off you for a while,” said 
the faithless villain. “If your party 
shows up and it looks on the level, 
maybe I’ll let it go at that. But I 
wouldn’t try to do a duck, if I was 
you. It wouldn’t come off, and it 
wouldn’t be healthy. I’m planted right 
where I can watch you.” 

He swung across the room to a ta- 
ble within a few feet of Stanton’s and 
plumped himself heavily into a chair. 
Stanton observed the maneuver with a 
sinking heart. He was a long way 
from being out of the woods, even yet. 
The fellow meant to find out whether 
he had been lying, and if events proved 
this to be the case he would be lucky, 
indeed, to be able to buy his way clear. 
And he had been telling himself, not 
ten minutes ago, that this was his lucky 
night! 

He racked his brains for some ave- 
nue of escape. There wasn’t one 
chance in a thousand that any woman 
he knew would happen in at Lankor’s 
in time to save him. His acquaintance 
in the city was decidedly and de- 
signedly small, and he had taken pains 
to steer wide of womenfolk, rightly 
holding that a man’s judgment is apt 
to go wrong the minute a skirt enters 
a question. And yet, unless he man- 
aged to provide the implacable bull with 
a plausible imitation of a date, he would 
find himself ignominiously hauled to a 
cell and a search and the infinite trou- 
ble which lay beyond them. 

He twisted his chair so that he might 
command a view of the entrance and 
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the dining room, watching the couples 
and quartets of entering and depart- 
ing guests with a desperately envious 
eye. If only somebody he knew would 
show up—anybody at all, to bear out 
his foolish story of an appointment 
here! If only somebody would come 
near him who looked kind-hearted and 
approachable, and who might be in- 
duced to lend him the semblance of 
acquaintance for the necessary few 
minutes ! 

Time passed. The big man glow- 
ered at him from his table, watching 
him like a hawk. Stanton began to lose 
hope, to measure the distance with a 
view to the forlorn chance of a get- 
away by means of a sudden dash for 
the door. And then, just as he was 
at the low ebb of his spirits, the miracle 
happened. 

A girl in a pale opera cloak, a tall, 
slender, light-haired girl with a clus- 
ter of jewels blazing in her coiffure, 
another cluster at her breast, a girl 
whose slim, rounded throat revealed no 
sign of a pearl necklace, came slowly 
down the aisle toward him, preceded 
by a dancing head waiter and followed 
by a tall, gray-haired man in evening 
dress, a man whose handsome, rather 
haughty countenance wore an expres- 
sion of uncompromising sternness. 

Stanton caught his breath. Of all 
incredible coincidences! The girl her- 
self, the girl who had worn the pearls, 
the girl whose acquaintance he had 
wished he might awake! His wits 
sprang at the gleam of hope. He rose 
abruptly as the group came abreast of 
him and drew back his chair, bowing 
courteously. 

“T haven't had the pleasure of meeting 
you, sir, but I have some claim to ac 
quaintance with your daughter, I think. 
May I ask you to accept my table? 
I’ve nearly finished with it.” 

The big, haughty man stared at him 
coldly, but the girl’s face glowed with 
recognition. There was an unpleasant 
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moment of suspense, during which 
Stanton could see the cold, relentless 
eye of the detective fixed implacably on 
him. He dropped his voice to a whis- 
pered entreaty. 

“If you'll sit here with me for a mo- 
ment I think I can promise that your 
daughter will recover her pearls—at 
once.” 

The big man started visibly. “Her 
pearls? You have heard that she lost 
them, then? You have them?” 

“Please sit down,” begged Stanton. 
“Please don’t speak so loudly and 
please pretend that you know me. I'll 
explain everything ig 

The father and daughter exchanged 
glances. Stanton thrilled at the en- 
treaty he read in the girl’s face. She 
was with him, at least. The man turned 
back to him, drawing out a chair and 
speaking in a loud, genial tone. 

“Very well, my dear fellow, if you’re 
quite sure it’s no intrusion. Beth much 
prefers this table.” 

“I chose it for that reason, sir,” said 
Stanton, lifting his voice for the edifi- 
cation of the skeptical officer at the 
nearest table. “You see, there was a 
particular motive for my meeting Beth 
here to-night. I’m afraid you may not 
wholly approve, but 

He spread the necklace before the 
girl, leaning across the table so that his 
whisper might reach her distinctly. 

“I found it when you had gone, to- 
night. I meant to advertise it to-mor- 
row, but of course I can’t prove that. 
Meanwhile I’m under suspicion of 
stealing it, and there’s a policeman lis- 
tening to what you say. Please act as 
if it were a gift. That’s all that’s neces- 
sary. 

For an instant her eyes met his fairly. 
The look in their clear blue depths daz- 
dled him. He was completely recon- 
ciled, now, to the loss of the pearls. 
Nothing mattered except that she re- 
garded him with gratitude, with 
friendly anxiety, with respect. It was, 
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he felt, a ridiculously low price to pay 
for those things. 

Then she burst into girlish enthu- 
siasms over the pearls, into artless, 
stammering thanks, while her father 
stared blankly from one to the other. 
Stanton repeated his explanation hur- 
riedly, for the older man’s benefit. Its 
effect was unexpected. 

“Suspected of theft—you?” he cried 
loudly. ‘How utterly preposterous! 
And a man watching you, here—when 
you are in my daughter’s society! The 
insolence of it! Point out the man!” 

Stanton indicated the subdued plain- 
clothes man with a touch of malicious 
satisfaction. The older man swept to- 
ward him. 

“T demand your name and number,” 
he said icily. “I have some small in- 
fluence with the city, you will find, and 
I shall see to it that when you next 
insult a respectable citizen you will 
choose a different victim from my fu- 
ture son-in-law! This is outrageous!” 

The policeman looked sulkily chop- 
fallen. He muttered a name and num- 
ber sullenly, the older man noting them 
down in his pocketbook with the air of 
an avenging destiny. An impish im- 
pulse prompted Stanton. 

“He has a hundred dollars of my 
money, sir—paid him as a bribe to de- 
fer arresting me until you came. I'd 
like it back, under the circumstances.” 

There was a tense, breathless pause. 
Stanton thought his new acquaintance 
would explode into violent denuncia- 
tions at this new evidence of corrup- 
tion on the part of the police. But 
the man seemed to take it with a sud- 
den, ominous calm. 

“That settles it,” he said coldly. “I 
shall prosecute him to the limit. I 
shall personally press the case 

“Oh, never mind, sir. I’d much 
rather not have the publicity, if it’s 
agreeable to you. It’ll be a good story 
for the cheap papers; they’ll make all 
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back my money and go. 
lesson.” 

Cregan sulkily produced a roll of 
bills and counted off the sum—in twen- 
ties. Stanton pocketed it, smiling as 
the defeated sleuth slouched out of the 
room. He came back to his table, 
where he made the acquaintance of 
Harold van Sittart Blent and his daugh- 
ter, Beth, introducing himself tactfully 
as Francis Gordon, of Buenas Aires. 
They thanked him very cordially for 
the return of the girl’s necklace, in- 
sisted on his joining them in a bit of 
supper, and, when he took leave of 
them at the door of the restaurant, his 
head was singing with the intoxicating 
knowledge that he had been invited to 
call on them, next afternoon, in their 
apartments in the St. Midas Hotel. 

He had firmly decided to abandon 
his present methods of securing a liv- 
ing and settle down to a humdrum and 
perhaps more profitable honesty. A 
girl like that was worth—he drew ina 
deep breath at the thought of her value. 
And he’d better read up on Buenos 
Aires a bit before he called. He might 
trip on it. He spent a night indulging 
in gorgeous dreams. 


Let him give me 
He’s had his 


“Three hundred, net—and the pearls 
back again, which means a clean hun- 


dred and fifty more. Not so very bad, 
even if we did have to return the hun- 
dred you’d nicked him for, Dan.” 

The late Harold van Sittar Blent, 
unconventionally comfortable since the 
removal of coat, vest, and collar, bit 
the end from a twisted stogie and ap- 
plied a match. He parceled out four 
piles of money on the folding table be- 
fore him. 

“Fifty apiece for you fellows and 
the lion’s share, as usual, for Bess and 
me,” he announced cheerfully. “If 
you feel inclined to kick at the split, 
go right ahead. It won’t make any dif- 
ference. The beauty of this game is 
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that I can get the people I need off any 
corner.” 

“No kick from me!” The weedy 
fellow in the white tie took his share 
gratefully. ‘“You’re a wonder, Jones. 
A perfectly safe stunt that’s good for 
four or five hundred every night in the 
year, and no chance of a come-back. 
That’s what hits me. I did one bit, and 
I’m not askin’ for any more. The 
cream of your game, for me, is the 
way you get the stuft back. The sucker 
hasn’t got a chance to put up a squawk.” 

“Right.” The beefy man picked up 
his split. “If it wasn’t for that stunt 
I’d pass it up» But using Dan to scare 
the sucker pink and then flashing Bess 
on him—say, it’s the best scheme I 
ever struck.” He pressed a button in 
the wall and waited at the door till a 
page boy in a dirty uniform appeared 
in answer. He ordered refreshments 
for five and slipped his evening’s earn- 
ings into the boy’s hands. “Might as 
well crack that half century right 
here,” he said amiably. “It’s a com- 
fort to know there’s plenty more where 
it came fram.” 

He came back to the table. ‘‘What’s 
the matter, Bess? You look like the 
return from the funeral.” 

Jones laughed. “Oh, Bess is having 
a case of remorse. She’s beginning to 
think it’s all wrong to skin these 
would-be crooks 

The girl straightened angrily. “I’m 
not. I don’t mind shaking down the 
people that are out to steal about a 
million dollars’ worth of alleged pearls. 
That’s all in the day’s work. But I 
don’t like robbing a gentleman, who 
meant to do the square thing. That 
fellow to-night was white—he wasn't 
out to steal the stuff. He—he——” 
She colored a little, but went on defi- 
antly: “He was going to use that 
string of beads to get acquainted with 
me, That’s why he let you shake him 
down. I know the difference—you 
can’t fool me!” 











All four laughed tolerantly. Bess 
was the keystone of a very pleasant 
and profitable business, and if she had 
silly notions now and then they could 
afford to let her hug them. 

The boy came back—without the re- 
freshments. He offered the big man 
a fifty-dollar bill. , 

“Cashier says this here’s queer, 
boss. Can’t change it for you.” 

The men sprang for the bill as if 
moved by a single impulse. They 
stared at it in a deadly silence for a 
long minute. Then Jones dragged four 
bills, exactly like it, from his pocket, 
and the weedy youth unfolded a fifth 
shame-facedly. It was Jones who 
broke the stillness with a soft chuckle, 
the laugh of a good loser. 

“Well, the laugh’s on us, boys. He 
went us one better all down the line. 
I'll stand the gaff. It’s my fault, 
mostly. Here.” He gave the two vic- 
tims fifty dollars each in good money 
and pocketed the counterfeits. “I’m 
bound to say this sort of confirms Bess’ 
idea that the guy was thinking about 
her and not the pearls. It didn’t matter 
to him how much he paid—in this stuff 
—for the chance of handing her back 
that string of beads.” 

he girl nodded. “I knew, all the 
time,’ she said. “He wasn’t on the 
make. I’m glad we didn’t get any- 


T 


thing from him. He’s nothing out and 
all square, except for the seats 
And I guess we can 


we re 
and the 
stand it.” 


cab. 
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“We sure can, Bess.” Jones nod- 
ded good-humoredly. “I wish we'd 
tumbled quicker, though. I’d like to 
tack a smooth lad like that into the 
mob. We may run across him again.” 

“You can run across him up at the 
St. Midas to-morrow afternoon,” said 
the girl shortly. ‘He'll be there—to 
call on me. He—why, what’s the mat- 
ter, Dan?’ What’s wrong?” 

Cregan was staring down at a bank 
roll, around the outside of which were 
wrapped two bright, new fifty-dollar 
bilis, each as false as a lover’s oath. 

“I gave him real money back,” he 
said under his breath. “I gave him 
back my good money.” 

Jones quieted hin. 
Dan. We'll have a showdown 
him to-morrow at the St. Midas 
make him square it. Bess is 
He’ll be there, looking for her.” 

Cregan shook his head. “Not now, 
he won't. Not with a hundred iron 
men of my good money in his jeans. 
We'll never see that_gink again.” 

And, as the event proved, Cregan 
was right. For Mr. Howard Stanton 
took the precaution to telephone to the 
St. Midas next morning. And when 
he learned that no such person as Mr. 
Jarold van Sittart Blent had ever reg- 
that ] 


“Never mind, 
with 
and 


right. 


istered at exclusive hostelry, he 


drew his own conclusions. 
A woman is only a woman, rea- 
soned Mr. Stanton, not without a 


7 


twinge of regret; but a hundred dol- 
Jars is a hundred dollars. 
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& Herman Landon 


Author of *‘Mr. Seaman of Buffalo,’’ etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


[N wild affright Mrs. Mary Trippe, housekeeper for Sylvanus Gage, a New York tobacconist, calls 

Patrolman Pinto to break in the door of her employer’s room. Pinto does so and a moment 
later announces that Gage is dead and before dying had told him that Cuthbert Vanardy, the Gray 
Phantom, stabbed him, 

Reports of the accusation reach Vanardy, and, thinking that the “frame up” is being engineered 
by members of the Duke’s band, a rival organization, the Phantom goes to New York to run down 
the murderer. Vanardy is trapped in Gage’s room by Pinto but escapes through a secret exit into 
the house of Doctor Bimble, well known as a criminologist. There he meets Helen Hardwick, whom 
he had once befriended and who suspects him of killing Gage. 

That night, while in the secret tunnel, Vanardy witnesses the murder of Mrs. Trippe, but of 
the murderer sees only one hand. Later the Gray Phantom escapes from Doctor Bimble’s house 
and kidnaps Thomas Granger, a reporter, who resembles the master crook so much that the police 
had arrested and held him for a time. 

Assuming the reporter’s clothes and mannerisms, Vanardy starts toward the Gage house. He 
is met by a member of the Duke’s gang, who, believing him to be Granger, gives him a message 
which proves that the reporter is one of the Duke’s confederates. 

The Gray Phantom finds the body of Mrs. Trippe has disappeared.’ He is searching the house 
when Patrolman Pintd comes in stealthily and takes the body from a packing case. In the réle 
of Granger, the reporter, Vanardy confronts the peliceman, but is recognized. Taken off guard, he 
is overpowered and handcuffed to the dead woman. 


upon to miss no opportunity to make 
his revenge complete. 
He tried to clear his mind of harrow- 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE DUKE’S MESSENGER. 
SENSE of utter hopelessness 
took possession of the Phan- 


tom as he sat on the floor, 
shackled to the still form be- 


ing surmises. His situation was des- 
perate, and now as never before he 
needed to think coolly and act quickly. 
At any moment Pinto might return, and 


side him, vainly spurring his wits to 
discover a way out of the dilemma; but 
the thought that hurt him most was 
that he was helpless at a moment when 
Helen Hardwick might be in danger. 
What had happened to her? His 
imagination conjured up all sorts of 
dreadful possibilities. The one that 
seemed most likely was that the Duke’s 
agents, aware of the Phantom’s inter- 
est in the girl, had lured her into a trap 
of some kind. The Duke, thorough and 
artful in all things, could be depended 


the seconds were precious. The thought 
that sustained the flickering flame of 
hope within him was that his wits had 
never yet failed him in an emergency, 
and that always in the past he had con- 
trived to squeeze out of tight corners 
by performing some astounding feat 
that had bedeviled his enemies, stunned 
the police, and left the public gaping and 
breathless. 

Yet, was his dismal afterthought, he 
had never before faced a situation quite 
like this. To escape with a lifeless 
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form gyved to his hand was out of the 
question. He looked swiftly about the 
room, but saw nothing that suggested 
a means of deliverance. Even the pis- 
tol he had dropped had been removed 
by the thoughtful Pinto. If he escaped, 
was his conclusion, it would be only by 
a stroke of amazing luck. 

Suddenly, as a new thought came to 
him, he thrust his free hand into his 
inside breast pocket. His face bright- 
ened a little. Pinto had overlooked 
something, after all. His case, with its 
assortment of carefully selected tools, 
was still there. Evidently Pinto had 
not thought it necessary to search his 
pockets. He took out th¢dittle box and 
ran his eyes over the snugly packed im- 
plements, each of which had been pre- 
pared with a definite purpose in view. 

Quickly he tried several of the sharp- 
pointed tools in the locks that secured 
each link of the handcuffs, but the 
mechanism was proof against manipu- 
lation, and he soon gave up the attempt. 
Next he picked out a small, fine-toothed 
saw, but he realized that it would only 
be wasting time if he tried to cut 
through the chilled steel of which the 
links were made. It might be done if 
he had hours at his command. 

Then a footfall sounded in the hall, 
and he knew that chance was gone. One 
more hope remained, a dim and slender 
one. From a small envelope, wedged 
in a corner of the case, he took a tiny 
object, shaped like an arrow and 
scarcely larger than a pin. Next he 
took one of Granger’s cigarettes from 
his pocket, inserted the arrow-shaped 
object in one end, and put the cigarette 
in his mouth. Then he quickly closed 
the case, restored it to his pocket, and, 
just as the door came open, was mak- 
ing an claborate pretense of hunting 
for a match. 

He looked up with an air of uncon- 
cern—and in the next instant the ciga- 
rette dropped from his gaping lips. He 
ad expected Pinto to walk in with 
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one or more of his colleagues, but in- 
stead he saw the dwarfish creature with 
the slouching gait and the glittering, 
catlike eyes who had handed him the 
paper bearing the Duke’s emblem. 

For a few moments the little man re- 
mained in the doorway, sweeping the 
room with a quick, nervous glance, then 
closed the door and came forward. 
Mechanically the Phantom restored the 
cigarette to his lips while staring at the 
queer intruder. The electric light lent 
a yellow tinge to his shriveled face—a 
face so gloomy and sour that it gave 
the impression of never having been 
lit up by a grin. He drew a pistol 
from his pocket as he approached the 
Phantom. 

“Well, Granger, you sure got into a 
mess,” he observed, speaking in a 
wheezy, drawling voice. 

“So it seems,” agreed the Phantom, 
his mind working quickly. “Got a 
match ?” 

The weazened individual handed him 
one, but the Phantom seemed in no 
hurry to light his cigarette. 

“T kinda thought you’d get yourself 
in bad, the way you carried on,” con- 
tinued the little man, gazing indiffer- 
ently at the body. ‘“Didn’t you savvy 
the note I slipped you?” 

“Tt was plain enough.” 

“But you paid no more attention than 
if it had been an invitation to a dog 
fight.” 

“T didn’t think there was any great 
rush,” said the Phantom cautiously. “I 
thought to-morrow would be time 
enough.” 


“ar 


Time enough? He, he! 
you’re a queer one, Granger. 
you don’t know the big chief the way I 
do. When he sends for you it means 
he wants you right away. He’s already 
kinda leery about you and But 
that’s your funeral. Hope for your 
sake you can square yourself with him. 
It’s a lucky thing I turned back and 


Well, 


(,uess 
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got on your trail after slipping you the 
note.” 

The Phantom, wondering what had 
happened to the policeman, looked un- 
easily at the door. “Where’s Pinto?” 
he asked after a pause. 

“The cop? Oh, I fixed him. Handed 
him one from the rear as he was start- 
ing down the stairs, and he never knew 
what struck him. Just gave a grunt 
and went down like a bag of cement. 
You see, I’d been standing at the door 
trying to get the hang of the gabfest 
between you and him. I couldn’t hear 
much—only a word now and then— 
but when the door opens and the cop 
walks out I know there’s trouble, and 
so I hand him one on the bean. Say, 
how much is that cop wise to?” 

“Eh?” The Phantom stared for an 
instant, uncertain how he should play 
his rdle, but he quickly grasped the 
threads of the situation. “Oh, Pinto is 
away off on his hunches. Hasn’t the 
least idea I’m one of your gang, but 
thinks I am dragging a red herring 
across the Phantom’s trail as an alibi. 
Rich—what ?” 

The other chuckled mirthlessly. “T’ll 
say it is. Well, the cop won’t do any 
talking for quite a long stretch, and 
when he comes to things will be kind 
of hazy in his coco. You’d better come 
along with me and make your spiel to 
the big chief. You'll have to do some 
tall explaining, and, unless you can 
square yourself, you may wish the cop 
had got you.” 

There was an ugly leer on the man’s 
lips and he spoke the last words witha 
sinister intonation, as if gloating in an- 
ticipation of the ordeal in store for the 
other. 

The Phantom shrugged his shoulders. 
“YT can explain things to the big chief. 
What worries me is the bracelet on 
my wrist.” 

“I'll get the key out of the cop’s 
pocket,” announced the little man. 

The Phantom gazed after him as he 
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left the room. A little while ago he 
had told himself that only a stroke of 
magic could save him, and the weazened 
creature’s appearance at the crucial mo- 
ment seemed almost miraculous. Yet 
he looked a trifle dubious. 

“I’m coming out of the fire,” he mum- 
bled, “but I haven’t the least idea what 
the frying pan will be like. The little 
rat may be hard to shake, and Pinto 
will spoil my alibi as soon as he comes 
out of oblivion.” 

The small man returned and tossed 
a metallic object at the Phantom’s feet, 
then stood aside, with pistol leveled, 
while the handcuffs were being un- 
locked. His sharp eyes followed every 
move the Phantom made, but evidently 
there was not the faintest suspicion in 
his mind as to the identity of the man 
with whom he was dealing. In all like- 
lihood he knew Granger but slightly and 
had never seen much of him. 

“There!” exclaimed the Phantom as 
the link around his wrist parted. “Pinto 
will be the most surprised cop in crea- 
tion when he walks in here and finds 
the bird flown. I’m dying for a smoke.” 

He rose to his feet and struck the 
match, glancing narrowly at the other 
as he lighted his cigarette. There was 
a look of habitual alertness in the lit- 
tle man’s glittering eyes, and the pistol 
in his hand more than equalized his 
physical disadvantage. 

“Look here, Granger,” he said in 
harsh, wheezy tones, “I don’t quite 
know how to size you up, but you and 
the chief are going to have a chat di- 
rectly. I’m putting my gat inside my 
pocket—like this. I'll have my finger 
on the trigger all the time, so you'd 
better watch your step. We’re off.” 

He motioned the Phantom to start. 
With a hard pull on his cigarette, the 
Phantom drew in all the smoke his 
mouth could hold, strolled forward with 
an easy swagger, and, turning abruptly 
on the little man, blew a cloud of smoke 
into his face. 


, 
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The victim gasped, spluttered, and 
choked, then was seized with an attack 
of sneezing that racked his sides and 
convulsed his entire body. Spasm after 
spasm shook the puny figure until the 
little man was quite exhausted. Cover- 
ing his nose and mouth, the Phantom 
stepped behind him and with a simple 
maneuver snatched the pistol from his 
pocket. 

“It worked even better than the last 
time I tried it,’ he observed with a 
chuckle. 

“Ker-choooo!” was the other’s ex- 
plosive comment. “Ker-chooooo!” 

Slowly the acrid fumes drifted to- 
ward the ceiling. The little man, with 
tears streaming from his red-lidded 
eyes, lurched toward one of the rows 
of packing cases and leaned against it. 
The smoke was scattering, but repeated 
fits of sneezing were still jolting his 
frame. 

The Phantom smothered the cigarette 
under his heel. His mind was working 
rapidly. A simple trick had turned the 
situation in his favor, but now he faced 
another problem. How to dispose of 
the little man and Pinto was a poser. 
The former did not worry him, for he 
had bungled his job miserably, and si- 
lence and discretion were highly es- 
teemed virtues in the Duke’s organiza- 
tion. 

It was different with Pinto. The po- 
liceman had seen through the Phan- 
tom’s disguise. Immediately upon re- 
covering consciousness he would report 
that the Phantom was masquerading as 
Thomas Granger, and that would be the 
end of the ruse. The personality he had 
borrowed would no longer protect the 
Phantom, and he would once more be 
a hunted man and obliged to watch his 
step at every turn. 

On the other hand, was his second 
thought, it was just possible Pinto 
would not tell what he had discovered. 
The policeman had a bad conscience, 
and that in itself made a difference. 

5 E ps 


Besides, the Phantom had twice slipped 
out of his hands and he had achieved 
nothing whereof he could boast. His 
pride and his conscience, each a power- 
ful factor, would be very likely to seal 
his lips. : 

Suddenly a faint smile began to tug 
at the Phantom’s lips. To make doubly 
sure, he would provide Pinto with a 
third motive for maintaining silence. 
Without doubt the policeman shared the 
average man’s fear of ridicule, and the 
Phantom could work on that. 

The sneezings had ceased. The vic- 
tim, looking as though every ounce of 
strength had been drained from him, 
peered vacantly at the Phantom while 
the latter removed the second link from 
the dead woman’s hand. Exhausted by 
the sneezing fits and deprived of his 
weapon, he was as helpless as a snake 
stripped of its poisonous glands. 

“Put your hands behind you,” di- 
rected the Phantom. 

The little man made as if inclined to 
resist, but thought better of it and obe- 
diently put his hands at his back. He 
uttered a feeble yawp as one of the 
links was clasped about his wrist. With 
the other in his hand, the Phantom led 
him from the room and turned toward 
the stairs. A dark, inert heap lay at 
the head of the stairway, with legs 
sprawling over the steps. It was Pinto. 

“Sit down,” ordered the Phantom. 

The puny man looked about him 
dazedly, then sat down on the top step, 
uttering a weak protest as he found 
himself handcuffed to the unconscious 
man. 

The Phantom examined Pinto’s head. 
A large swelling at the back told that 
the little man had put far more force 
behind the blow than one would have 
thought it possible for such a dwarfish 
creature to exert. The pulse was weak 
and fluttering, and the eyes had a rigid 
and glassy look. The Phantom had 
known of similar cases in which the vic- 
tims had remained. unconscious for 

+ 
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days, and many things might happen 
before Pinto’s mind and tongue were 
functioning again. Upon awakening 
and being told that he had been found 
handcuffed to a rat of the underworld, 
the policeman, already troubled by an 
evil conscience and wounded self-re- 
spect, would hardly invite the taunts 
and jeers of his fellow officers by go- 
ing into exact details. At any rate, the 
Phantom felt he was playing his best 
card. 

“Say, Granger,” whined the little 
man, “‘ain’t going to leave me like this, 
are you? Not after I got you out of 
the fix you were in?” 

“It is a bit rough on you, I admit, 
but you will have to make the best of 
it. Your reasons for getting me out of 
the scrape weren't entirely unselfish, I 
believe it was your intention to put me 
on the carpet before the big chief.” 

The other jerked his head in the di- 
rection of the storeroom, “They'll say 
I croaked that woman in there,” he mut- 
tered. 

“Not a chance. Examination of the 
body will show that the murder was 
committed more than twenty-four hours 
ago. What they probably will think is 
that Pinto caught you in the act of rob- 
bery and that you assaulted him after 
he had handcuffed you to him. One 
guess will be about as good as another, 
though, and you will have to lie your- 
self out of the mess somehow. I wish 
you luck.” 

He started down the stairs, but in 
the middle he stopped and looked back. 
What if Pinto should never recover 
consciousness? If he should die before 
the two murder mysteries were fully 
cleared up, the Phantom’s efforts to ex- 
culpate himself would encounter a se- 
rious hindrance. But nothing was to 
be gained by worrying over what might 
happen, he told himself, and just now he 
had something far more serious to think 
about. His fears concerning Helen 
overshadowed all other things. 
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He went out onto the street. The 
morning was far advanced and the sun 
was struggling through a: curtain of 
scattering clouds. The glaring head- 
lines of the morning papers spread out 
on the news stands at the corner told 
how the Phantom, after having been 
seen at an elevated railway station the 
night before, had once more slipped 
through the dragnet. After a brief 
glance at the introductory paragraphs, 
he crossed the street and entered the 
telephone booth in the rear of a drug 
store. There he consulted the directory 
and called the number of the Hardwick 
residence. 

A woman, evidently a servant, an- 
swered. The Phantom announced that 
he was a reporter on the Sphere and 
wished to speak with the master of the 
house. After a few moments’ wait 
masculine voice came over the wire 
trembled a little, as if its owner was try- 
ing to control an intense excitement. 
Mr. Hardwick was at first unwilling to 
discuss the matter, but after repeated 
urgings admitted that he had requested 
the police to search for his daughter, 
who had been missing for two days. 
She had left home without explanations 
of any kind, and nothing had been 
heard from her since. As it was en- 
tirely unlike her to go away for any 
length of time without notifying her fa- 
ther, Mr. Hardwick feared something 
had happened to her. 

The Phantom’s face had a blank Jook 
as he emerged from the booth. He re- 
membered Miss Hardwick’s sudden and 
mysterious disappearance from Doctor 
Bimble’s laboratory. She had vanished 
abruptly and without a word while the 
anthropologist and himself were read- 
ing the extra announcing the capture of 
the Gray Pha Something must 


ntom. 
have befallen her after leaving the sct- 
entist’s house, and the fact that she 
had not communicated with her father 
was extremely disquieting. 

He was harassed by a medley of fears 











and suspicions as he walked out on the 
sidewalk and turned toward the cor- 
ner. He had taken but a few steps 
when he became aware that some one 
was watching him. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE STARTING POINT. 


HE Phantom feigned utter uncon- 
cern as he continued toward the 
corner. His acute senses had instantly 
registered the fact that he was an ob- 
ject of stealthy scrutiny. It vexed him 
not a little, for he was anxious to get 
on Helen Hardwick’s trail, and he had 
no relish for another adventure with 
the police. He looked about him out of 
the tail of an eye as he advanced with 
a leisurely swing. 

It took him but a few moments to 
pick out the watcher from among the 
sprinkling of loungers and pedestrians 
on the sidewalk. The man’s dull face 
and stolid expression did not deceive 
the Phantom for a moment. He stood 
with his back against a shop window, 
and part of his face was hidden by a 
newspaper he pretended to be reading. 
The Phantom walked up beside him. 

“You're a detective, aren’t you?” 

The man lowered the newspaper and 
gazed at the questioner out of decep- 
tively sluggish eyes. 

“What makes you think so?” 

The Phantom chuckled, though he 
knew he was treading on dangerous 
ground. It was just possible that Gran- 
ger, although he had not been long in 
the city and therefore could not have 
an extensive police acquaintance, had 
met this particular detective. A careful 
study of the man’s face reassured him, 
however, 

“Oh, I spotted you easily enough,” 
was his answer. “I suppose you have 
heard of me. I am Thomas Granger, 
of the Sphere.” 

The other gave a slight nod. A faint 
grin creased his face. “I’ve heard of 
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you, all right. On the day you were 
pinched, they tell me, you had the beau- 
tifulest jag on that’s been seen in this 
town in many a day. Why don’t you 
put a fellow wise to your source of 
supply ?” 

“I may,” with a knowing wink, “if 
you promise not to jug me again.” 

“Well, you needn’t rub it in, Gran- 
ger. You look a lot like the Gray Phan- 
tom. If you didn’t have those glad rags 
on, I wouldn’t be able to tell the differ- 
ence. I never met the Phantom face 
to face, but judging from his picture I 
should say you’re as much alike as two 
peas. By the way, my name is Culli- 
gore—Lieutenant Culligore.” 

The Phantom repressed a start. He 
had seen the name in connection with 
the earlier newspaper accounts of the 
murder and remembered that Culligore 
had been one of the detectives assigned 
to the case. He wondered whether it 
were possible that he and Granger had 
not met while the reporter was getting 
the facts of the tragedy for his paper. 
The detective’s face showed no sign of 
suspicion, but the Phantom noticed that 
he had an odd habit of rubbing his up- 
per lip against the tip of his nose, and 
the little mannerism impressed him as 
significant of deep and devious mental 
processes. 

“That reminds me!” he exclaimed 
suddenly, as if just recalling something. 
“There’s been a brand-new murder 
committed over at the Gage house.” 

The detective lifted his brows. 

“T was snooping around, hoping to 
find some new twist to the case,” ex- 
plained the Phantom. “In a storeroom 
on the second floor I found the body of 
the housekeeper. She looked as though 
she had been dead a good many hours 
Pinto is lying on the stairs with a bump 
on the back of his head, and he’s hand- 
cuffed to a little shrimp that looks like 
a dope fiend.” 

Lieutenant 
heard the strange report. 


’ 


Culligore stared as he 
“Been drink- 
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ing again?” he inquired, regarding the 
Phantom with a trace of suspicion. 

“Go and see for yourself.” 

Culligore at last showed signs of ac- 
tivity. ‘Better come along,’ he sug- 
gested. “If you’ve been telling me the 
truth, there ought to be a good story in 
it for you.” 

“T’ve seen enough. Going back to the 
office to write it up.” 

The two parted. As Culligore started 
to cross the street, he made a curious 
motion with his hand, and the Phantom 
fancied he was signaling some one on 
the other side. He walked briskly to- 
ward the elevated station, but he had 
not gone far when he became aware 
that he was being followed. Evidently 
Culligore had put a colleague on his 
trail, thereby showing that he was not 
so unsuspecting as the Phantom had 
thought. He ascended the stairs and 
walked out onto the platform without a 
single backward glance, but his ears, 
trained to catch and classify the slight- 
est sounds, told him a pursuer was be- 
hind him, 

The train, a southbound one, was 
crowded with passengers. The Phan- 
tom selected a strap near the rear end 
of one of the cars. The many curious 
glances leveled in his direction told him 
he was being recognized as the news- 
paper reporter who had won fame by 
being mistaken for the Gray Phantom 
and whose photograph had appeared 
side by side with that of the notorious 
rogue. While ostensibly absorbed in an 
advertisement, he cast a sidelong glance 
at the platform of the car just ahead. 
The brief glimpse sufficed to identify 
his pursuer as a broad-shouldered indi- 
vidual in a brown suit, whose rather 
commonplace features were shaded by 
the brim of a derby. 

The Phantom was in a quandary. He 
could accomplish nothing with a 
“shadow” at his heels, and there was 
something maddening in the thought 
that he was losing time while Helen 


Hardwick might be in danger. He could 
probably elude his pursuer without 
much difficulty, but that would be a con- 
fession that he had something to hide, 
and might possibly result in his being 
picked up on a general alarm. He was 
safe behind the personality of Thomas 
Granger only so long as he did not 
engage in suspicious conduct. 

An idea flashed in his mind as he 
caught a glimpse of the skyscrapers of 
City Hall Park. He would take the 
bull by the horns, he decided. The 
safest and surest way of averting sus- 
picion from himself was to play his 
borrowed role boldly and thoroughly, 
He would proceed at once to the offices 
of the Sphere and make a judiciously 
colored report of the latest affair at the 
Gage house. It was a dangerous ex- 
periment, but the Phantom believed he 
could carry it out. A bold play, a bit 
of clever acting, and the usual accom- 
paniment of good luck were all that 
was necessary. 

He was still conscious of pursuit as 
he alighted and turned in the direction 
of the Sphere Building. A glance at 
the bulletin board in the rotunda 
showed him the location of the edito- 
rial rooms, and he ascended in the ele- 
vator. The mirrors lining the walls of 
the cage threw back at him a reflection 
showing signs of suspense, worry, and 
want of sleep. His face was drawn and 
furrowed, and the usual luster of his 
eyes was a trifle dimmed, but these 
symptoms might also be indications of 
heavy drinking, and they enhanced his 
resemblance to Granger. 

The building throbbed with the pulsa- 
tions of presses. From above, like a 
continuous rattle of shrapnel, came the 
din and clatter of the linotypes. Faint 
odors of ink and whiffs from the stereo- 
typing and photo-engraving plants hung 
in the air. 

The Phantom stepped out with a 
jaunty appearance, though inwardly he 
was quailing a trifle. A sign on frosted 
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glass told him which door to enter, and 
a read-haired youth presiding at a desk 
in an anteroom grinned broadly as he 
passed through. A dozen typewriters 
jabbered noisily in the room beyond. 
As the Phantom walked in, a spectacled, 
shirt-sleeved man seated at a desk near 
the entrance looked up and regarded 
him with twinkling eyes. 

“’Lo, Granger,” was his good-hu- 


mored greeting. “Understand ‘Old 
War Horse’ tied a can to you last 


night.” 

“Did he?” asked the Phantom, guess- 
ing that the individual referred to was 
the autocrat who had ordered Granger 
bounced. “It was a large night, and I 
don’t remember the minor details.” 
He looked uncertainly about the room, 
as if his vision was a trifle clouded. 
“Where is the old fire-eater? Don’t 
see him around.” 

“Of course you don't.” The spec- 
tacled man laughed. “Old War Horse 
is in bed, where he belongs. I guess 
you haven’t quite recovered your bear- 
ings yet, or you’d know that Slossdick 
is on the day shift. I see him looking 
this way, as if he had designs on you.” 

The Phantom trailed the spectacled 
man’s glance to a_ glass-partitioned 
cubby-hole at the other end of the room, 
where a bald and sharp-nosed man sat 
at a desk. He advanced airily, grin- 
ning in response to the knowing winks 
and well-meant banter that followed 
him, and boldly approached the scowl- 
ing personage at the desk. 

“Don’t you know you're fired?” de- 
manded Slossdick, jabbing at a page of 
“copy” with his pencil. 

“Am [?” inquired the Phantom inno- 
cently. He spoke with a little catch, 
as if he had a slight cold, and he 


avoided the sunlight streaming in 
through the window. “It hadn’t oc- 
curred to me.” 

“No? Old War Horse had you 


You’d been in- 
understand.” 


kicked out, didn’t he? 
sulting him again, I 
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Slossdick’s devastating’ pencil ripped an 
entire paragraph out of the copy be- 
fore him. “What’s biting you this 
morning ?” 

“Nothing,” said the Phantom blandly. 
“Just thought you might like to know 
that there’s been another murder at the 
Gage house.” 

The slashings of Slossdick’s pencil 
ceased abruptly. He swept the Phan- 
tom’s face with a quick, searching 
glance. Briefly the imposter told as 
much as he thought prudent, describing 
the scene in the storeroom and at the 
head of the stairs, without telling of 
his own part in the night’s events or of 
Pinto’s mysterious conduct. He was 
not yet ready to accuse the policeman 
openly, and for the present it suited his 
purpose to leave the affair vague and 
mysterious. 

There was a flicker of interest in 
Slossdick’s eyes. ‘Housekeeper mur- 
dered and policeman lying at the head 
of the stairs handcuffed to a dope. Rat- 
tling good yarn, Granger. But’’—and 
a look of doubt crept into his face— 
“we've had nothing from the police on 
this.” 

“Good reason. The police didn’t 
know of it till a few minutes ago. If 
you hurry, you will beat the other pa- 
pers to it.” * 

Slossdick snatched up the telephone 
and called a department. “First page 
make-over,” he snapped when the con- 
nection had been established. Then, 
turning to the Phantom: “Think you 
can see the typewriter keys this morn- 
ing ?” 

The Phantom quavered inwardly. 
Typewriting was not among his accom- 
plishments, and the entire proceeding 
was strange to him. He hesitated, no- 
ticing that the rumble of the presses 
had already ceased. 

“Well, never mind,” grumbled Sloss- 
dick, his pencil already at work on an 
eight-column caption. “Give the dope 
to Fessenden and let him write it. 
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Then go home and get some sleep. You 
look as if you needed it. And, for the 
love of Mike, steer clear of the booze! 
Fessenden !” 

In response to the explosive shout, a 
lanky and dyspeptic-looking man ap- 
peared at the door to the cubby-hole. 
Aiter receiving a few terse directions 
from Slossdick, he led the Phantom to 
his desk and sat down before his type- 
writer. He inserted a sheet of paper in 
the machine while listening, and his fin- 
gers were racing over the keys even 
before the Phantom had finished his 
recital. 

“Bully yarn you’ve turned up,” came 
his appreciative comment over the clat- 
ter of the keys. “A peach!” 

The Phantom smiled sadly as he 
walked The story would, of 
course, rouse another storm of indigna- 
tion against himself, but there was no 
help for that. On the whole, he had 
bettered his chances and enhanced his 
temporary safety by giving the Sphere 
a start of twenty minutes or half an 
hour in its race against competing news- 
papers. ; 

His shadow was nowhere in sight as 
he emerged from the building. Either 
the man’s suspicions had been disarmed 
by the Phantom’s move, or else he had 
grown tired of waiting and dropped 
into a near-by restaurant for a bite of 
food. Standing at the curb, the Phan- 
tom glanced stealthily to right and left. 
There was no sign of espionage in 
either direction. At last he was free 
to begin his search for Helen Hard- 
wick, but trail seemed to have 
neither beginning nor end. In vain he 
searched his mind for a starting point. 

His hands were in his pockets, and 
presently his absently groping fingers 
touched a piece of paper. He drew it 
out, starting as his eyes fell on the 
ducal coronet. 

“Guess I'll see Granger,” he reflected, 
“T have a strong hunch he is my start- 
ing point.” 


away. 


the 


A grim smile played about his lips 
as, with another cautious glance in all 
directions, he turned north and walked 
briskly toward the Chinese quarter. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE BIG STORY. 

Hew is your guest, Peng Yuen?” 
was the Phantom’s first question 
after entering the shop on Pell Street. 

The Chinaman’s eyes widened. “The 
guest? Ah, yes, | remember. I think 
the gentleman is well.” 

“Has he telephoned any one, or sent 
out any messages?” 

“No; he has remained in his room all 
the time. He asked me this morning 
for something to read, and I gave 
him a translation of ‘Chin-Kong- 
Ching.’ ” 

“Good. 
with him,” 

“Very well.” The slight figure, ar- 
rayed in loose-fitting, straw-colored gar- 
stepped to the wall with the 
softly gliding gait characteristic of his 
race. He pressed a button, and the 
Phantom passed through an opening 
which instantly closed behind him. 

Granger, lying on a couch, looked up 
The little room had neither 
nor visible door. Air was 
wafted in through a mysterious recess 
in a corner of the ceiling, and a shaded 
lamp shed a greenish light over the 
scene. The walls were covered with 
yellow satin embroidered with quota- 
tions from Chinese philosophers. On 
a table standing near the couch were the 
remnants of a breakfast. 

“Fairly comfortable, I see.” The 
Phantom sat down. His glance, though 
seemingly casual, was taking in every 
detail of the reporter’s appearance. 
“How are you feeling?” 

“Rotten!” Granger rubbed his eyes 
and scowled disgustedly. “I asked the 
chink for something to drink, and he 
brought me a mess that tasted like vine- 


I have come to have a talk 


ments, 


drowsily. 


windows 
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gar and molasses. Then I dropped a 
hint that I would like some reading 
matter, and he handed me a book that 
put me to sleep before I had turned the 
first page. Say, how much longer are 
you going to sport my clothes and wear 
my name?” 

“No longer than I have to. Your 
name suits me well enough, but our 
tastes in clothes differ.” 

Granger grinned. He was comfort- 
ably stretched out on his back and his 
eyes were lazily studying the arabesques 
in the ceiling. 

“Anyhow, my clothes are harmless. 
That’s more than can be said for my 
name. On the square, I am surprised 
to see you this morning.” 

“Why so?” 

There was a twinkle in the reporter’s 
eyes as he turned them on the Phantom. 
“Because you went in for a lot of trou- 
ble when you annexed my identity. I 
was pickled last night, and you took my 
breath away when you yanked off the 
mustache. Till then I hadn’t had the 
faintest idea that my abductor was the 
Gray Phantom. If I hadn’t been so 
flabbergasted I might have given you a 
friendly tip.” 

“A tip?” 

“To the effect that Tommie Granger 
was a marked man. I'll tell you some- 
thing interesting if you promise not 
to fall out of the chair. I am a mem- 
ber of the Duke’s gang.” 

The Phantom’s brows went up. For 
several hours he had been aware of 
Granger’s membership in the criminal 
organization, but the glib admission sur- 
prised him. He had intended to pull the 
Duke’s communication out of his pocket 
with a dramatic gesture and startle a 
confession out of the reporter; and he 
was wholly unprepared for the latter’s 
frank and voluntary avowal. 

“Surprised you, didn’t it?’ Granger 
chuckled as if mildly amused. “I can 
hardly get used to the idea myself. 
Membership in that gang of cutthroats 
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and grafters is nothing to be proud of, 
exactly. I’ve always had a sneaking 
admiration for the Gray Phantom, but 
the Duke’s different. He’s smooth and 
artful enough, but he’s made of coarser 
stuff.” 

“Yet you are a member of his or- 
ganization ?” 

“Sounds contradictory, doesn’t it? 
Well, since I have told you the begin- 
ning, I'll have to tell you the rest. The 
cause of it all dates back to my birth. 
I came into the world with the face 
I’m wearing to-day, though it’s under- 
gone a process of beautification in the 
intervening years. You see, my face is 
the mainspring that has determined 
most of my actions in recent years— 
some of the more important ones, any- 
how. I wouldn’t be a newspaper man 
to-day if I had been born with a differ- 
ent face.” 

“T don’t see the connection,” mur- 
mured the Phantom. 

“Let me tell you how it came about. 
On seven different occasions, and in as 
many different places, I have been mis- 
taken for the Gray Phantom and put 
in durance vile. The clippings in my 
scrapbook tell all about it. I was in 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, the first time it 
happened, and after I had satisfied the 
police dunderheads as to my identity, 
the editor of one of the local papers 
asked me to write up my impressions 
while in jail and tell how it felt to be 
mistaken for a celebrity like the Gray 
Phantom. I did, and that gave me a 
taste for newspaper work. The editor 
gave me a job on the spot and I’ve——” 

“But what has all this to do with 
your membership in the Duke’s gang?” 
interrupted the Phantom impatiently. 

“Everything. I’ve been plugging 
away at the newspaper game ever since 
I got my start in Cheyenne. I never 
stayed long in a place, for I have some- 
thing of a roving disposition and like 
change of scenery now and then. My 
face got me in bad almost wherever I 
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went. I had no sooner struck a new 
town than some ambitious dick thought 
he saw a chance to get famous by pinch- 
ing the Gray Phantom. Of course, that 
always meant a stretch in the lock-up 
—anything from two days to a week. 
I used to lie awake nights imagining 
that I was in reality the Gray Phantom 
and dreaming of great criminal! exploits. 
That got me interested in crime and 
criminals, and I began making a study 
of the subject. 

“Finally 1 drifted into New York 
and landed on the Sphere. One night 
while prowling about the Chatham 
Square section I dropped into a Turk- 
ish coffee house. It was a low joint, 
a hangout for thugs and thieves. While 
sipping my coffee I made a study of 
the different types around me. One 
fellow interested me in particular. He 
was an evil-looking cuss, but there was 
something about him that fascinated me. 
He looked something like a Steven- 
sonian pirate, and he had a great scar 
over his left eye. Presently I began 
to notice that he was looking my way 
now and then, and finally I motioned 
to him to come and sit beside me. We 
talked in whispers, like everybody else 
in the joint, and by and by he asked 
me if I was not the Gray Phantom. 

“He seemed disappointed when I told 
him I was only the Phantom’s double. 
We talked on for a while, and the next 
night we met again in the same place. 
The fellow piqued my curiosity, and I 
tried to draw him out whenever I had 
a chance. I knew he would shut up 
like a clam if I told him my profession, 
so I let him think I was a crook, though 
I didn’t go into details. We met night 
after night, and each time we were 
more confidential. I could tell he had 
something on his mind that he didn’t 
know just how to put into words, and 
of course I did my best to lead him on. 
He approached the subject by slow and 
easy stages, dropping a cautious hint 
now and then. Finally, when he had 
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convinced himself that I was to be 
trusted, he told me he belonged to a 
big criminal band and asked me if J 
would like to join.” 

“So that’s how you happened to be- 
come a member of the Duke’s organi- 
zation?” observed the Phantom. 

“To cut a long story short, that was 
the way it happened. I thought I could 
work the salamander stunt—play with 
fire without getting burned. The idea 
of getting on the inside of a big gang 
of crooks and studying its members at 
close quarters appealed to me. Aside 
from that, I saw a chance to turn up 
a big story for my paper, for it was 
my intention to get the goods on the 
gang and, eventually, hand it over to 
the police. But”—and a rueful smile 
wrinkled Granger’s face—“I soon dis- 
covered that one can’t play with fire 
without getting scorched.” 

“That explains,’ mumbled the Phan- 
tom thoughtfully, at the same time ex- 
tending the communication handed him 
by the Duke’s messenger. “There’s a 
message worked into the design which 
is readable only under the lens. It’s a 
pleasant reminder of what happens to 
traitors.”’ 

‘Yes, I know. I received several 
such reminders before you came along 
and borrowed my clothes and name. I 
wasn’t really a traitor, though. I 
merely refused to obey certain orders 
they gave me.” 

“You might have known that you 
would be expected to take part in the 
gang’s activities. You didn’t expect to 
be a member only in name?” 

“Well, I thought I could stall for a 
while, till I got the dope I wanted. You 
see, I was hoping they wouldn’t ask me 
to do any of the rough stuff till I had 
been a member for a while. I soon dis- 
covered my mistake.” 

“And so the big story will never ma- 
terialize ?” 

“I’m afraid it won’t. My obituary is 
the only kind of story that’s likely to 
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grow out of this adventure of mine. 
The Duke’s crew doesn’t stand for any 
nonsense. I’ve been told that members 
who don’t obey orders usually disap- 
pear under mysterious circumstances. 
I never got next to the inner circle of 
the gang. I suppose they didn’t trust 
me because I took a drink too many 
now and then. Anyhow, I didn’t get 
the stuff I was after. I was a sort of 
probationer, reporting to one of the big 
chief’s lieutenants, and I didn’t get as 
much as a glimpse of the inner sanc- 
tum.” 

“Too bad, Granger.” The disap- 
pointment written on the reporter’s face 
seemed so ludicrous that the Phantom 
could not repress a smile. ‘Maybe it 
isn’t too late yet. By the way,” start- 
ing suddenly from his chair, “have you 
any idea where Helen Hardwick is?” 

For a moment or two the reporter 
lay rigid on his back; then he jumped 
up and stared in dumfounded amaze- 
ment at the Phantom. 

“Why do you ask?’ he inquired 
hoarsely, after a pause during which 
each man looked the other straight in 
the eye. 


“ 


, 


Answer my question and I'll tell 
ou my reason for asking it.” 

ranger swallowed hard. “Has any- 
thing happened to Miss Hardwick?” 

“She has disappeared. Left her 
home two days ago and hasn’t been 
heard from since. Her father has asked 
the police to search for her.” 
Lord!” Granger 
his is awful!” 

The Phantom gripped his arm. 
“Tell me what you know,” he com- 
manded. ‘Your looks show that you 
are not entirely ignorant of the mat- 
er, 

The reporter’s face twitched. “I can 
guess what’s happened to her,” he de- 
clared, speaking in thick accents, “but 
{ haven’t the least idea where she is.” 

“Well, what do you think has hap- 
pened to her?” 


“Good groaned. 


ome: 


“She’s been kid—kidnaped.” As if 
to steady his nerves, Granger picked up 
a cigarette and lighted it. 

“How do you know that?” 

“Because J”’—Granger drew in a 
whiff of smoke—‘‘because I know the 
Duke’s crowd wanted her abducted. 
They asked me to do it, and I balked. 
I couldn’t—well, it simply went against 
the grain to do a thing like that. It 
was my refusal to do as they toid me 
that got me in bad with the gang.” 

The Phantom’s blood was slowly re- 
ceding from this face. For a moment 
he sat rigid, lips tightly compressed, as 
if stunned. ‘Why did the Duke’s 
crowd want Miss Hardwick kidnaped ?” 

“That I can’t tell you. The leaders 
simply issue orders; they never explain 
their motives. I haven’t the faintest 
idea what their reason for abducting 
Miss Hardwick could be.” 

Silence fell between 
Phantom’s steely gaze continued to 
search the other’s face. Though evi- 
dently shocked by the news of Miss 
Hardwick’s disappearance, the reporter 
did not once lower his eyes. 

“They must have got somebody else 
to do it after I refused,” he muttered, 
slowly getting a grip on himself. “Wish 
I had a drink.” 

The Phantom was hardly listening. 
His knitted brows told that his mind 
was struggling with a problem. 

“Know an officer named Pinto?” he 
asked abruptly. 

“I think I’ve heard of him.” 

The Phantom gave a brief summary 
of his adventures since arriving in the 
city. Granger listened attentively, his 
eyes expressing a mingling of astonish- 
ment and admiration. They opened 
wide as the narrator described the 
scene in the storeroom and Pinto’s pe- 
culiar behavior, and he chuckled appre- 
ciatively at the account of the impos- 
tor’s visit to the Sphere office. 

“That’s the Phantom all over!” he 
remarked when the story was finished. 


them. The 
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“Tt’s the nerviest thing I ever heard of. 
But what you have told me only puts 
a few extra kinks in the mystery.” 

The Phantom nodded thoughtfully. 
“How well do you know Miss Hard- 
wick ?” 

“Scarcely at all. I have never met 
her. She called me up at the Sphere 
office the day after the murder and 
asked me a lot of questions. I referred 
her to Doctor Bimble.” 

“So she told me.” 

“Bimble is a nut, but he has done 
several brilliant things along lines of 
criminology. I was busy the day Miss 
Hardwick called me up, and I got a 
little jolt when she told me her name. 
The thing was natural enough, of 
course, but it seemed a bit weird to be 
talking to the person I had been asked 
to kidnap. Well, I thought the easiest 
way to dispose of her was to suggest 
that she see Bimble.” 

The Phantom looked puzzled. “You 
never saw Miss Hardwick, and you 
have talked with her only over the tele- 
phone,” he murmured. “That being the 
case, I wonder why Pinto asked me, 
while we were in the storeroom this 
morning, if I knew what had become 
of Miss Hardwick.” 

“Rumor has it that a romantic at- 
tachment exists between Miss Hardwick 
and the Gray Phantom. Pinto must 
have heard something about it.” 

“But at the time he put the question 
he had not the faintest idea that I was 
the Gray Phantom. He still thought ] 
was Thomas Granger. It was my way 
of responding to the question that 
aroused his suspicions. Now, he must 
have had some reason for supposing 
that Thomas Granger knew something 
of what had happened to Miss Hard- 
wick.” 

Granger considered. “Miss Hard- 
wick may have told him about consult- 
ing me. But I think-it just as likely 
that Pinto was playing a bit of clever 
strategy—that he had already suspected 
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your identity and sprung that question 
about Miss Hardwick in the hope that 
you would betray yourself.” 

“Perhaps.” The reporter’s theory 
seemed so natural that the Phantom 
wondered why it had not occurred to 
him before. “If that was his purpose, 
the trick worked beautifully. Tell me, 
was it before or after the murder of 
Gage that the Duke’s men came to you 
with the kidnaping proposition ?” 

Granger stared hard for an instant; 
then a glint of admiration appeared in 
his eyes. “Gray Phantom, you ought 
to have been a detective. That’s as neat 
a piece of mental acrobatics as I've seen 
in many a day. The proposal came to 
me a few days before Gage was mur- 
dered.” 

“But the two plots might have been 
hatched simultaneously ?” 

“They might. I see what you are 
driving at. You think the two plots 
were related to a single object. Per- 
haps you are right.” 

“Granger, you don’t 
dered Gage ?” 

“No,” after a long pause; “but 
neither can I tell you who did. You, 
of course, are going on the presump- 
tion that Pinto is the culprit.” 

The Phantom looked a trifle bewil- 
dered. The reporter had read his mind. 

Granger chuckled. “I can see in 
which direction your mind is working. 
You think the bolted door and other 
circumstances proves that no one but 
Pinto could have committed the mur- 
der. You believe that after killing Gage 
he murdered the housekeeper in order 
to silence her. Pinto’s queer conduct, 
especially the stunt he pulled off in the 
storeroom this morning, is sufficient 
proof, to your way of thinking, and you 
base your entire case on the guess that 
Pinto is a member of the Duke’s gang.” 

“Don’t you agree with me? I read 
between the lines of your stories in the 
Sphere that you did not share the gen- 
erally accepted opinion.” 


think I 


mur- 
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Granger looked up quickly. “The 
devil you did! I didn’t mean to air my 
private opinions. It must have been a 
subconscious process. To be perfectly 
frank, I don’t know whether I agree 
with you‘or not. I have an idea of my 
own on the subject, but it’s vague as 
yet. Maybe I’)! tell you later.” 

The Phantom shrugged his shoulders. 
“The mystery of the murders doesn’t 
interest me particularly just at present. 
Granger, if you were in my position, 
how would you go about finding Miss 
Hardwick ?” 

The reporter considered for a long 
time. ‘‘My first step would be to get 
in touch with the Duke’s gang and try 
to ascertain where Miss Hardwick is 
being concealed. That’s a large order, 


Duke, I’ve been told, hates you as he 
never hated any one before, and he’s 
almost as dangerous behind prison bars 
as outside. He froths at the mouth 
whenever he mentions your name to the 
other prisoners. Your borrowed per- 
sonality won’t give you a great deal of 
protection, for there are a lot of sharp- 
eyed men in the Duke’s crowd, and, be- 
sides, you’re in almost as great danger 
whether you appear as the Gray Phan- 
tom or as Tommie Granger.” 

The Phantom waved his hand depre- 
catingly. “I have considered all that. 
The question is, how am I to get in 
contact with the gang.” He peered re- 
flectively at the man on the couch; then 
an idea came to him. “How did the 
heads of the organization communicate 

h you? To whom did you report 
and from whom did you receive your 
orders ?” } 

“From my acquaintance of the Turk- 


with vot 


ish coffee house.” 
“The piratical-looking fellow ?” 
Granger nodded. 
“How can I find him?” 
“The coffee joint is in Catharine 
Street, far from East 


not 3roadway. 


You can easily locate it, and you will 
probably find your man there about ten 
or eleven at night. But hadn’t you 
better take me along?” 

The Phantom shook his head em- 
phatically. ‘You have just told me to 
what extremes you are willing to go in 
order to get a good story for your pa- 
per. The capture of the Gray Phan- 
tom would make an even bigger story 
than the one you were after. I can’t 
quite trust you, Granger. You love 
your liquor not wisely but too well, and 
you're likely to give the show away. 
Besides, it wouldn’t do for us two to 
be seen together.” 

“That's so,” said Granger resignedly. 
“Well, anyhow, you might send me 
something for a bracer.” 

The Phantom promised to try. He 
got up and rapped on the wall, eying 
Granger steadily as he stepped through 
the opening that appeared as if by 
magic. But the reporter, evidently real- 
izing that any attempt to escape would 
be useless, made no move. 

An opium lamp was sizzling in a cor- 

ner of the room. At a table sat Peng 
Yuen, his face as impassive as granite. 
If he had overheard any part of the 
conversation he showed no sign of it. 
“You need food and sleep,” he re- 
marked tonelessly, pointing to the ta- 
ble, on which a meal was spread out. 

The Phantom thanked him and sat 
down. He was famished and fagged 
out, and he could accomplish nothing 
until night came, so he gladly accepted 
the Chinaman’s hospitality. As he ate, 
Peng Yuen regarded him stolidly while 
he smoked his acrid pipe of li-un. He 
did not speak until the Phantom had 
finished his meal. 

“*The Book of the Unknown Philos- 
opher,’” he remarked, without looking 
directly at his guest, “says that the over- 
wise sometimes go far afield in search 
of truths that may be found at home.” 

The Phantom looked up, bewildered. 
“I suppose there is a priceless gem of 
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wisdom hidden somewhere in that sen- 
tence, but I don’t see how it can apply 
to me.” 

The Chinaman gave a queer laugh, 
half chuckle and half grunt, and deep 
in the almond-shaped eyes lurked a 
faint, shrewd twinkle. 


CHAPTER XX, 
THE MISSING SKELETONS. 


Dusk was falling as the Phantom, 

refreshed by Peng Yuen’s ex- 
cellent cooking and several hours of 
sound sleep, left the shop in Pell Street 
and cautiously picked his way through 
the reek and noise of the Chinese quar- 
ter. He still felt a twinge of ,appre- 
hension whenever he thought of Helen 
Hardwick, but his nerves were steady 
once more, and he had the springy step 
and the clear, alert eye of the man who 
feels sure of his ability to meet any 
emergency. 

His fears were allayed somewhat by 
the comforting thought that Helen was 
as capable and keen-witted as she was 
reckless and audacious. She was what 
the Phantom termed a thoroughbred. 
She had nerve, spirit, and subtlety, and 
on several occasions she had evinced an 
amazing capacity for handling a diffi- 
cult situation. Besides, she had a ro- 
bust vitality and an athletic physique 
that in no wise marred her womanly 
charms. 

The Phantom walked slowly, turn- 
ing the complex situation over in his 
mind, for it was still too early to go 
to the coffee house in Catharine Street. 
At a corner news stand he bought an 
evening paper, glancing at the headlines 
as he walked along. The murder of the 
housekeeper was given glaring promi- 
nence because of the general belief that 
it had been perpetrated by the Gray 
Phantom. The motives ascribed to him 
were somewhat sketchy, but the police 
seemed convinced that he was bent on 
a campaign of terror, and there was 
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anxious speculation as to where his 
bloodstained hand would appear next 
time. In the meantime, the search was 
being continued at fever heat, and the 
detective bureau expected to make an 
important announcement within a few 
hours. 

The Phantom smiled as he read. He 
had expected that the death of the 
housekeeper would be charged to him, 
and he had drawn fortitude from the 
firm belief that in a short time he would 
prove his innocence. 

The odd predicament in which Pinto 
had been found was described face- 
tiously and at great length. The paper 
treated it as a mystery that might not 
be solved until the officer, who had been 
taken to a hospital suffering from a se- 
vere concussion of the brain, recovered 
consciousness. His partner in the droll 
situation had stubbornly refused to ren- 
der any explanation, and was _ being 
held for investigation pending Pinto’s 
recovery. He had an unsavory record, 
according to the police, and was known 
in the underworld as “Dan the Dope.” 

The Phantom was satisfied. From 
Dan the Dope he had nothing to fear, 
and Pinto, even if he were inclined to 
tell what he knew, would not be able 
to speak for some time. He was pass- 
ably safe as far as the police were con- 
cerned, and a little extra caution and 
vigilance would checkmate the designs 
of the Duke’s henchman. As far as he 
was able to tell, neither side suspected 
that the Gray Phantom was masquerad- 
ing as Thomas Granger. 

He had still more than an hour to 
while away, and a hazy thought in the 
back of his mind guided his steps in 
the direction of Doctor Bimble’s house. 
Everything seemed to indicate that 
Helen had disappeared shortly after 
leaving the anthropologist’s laboratory, 
and he might be able to pick up some 
clew in the neighborhood that would help 
him to trace her movements. He 
looked about him cautiously as he 











walked along, surmising that the vicin- 
ity was being watched by spies of the 
Duke. 

At the corner nearest the Bimble resi- 
dence he turned into a cigar store and 
purchased a package of cigarettes. He 
loitered near the door while smoking 
one, amusing himself by studying the 
faces of the passers-by, and presently a 
tall, angular figure approached from the 
other end of the block. At a glimpse 
the Phantom had recognized the inscru- 
table features of Jerome, the anthro- 
pologist’s servant. The man walked 
hurriedly, looking straight ahead, and 
in a few moments he was out of sight. 

A vagrant impulse told the Phantom 
to start in pursuit of him and see 
whither he was bound, but he realized 
that he had no reason for doing so. He 
had sensed something mysterious about 
Bimble and his servant, but his interest 
in them was little more than an idle 
curiosity. If he had any suspicions at 
all, they were of the intangible and in- 
tuitive sort and afforded him no basis 
for action. 

After a few minutes another figure 
appeared down the block, and the Phan- 
tom pressed close to the wall at his 
back. Even at a distance he recognized 
the enormous head, the jutting stomach, 
and the absurdly thin legs of Doctor 
Bimble. With a beatific smile on his 
face, and looking neither to right nor 
left, the anthropologist walked past him, 
evidently bound in the same direction 
as his servant. 

Again the Phantom felt an instinctive 
urge to follow. It struck him as rather 
queer that master and servant had not 
come out together, but then he told him- 
self that the circumstance was prob- 
ably meaningless and that his imagina- 
tion was magnifying trifles. He crossed 
to the opposite side of the street and 
turned east, scanning the dark front of 
the Bimble house as he strolled along. 

Coming directly opposite the resi- 
dence, he paused in the doorway of a 
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delicatessen store and looked across the 
street, scrutinizing the gloomy and un- 
prepossessing dwelling with an inter- 
est for which he could not account. It 
seemed strange that Doctor Bimble 
should have chosen such an unattrac- 
tive location, but he remembered that 
the scientist had said something about 
wishing to live in an out-of-the-way 
place where he would be safe against 
intrusions on his privacy and where he 
could conduct his researches in peace 
and quiet. 

The house, flanked by a lodging house 
on one side and on the other by a three- 
story structure of residential appear- 
ance, whose boarded-up windows and 
doors hinted that it had stood vacant 
for some time, was dark from attic 
to basement. Presumably Doctor Bim- 
ble and his man were out for the eve- 
ning. The house and its neighbors on 
each side held the Phantom’s gaze with 
a persistence that he could not under- 
stand. He sensed an incongruity of 
some kind, and for a while he tried in 
vain to analyze it. Finally, as he cen- 
tered his attention on the building to 
the west, the one with the boarded win- 
dows and doors, it came to him. It 
seemed strange that a structure of that 


kind should be standing vacant in the 
midst of a housing famine, when even 
the least desirable: dwellings com- 


manded extravagant prices. 

The Phantom laughed, a iittle dis- 
gusted with himself for allowing another 
meaningless trifle to perplex him. As 
likely as not the house was vacant for 
the simple and sufficient reason that it 
had been condemned by the building 
commissioner. His gaze wandered to the 
door of the Bimble residence, and a 
disturbing thought caused the chuckle 
to die in his throat. 

Only the other day Helen Hardwick 
had walked out of that door, he remem- 
bered, and from that moment on her 
movements were veiled behind a curtain 
of mystery. Which way had she 
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turned, what had happened to her, and 
where was she now? Had she been 
forcibly abducted as she stepped from 
the house, or had some one lured her 
into a trap? 

There had been nothing about her 
disappearance in the newspaper the 
Phantom had just read, and he sur- 
mised that Mr. Hardwick had used 
what influence he had to keep the mat- 
ter out of the press. The door across 
the street still held his gaze; and of a 
sudden, out of the jumble of his fears 
and perplexities, came another harass- 
ing thought. 

What if Helen had never walked 
out of the door across the way? What 
if she should still be inside the house? 

The Phantom’s eyes narrowed as the 
suspicion came to him. It was ground- 
less, so far as he could see, and there 
was no reasoning behind it. It had 
come out of nowhere, like a stray fig- 
ment of the imagination, yet it tor- 
mented him with an insistence that he 
could not shake off. 

He walked to the end of the block, 
then crossed the street and moved up 
the side on which the Bimble house 
stood. There were a few pedestrians 
in the street, and to attempt to force 
the main door might prove unsafe. The 
basement entrance was dark, and in a 
moment, concealed by the shadows, he 
was at work on the lock. It yielded so 
easily to his deft manipulation that he 
could understand how the prowlers of 
whom Bimble had complained had 
managed to enter the house. 

Pulling the door shut, he took out his 
electric flash, determined to settle his 
suspicions by making a_ systematic 
search of the house. He proceeded 
swiftly but with care, searching every 
nook and cranny and occasionally tap- 
ping the walls and floors to make sure 
there were no hollow spaces. He ex- 
plored cellar and basement without find- 
ing anything of suggestive nature, then 
walked up the same stairway he had 
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ascended after his first trip through the 
tunnel. 

He was now in the laboratory, sweep- 
ing floor and walls with the electric 
torch. At first glance it looked exactly 
as it had when Helen met him at the 
head of the stairs with a leveled pis- 
tol, yet he sensed a difference almost at 
once. His eyes flitted over the long 
workbench with its collection of chemi- 
cal apparatus, over the black-framed 
photographs and X-ray prints, and then 
he glanced at the tall cages along the 
wall, in which the skeletons stood, erect 
and grim as ghostly sentinels. 

It was then his mind grasped the dif- 
ference. On his first visit there had 
been at least a dozen skeletons in the 
room ; now he counted only seven. The 
famous Raschenell, to whim Bimble had 
pointed with so much pride, was among 
the missing ones. He paused only for 
a moment to wonder what had become 
of the others, for Bimble and the serv- 
ant might return at any time and inter- 
rupt his search, and he wished to be at 
the Turkish coffee house not later than 
half past ten. 

He inspected room after room, but 
without resuli, finally mounting to the 
attic and making the same thorough in- 
vestigation there. He had found noth- 
ing whatever to reward him for his ef- 
forts. He came to the conclusion that 
his suspicions had been entirely un- 
founded, for if they had had any basis 
in fact his investigation would have un- 
covered some clew or hint pointing in 
that direction. One thing had been ac- 
complished, however, was his reflection 
as he walked down the stairs. He had 
eliminated Doctor Bimble from _ the 
range of his suspicions and would waste 
no more time and effort trying to ex- 
plain the eccentricities of a scientist. 

Deciding to leave the way he had 
entered, he crossed the laboratory and 
moved toward the stairs, With his 
hand on the doorknob, he looked back 
and once more let his electric torch play 
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over the floor and walls. Again, with- 
out exactly knowing why, he counted 
the cages, vaguely feeling that there was 
a hidden significance in the depletion 
of the grisly company. 

Finally he extinguished his flash and 
resolutely turned away. Again he was 
berating himself for bothering his mind 
over trivial things. Doubtless Doctor 
Bimble had a sound and simple reason 
for removing a number of the skeletons. 
As he walked down the basement stairs 
he resolved to banish the anthropologist 
and his ghastly collection from his 
thoughts. 

An odd sense of apprehension took 
hold of him as he reached the bottom 
step. He looked about him sharply; 
the darkness was so thick that he could 
see nothing. He pricked up his ears 
and listened, but he could detect no 
sound except those coming from the 
street. Yet he had a feeling that he 
was not alone, that another being was 
lurking somewhere in the darkness. It 
was a familiar sensation and he had 
learned to heed its warning, for he had 
experienced it before in moments of 
danger. 

He stepped down on the floor, at the 
same instant reaching for the pistol he 
had taken from Dan the Dope. Before 
he could draw the weapon a voice spoke 
sharply : 

“Stay right where you are, friend!” 

Then a click sounded, followed by a 
blaze of light. He turned quickly in the 
direction whence the voice had come. 
He saw the bluish glint of a pistol bar- 
rel pointed toward him with a steady 
hand, and behind the pistol stood Lieu- 
tenant Culligore. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
FINGER PRINTS, 
HE detective’s face was as dull and 
unimpassioned as a _ caricature 
carved out of wood. He stood point- 
ing the pistol with a listless air, and his 


eyes were heavy and sluggish, as if he 
were not fully awake. He lowered the 
weapon almost as soon as he saw the 
Phantom’s face, but did not put it out 
of sight. 

“Oh, it’s you, Granger.” He spoke 
in a drawl, and there might have been 
the faintest trace of disappointment in 
his tones. “I thought it might be some 
one else.” 

“The Gray Phantom, for instance?” 

“Well, maybe. There’s no reason, 
though, why the Phantom should be 
prowling around here, is there?’ 

“Apparently not.” The Phantom ad- 
vanced leisurely and looked sharply at 
the speaker’s stolid face. The ques- 
tion had been spoken in a tone faintly 
suggestive of an underlying meaning. 
“It seems both of us are taking advan- 
tage of the absence of Doctor Bimble 
and Jerome to do a little investigating 
on the quiet.” 

Culligore yawned  ostentatiously. 
“The doc ought to have new locks put 
on his doors. It’s too easy for people 
to get in.” 

“He is a simple and unsuspecting 
soul. But tell me, lieutenant, how it 
happens that the Phantom’s trail leads 
into Doctor Bimble’s basement.” 

“Does it?” 

“Well, I don’t suppose you would be 
here unless it did. Your object in com- 
ing here wasn’t to interview the skele- 
tons upstairs, was it?” 

Culligore laughed softly. “I might 
put the same question to you.” 

“Then we’re on an even footing. 
And, since we don’t seem to get any- 
where, we might as well drop the sub- 
ject of our mutual presence here. Each 
of us can take it for granted that the 
other has a tip which he wants to keep 
to himself. Seen anything of the Gray 
Phantom lately?” 
“Not exactly.” 

“What's the idea of the ‘exactly’? 
You either have seen him or you haven't 
seen him, Which is it?” 
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“Neither the one nor the other,” said 
Culligore mysteriously, “With a man 
like the Phantom you can never be sure. 
Even when you think you see him, he 
isn’t always there. Say, that was a 
queer case you tipped me off on this 
morning.” 

“It was. Simple enough, though, as 
far as the murder of the housekeeper 
is concerned. Apparently there’s not 
the slightest doubt that the Phantom 
did it.” 

“Think so?” 

The two words, spoken in low and 
casual tones, caused the Phantom to 
raise his brows. “Don’t you?” 

Culligore tilted his head to one side 
and squinted vacantly into space. “I’m 
not so sure the Phantom killed either 
Gage or his housekeeper. Things aren’t 
always what they seem.” 

The Phantom _ started, peering 
sharply at the doltish face and wonder- 
ing what was going on in the back of 
Culligore’s mind. He knew the dull 
features were a mask and that the lieu- 
tenant, practicing a trick cultivated by 
members of his profession, was study- 
ing his face every moment without ap- 
pearing to do so. 

“You're holding something back,” he 
suggested. 

“Am I?” He gave a flat, toneless 
chuckle. “Aren’t you holding some- 
thing back yourself, Granger? What’s 
the use trying to hog it all for your 
paper?” 

“Didn’t I tip you off on the doings in 
the Gage house this morning?” 

“You did,” said Culligore dryly, 
“and I’m still wondering how you knew 
about them. Did you just walk in on 
a hunch and discover a dead woman, 
and a cop chained to an opium-eating 
runt, or did some one put you wise be- 
forehand ?” 

The Phantom felt he was on danger- 
ous ground. “It was only a hunch. We 
newspaper men have them, you know, 
and once in a while they pan out. But 
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what do you make of it, Culligore? 
How do you explain the cop being 
handcuffed to Dan the Dope?” 

“T don’t explain it. I suppose Pinto 
will tell us how it happened when he 
comes to.” 

“Think there’s any connection be- 
tween the handcuffed pair and the mur- 
der of the housekeeper ?” 

“How could there be? The medical 
examiner said the housekeeper must 
have been dead from twenty to thirty 
hours when the body was found. Be- 
sides, where do you find any connection 
between a murder on the one hand and 
a cop chained to a dope fiend on the 
other? To my way of thinking, the 
two cases are separate. The one of 
Pinto and Dan the Dope is all a riddle, 
and the only clear thing about it is that 
the Phantom had a hand in it.” 

“The Phantom ?” 

“Yep. The Phantom was in on it. 
Surprised, eh? Well, there are some 
things we don’t tell the newspapers, 
and this was one of them. Just how 
the Phantom figured in the thing I can’t 
tell, but he was in the Gage house last 
night or early in the morning. Beats 
the dickens how that fellow can walk 
past our noses without getting caught.” 

The Phantom stared. He did not 
think he had left any traces of his con- 
nection with the affair at the Gage 
house, and Culligore’s statement star- 
tled him for a moment. 

“How do you know ?” he asked, get- 
ting a grip on himself. 

“Finger prints,” said the lieutenant. 
“This is on the q. t. I examined the 
handcuffs, and there were three sets of 
prints on them, showing that three dif- 
ferent persons had handled them. There 
were only two or three marks of each 
set, but enough to identify them. One 
set was Dan the Dope’s, the other must 
have been Pinto’s, and the third was 
the Gray Phantom’s.” 

The Phantom bit his lip, chiding him- 
self for having been caught off his 
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guard. He might have known that the 
smooth and shiny surface of the hand- 
cuffs would register finger prints, but 
he had been bodily and mentally ex- 
hausted at the time, and his habitual 
sense of caution had failed to assert it- 
self. 

“Wonder what the Phantom was up 
to,’ he murmured, feeling a trifle un- 
comfortable beneath Culligore’s covert 
and incessant scrutiny. 

“Hard telling. Lots of queer things 
happen in this world.” Culligore 
grinned while absently toying with the 
pistol. ‘For instance, this morning 
after I left you on the corner ii 

“You had me shadowed,” interrupted 
the Phantom. “What was the idea, 
Culligore ?” 

“Just a hunch. My man trailed you 
to the Sphere office. Then, thinking 
you wouldn’t be out for a while, he 
went into a beanery for a bite and a 
cup of coffee. After coming out he 
hung around the entrance to the Sphere 
Building for a while longer, but you 
didn’t show up. Finally he went in- 
side and inquired for you. They told 
him you had just left.” 

Culligore paused for a moment. He 
was turning the pistol in his hand with 
a playful air. The Phantom felt a curi- 
ous tension taking hold of his body. 

“They told my man,” continued the 
lieutenant, speaking very softly, “that 
you didn’t write the story yourself, but 
told the facts to a reporter named Fes- 
senden. As I understand it, they gave 
Fessenden a new desk not long ago. It’s 
a nice-looking piece of furniture, with 
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a smooth, glossy finish, Maybe you 
noticed it?” 

“No, not particularly,” said the 
Phantom, finding it a little hard to keep 
his voice steady. The role he was play- 
ing had claimed all his thoughts while 
he was in the Sphere office, and he had 
not noticed details. 

“Too bad you didn’t.” Culligore was 
still speaking in low, purring accents. 
Gradually and without apparent intent, 
he turned the muzzle of the pistol until 
it pointed to the Phantom’s chest. 
“Well, I understand Fessenden was sit- 
ting at that nice, new desk while you 
told him the story, and you were sit- 
ting ritht beside him, with one of the 
corners of the desk toward you. Some 
people have a habit when nervous of 
drumming with their fingers on what- 
ever object is before them. It’s a bad 
habit, Granger.” 

The Phantom nodded. A thin smile 
played about his lips and his eyes glit- 
tered like tiny points of steel between 
half-closed lids. 

“Very bad habit, Granger. Where 
did you pick it up? Well, my man saw 
finger prints on the smooth and shiny 
surface of the desk, right where you 
had been sitting. He touched them up 
by sprinkling a little gray powder over 
them, after which they were photo- 
graphed. It didn’t take very long to 
identify them. Steady now! This lit- 
tle toy of mine can be real ugly when 
it gets mad. What I want you to ex- 
plain is how Tommie Granger’s fingers 
happened to leave the Gray Phantom’s 
finger prints on Fessenden’s desk.” 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


Tuesday, June 29th. 


Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 


every week, you will not have to wait long for the 
next installments of this thrilling serial. 
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ME guy who was a author- 
S ity on domes once made the 

remark that everybody in this 

world, bar none, was a “‘little 
off.” He follows up his wise crack by 
explainin’ that there wasn’t nobody 
which wasn’t unbalanced more or less 
on at least one particular subject. 

When I first heard about this nutty 
statement I was inclined to think that 
bird was off his base, but after I got 
thinkin’ it over I come to the conclu- 
sion that this idea has got more to it 
than you can spot on the face of it. 
There is a lotta people that wouldn’t 
believe it if they read it in the yearly 
almanac; but in the first place, all this 
wise guy has said don’t have to be 
proved. All we got to dois look around 
us. Nine out of every ten people you 
get a knock-down to these days has a 
idea that they’re somethin’ they ain’t. 
This world is fulla guys which think 
they’re clever when they ain’t a ting 
home in their upstairs flat. There is 
thousands of guys which think they 
would make wonderful actors if they 
had a chance. There is girls that think 
they can sing and spend their whole 
life wonderin’ why grand opera patrons 
don’t hear about ’em. 

There ain’t no use makin’ a list of the 
large assortment of squirrel food there 
is in this world. It’s everywhere you 
go. Everybody has got a weak spot 
some place. However, my main kick 
is against the guy which thinks he’s 
funny and ain’t. 

I used to have a idea that the biggest 
pest in the world was the bird who 


tells you how smart his six-months-old 
baby is. I used to think he wasn’t even 
in a class with the guy that takes your 
hat by mistake while you’re feedin’ your 
face in a beanery. He was way past 
the fella who keeps time with the music 
by tappin’ the back of your seat with 
his foot while you’re tryin’ to watch a 
movie show. Pests may come and pests 
may go, but I wanta say right here 
that there ain’t nothin’ that’ll get my 
animal quicker than a practical joker, 
‘cause they all think they’re funny, and, 
in my opinion, losin’ the old Saturday 
night envelope is a shriek of laughter 
compared to ’em. Believe me, I’ll listen 
to the guy that tells you with a straight 
face that his one-year-old kid plays 
“Yankee Doodle” on_the piano in pref- 
erence to havin’ anything to do with a 
guy like this Sylvester Fisher was. He’s 
the worst But wait, I’m goin’ 
ahead of this sad story. 

I and Benny is startin’ out on a job 
one evenin’. He’s thought up another 
con game and he says we’re gonna make 
a lot of the filthy green. He’s got it all 
figured out. 

“Hank,” says he, “we’re a couple of 
geniuses. It’s unfortunate that we're 
always about two squares ahead of a 
cop.” 

“Cops is all right if you don’t meet 
‘em in a business way,” I remarks. 
“May the distance between us and them 
never grow less.” 

As we're talkin’ we’re puttin’ our hats 
on, and in a little while we hits a whole- 
sale hardware store. Here we buys two 
gross of jewelry cleaner. It’s put up in 
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small bottles and costs us four cents per, 
each. Benny takes one package under 
his arm, and I takes the other, and the 
next place we hits is a print shop. 
Benny hands out a big line about how 
much of a hurry he’s in, and then he 
writes a little spiel which he gives to 
the printer. This is for the labels 
which we are gonna stick on the front 
of the bottles of jewelry cleaner. The 
printer tells us that he’ll have the labels 
all ready for us in a coupla hours, so 
we leaves our bundles with him and 
spends the time takin’ in a movie and 
puttin’ the nose bag on. 

We goes back to the print shop, gets 
the labels, and in a coupla minutes 
we're on a train neaded for a town in 
the suburbs where they got somethin’ 
else besides mosquitoes. \ Don’t get the 
idea that this town is a country burg. 
They got street cars, crooked politi- 
cians, and everything. 

Arrivin’ there we walks up and down 
the main street ‘til we finds a little store 
that’s vacant and got a “To Let” sign 
on it, and then we heads straight for 
the real-estate agent that’s in charge of 
the robbery of the tenant. We blows 
into the office like we was regular guys, 
and in a coupla minutes we're talkin’ 
to the main squeeze. 

“IT am demonstrating the world’s fa- 
mous ‘Kleens Kleen,’” says Benny to 
Mr. Real Estate. “It is a famous pol- 
ish and cleaner made principally of 
harmless chemicals and a substance of 
our own concoction, the entire formula 
being protected under the patent laws. 
Kleens Kleen is the only polish and 
cleaner on the market to-day which will 
clean the most delicate platinum ware, 
the most fragile filigree work, or any 
other kind of jewelry—and precious 
gems, too—without harming either the 
metal, stones, or the very delicate work 
of the jeweler. It is the only article 
of its kind in the market to-day which 
absolutely. ” 

Mr. Real Estate squirms in the chair, 


“I know,” says he. “I got that all set- 
tled in my mind. It’s the greatest stuff 
that was ever invented. I don’t know 
about it, and I never heard of it be- 
fore; but I’m willing to take your word 
for it. I don’t want any to-day, 
though.” 

This causes Benny to get down to 
brass tacks. He tells him where this 
little store is that we got our eye on, 
and wants to know if he can rent it for 
two days. He goes on to say that he 
wants to demonstrate our goods to the 
public, and the stuff is so marvelous that 
he don’t think over two days is neces- 
sary for the home folks to realize what 
a boon and a blessin’ this stuff will be to 
strugglin’ humanity. 

Mr. Real Estate says that we can 
rent the place for two days beginnin’ 
the next mornin’, and after givin’ us 
the key he soaks us twenty beans in 
advance, and we strolls out. 

We goes from there to the store, and 
the rest of the day was took up scrapin’ 
the labels off the bottles of jewelry 
cleaner and stickin’ our labels on, which 
say that the stuff inside is “Kleens 
Kleen,” and is the greatest in the world. 

3enny runs down to the newspaper 
office and has a ad put in, which reads 
somethin’ like this: 


KLEENS KLEEN 
The only harmless jewelry cleaner on 
the market. 
BIG DEMONSTRATION. 

Any one who will call at our store, 915 
Main Street, can have their jewelry 
cleaned and polished free of charge. 
We will also give away FREE a bottle 
of our famous KLEENS KLEEN 
jewelry polish. 

MAKE YOUR OLD JEWELRY LOOK 

LIKE NEW. 
FREE FREE FREE 

But only for the next two days-—during 

the demonstration. 


Benny has this put up big and pretty 
on the back page where everybody could 
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see it, and then he goes down to a sign 
painter and has a coupla big signs 
made, which he puts in the front win- 
dow of the store. Then we dusts off 
the moth-eaten counter that’s lookin’ 
like it seen better days, and after ar- 
rangin’ the bottles so it would look like 
we had a lot of stuff, we’re ready for 
business, 

The next mornin’ we opens up. 
senny gets up on a soap box and starts 
whoopin’ and hollerin’, and in a coupla 
minutes he’s got a big gang around. 
Then he takes off his searchlight stick 
pin and his near-diamond ring and 
starts in to shine ’em up, meanwhile 
handin’ the crowd a big line about how 
wonderful this stuff is that he’s givin’ 
away. He kinda jokes with everybody, 
and in a few minutes he’s got a coupla 
pieces of jewelry which kind and 
trustin’ customers has give him to clean 
for ’em. He tells ’em to drop by the 
next day and he would have ’em all 
shined up pretty for ’em, and give ’em 
a bottle of Kleens Kleen free of charge. 
I gets busy with a pencil and paper and 
gets the owner to write his name and 
address down, and I tags every piece. 
It was astonishin’ how these guys fell 
for it. There was a coupla that didn’t 
feel like they wanted to part with their 
stuff for a whole day, but we didn’t pay 
no attention to them, ’cause there was 
plenty more that felt like they was get- 
tin’ somethin’ for nothin’, and that’s 
a lot to some people. 

“Make a guy feel that he’s gettin’ 
somethin’ for nothin’ or that he’s takin’ 
advantage of you, and you got him on 
any kind of a trick,” Benny has said 
sO many times. 

We was open for business about a 
hour when I notices a guy standin’ in 
the crowd, and from the way he was 
laughin’ at everything Benny says I 
kinda got a idea he was havin’ the time 
of his life. Pretty soon he spots me 
standin’ in the background with a pen- 
cil and tryin’ to look like I knew how 
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to write, and he comes over and gets 
sociable. 

“Who’s the comedian?” asks he, 
pointin’ at Benny. 

“I wouldn’t like to say,” says I, get- 
tin’ as fresh as he is. “Where do you 
serve soup?” 

“Ain’t you one of those guys that’s 
been throwing bombs around here?” 
he asks again, sittin’ down in the only 
chair we got and puttin’ his feet up on 
the counter. 

I was just about to shake this guy 
down when he reaches in his pocket and 
brings out a pack of fancy cigarettes. 
He hands ’em out to me and asks me 
to have one. I opens the box, and be- 
lieve me, I thought the roof had fell 
in by the noise that doggoned box made. 
It had some kind of a spring or some- 
thin’ in it, and when I opened it it went 
off like a gat. This causes the fresh 
mug to almost have hysterics. 

Over I goes and gets a good hold on 
his collar. “You and me is gonna have 
harsh words,” says I. 

He acts like he’s changed his mind 
mighty sudden about it bein’ so funny, 
and he reaches in his coat pocket and 
brings out a cigar. “Don’t get sore,” 
says he. “Just a little joke. Have a 
cigar. Don’t get sore.” 

This kinda cools me down some, more 
because the cigar seemed like a good 
givin’ me the “ha-ha” so I feels kinda 
one. I looks around, and the gang is 
sheepish and let go of him. I sticks 
the cigar in me mouth and takes the 
match he give me and starts to light 
up. As soon as I struck that match 
the doggoned thing spluttered and 
cracked, and once more I get the “ha- 
ha” from the gang. The fresh mug like 
to had a fit over that one. He screamed 
and laughed ’til I got hold of him. 

“Listen here, funny boy,” says I. 
“I’m so all-fired tough that I taught 
the canary bird at my house to sing 
I don’t want no more funny 


stuff outa you. You hear me?” 
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Just then I catches Benny’s eye. He’s 
lookin’ hard at me and kinda waggin’ 
his head for me not to start no rumpus. 
Right away I sees that he thinks this is 
a good way to keep the crowd in a 
good humor, so I cools meself down 
some and goes in back of the counter 
again, puffin’ on me cigar. 

3enny comes down off the box and 
sticks his hand out to the fresh guy. 
“What’s your name, stranger °” asks he. 

The fresh mug grins. “Fisher,” says 
he. “Sylvester Fisher.” 

With that he grips Benny’s hand, and 
he musta had a rubber ball with water 
in it; anyhow, when Benny gives his 
hand a squeeze a stream of water comes 
out of a ring on the fresh mug’s finger 
and lands in the middle of a guy’s back, 
that, up to this time, has been enjoyin’ 
hisself immensely. The gang gives him 
the laugh, and, even though he looks 
like he’s sore, he don’t say nothin’. 

“This bird seems to be the family 
side show, don’t he?” says I to Benny. 
“Who let him in?” 

Benny gives me another warnin’ look, 
and, gettin’ ahold of me arm real affec- 
tionate, leads me over to Sylvester. 

“Hank,” says he, smilin’ real amiable, 
“meet Mr. Fisher.” 


I sticks out me paw to shake hands- 


with this funny bird and the first thing 
[ notices is how queer his hand feels. 
I ain’t a guy that thinks very quick, 
and by the time I was wise to the layout 
Sylvester has handed me, everybody in 
the place was on and was givin’ me the 
laugh. Sylvester has disappeared from 
where he was standin’ and he’s over 
talkin’ to Benny, while I’m standin’ like 
a big simp shakin’ a wooden hand that 
Sylvester had hid up his sleeve, and 
which he slipped me to shake. 

Believe me I has a hard time keepin’ 
me temper, but I managed to do it for 
some half minute, and by that time 
there was other big doin’s. The cigar 
that I got in me face that Sylvester give 
me starts to splutter and shoot like a 


Roman candle. The crowd in the store 
has growed by that time, and this last 
playful trick of Sylvester’s gets a big- 
ger hand than any of his other stuff. 
However, this was the last straw. 

I goes over and I reaches out, and 
in about half a second I got the little 
runt and am holdin’ him out at arm’s 
length. He’s wrigglin’ like a fish, but I 
don’t let go. 

“Have you got any folks you wanta 
notify?” I asks him. 

Just then Benny comes to his rescue 
again. I finds meself listenin’ to Ben- 
ny’s line of chatter and, as usual, I’m 
impressed. 

“Don’t be such a grouch,” says he in 
alow voice. “This guy is just a profes- 
sional joker. You're makin’ a hit with 
the crowd. In about fifteen minutes 
we'll close up shop and go to lunch. We 
have done very well this morning, 
Hank. You don’t want to forget that.” 

All right. I shines up a little to Syl- 
vester because Benny told me to, and I 
discovers that he’s stayin’ at the same 
hotel we are, that he saw us in the lobby 
the night before, and that’s how come 
he’s in our place of business to see us. 
I also finds out that he’s got an idea 
that he’s the best li'l’ joker in town, 
and to prove it he shows me a finger 
made out of putty or somethin’ which he 
lets on he’s stickin’ through the top of 
your hat. Besides that, he’s got rub- 
ber daggers and water pistols and 
everything. 

When lunch time rolls around we 
manages to shoo Sylvester away, and 
then Benny takes me into camp. 

“Now look here, Hank,” says he, “I 
don’t like the way you acted this morn- 
ing. That funny boy came in just at 
the proper time. He kept the crowd in 
a good humor while I talked them out 
of their jewelry. You didn’t come 
across. You had to get mad and show 
off your nasty temper. If you had an 
ounce of sense you could see that Fisher 
was doing us a big favor without know- 
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ing it. Haven’t you any brains at all?” 
he asks, lookin’ at me like he kinda 
doubted it. 

“I don’t feel like playin’ with no vil- 
lage jokers,” says I, kinda weak after 
gettin’ such a call-down. 

“Have you got to be a roughneck all 
your life?” asks Benny. “Have you 
been a burglar and holdup man so long 
that you can’t be a little refined now 
and then ?” 

I ain’t got nothin’ to say on that, but 
I kinda felt like I was bein’ treated 
punk by my old pal. That ain’t no way 
for Benny to talk to me, thinks I. I 
been valuable, too. There ain’t no rea- 
son to gimme a rub like that. I guess 
my feelin’s musta been hurt ’cause I 
mumbles somethin’ about seein’ him 
later when we opens up, and then I 
walks away from him and strolls on 
down the street. Believe me, I was 
feelin’ kinda bad, and I ain’t botherin’ 
much which way I’m goin’. It’s kinda 
hard, thinks I, after I and Benny bein’ 
so close to each other and 

Just then I sees somethin’ that brings 
me back to life. I’m in front of a dirty- 
lookin’ cigar store, and there in the 
window is one of the most interestin’ 
things I’ve seen in many a day. It’s a 
little flower that you stick in your coat 
lapel, and it’s got a rubber tube run- 
nin’ from it into your pocket. It’s got 
a rubber ball on the end of it, which 
you hold in your hand in your pocket 
where it can’t be seen, and you fill it 
with water. You invite some guy to 
smell the flower, and, while he’s doin’ it, 
you squirt water in his eye. 

“Wonder how Sylvester come to 
overlook that,” thinks I to meself. 
“He’s got every other thing but this.” 

I was just about to pass on when I 
gets a big idea. I goes in the store and 
for a two-bit piece I buys one of the 
dog-goned things. Here was where I’d 
get even with Sylvester, thinks I to 
meself. I could see him gettin’ it right 
in the eye. 
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I strolls back to the store without 
gettin’ anything to eat. I wasn’t par- 
ticular about eatin’. This guy Sylves- 
ter musta got my goat. 

Benny I finds gettin’ ready to start 
the big doin’s again. He ain’t got much 
to say, though, and I thinks he’s still 
sore. 

“How much did we get this mornin’, 
Benny ?” asks I, real humblelike. 

“About two hundred dollars’ worth,” 
says he, referrin’ to the jewelry the 
trustin’ folks had left to be shined up. 
“We'll get that much more this evening, 
and then we will beat it about seven 
o'clock. That ought to give us lots of 
time.” 

I waited about a hour for Sylvester 
to show up. Benny manages to get the 
crowd in, but business was kinda slow, 
although we did pick up several small 
pieces. I can see that Benny’s lookin’ 
for Sylvester, too. 

I’m reflectin’ on the trustin’ nature 
of some people, when I gets a light tap 
on the shoulder. I turns around and 
there was me old friend “Porkie” Jones, 
one of me old pals, and one of the 
slickest punk stock specialists on the 
market. 

“Say,” he whispers, “just watch your 
step, you and Benny. There is a coupla 
dicks hangin’ around outside. They’re 
wise to your layout, and they’re gonna 
make a pull any minute now. You're 
in close quarters. Beat it!’ 

“Where are they?” asks I, takin’ a 
slant out of the window. 

Porkie shows me a coupla big guys 
standin’ at the curb right out in front 
of the place. When they see us lookin’ 
at ’em they go on down the street a 
little piece. 

“Beat it!’ whispers 
slouches out. 

I goes over real casuallike and gets 
Benny down off the soap box. I ex- 
plains the situation. Benny turns to the 
few people left in the place and tells 
‘em the next demonstration will be at 


Porkie as he 











three o’clock, and to please pass out 
quietly. In the meantime, I’m gather- 
in’ together all the jewelry and puttin’ 
it into a small hand bag. Benny locks 
the front door and we slip out the back. 
We dodges down a alley and comes out 
on one of the big streets, and there 
we catches a taxi. Just as we gets in 
and shuts the door I hears yellin’ in 
back of us. Lookin’ around -I see the 
two dicks in another taxi, and they’re 
chasin’ us. 

“The railroad station!” I yells at the 
guy that was runnin’ our wreck. 
“Hurry! Hurry!” 

After that there was nothin’ to it. 
Somethin’ musta been the matter with 
the wagon the dicks was ridin’ in, for 
we manages to get to the station about 
a minute ahead of ’em. It was then 
that we both realizes that we got to do 
better than that. Benny looks at his 
watch. 

“The next train out is in ten min- 
utes,* he snorts. “If we don’t get out 
of here now we're caught with the 
goods. We've got to lose that pair of 
dicks before that time.” 

We doubles back the way we’d come, 
and then goes to our hotel. We has a 
small bag up there that we wants, and, 
besides, it’s bad business and bad luck 
to beat hotel people. By the time we 
arrives there the dicks was among the 
missing. We leaves the taxi at the 
front door after instructin’ the guy to 
keep his engine runnin’, and then I hot- 
foots it up the steps to get our bag, 
while Benny pays the hotel man. 

I was back in the lobby in about a 
minute, and we starts for the door, all 
set for a clean get-away. 

Just at that second Benny grabs me 
by the arm. “Look,” he says under his 
breath, pointin’ up in the air. 

I takes a slant. There’s a kind of a 
balcony runnin’ around near the ceilin’ 
of the lobby, and when I looks up I 
spots the two dicks that’s chasin’ us. 
They got us spotted, too, and they’re 
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hustlin’ around tryin’ to find the steps 
to get ’em down on the main floor. 

Benny’s a pretty nervy boy all the 
time, but I could see that he was get- 
tin’ rattled. The thing was too close a 
pinch. I felt kinda uncomfortable me- 
self, and I thinks quick for once in me 
life. I got a good view of both of the 
dicks as they’re hustlin’ along. Benny 
treated me kinda rough that mornin’, 
but I’m strong for Benny, I am, and I’m 
a pal, I am, too. I reaches into me 
back pocket for the fireworks. I’m 
kinda good on that trigger thing, and 
I ain’t a guy that thinks after I shoot, 
either. I pulls out the old gat and 

Just at that minute I spots somethin’ 
comin’ down the lobby. It’s Sylvester 
Fisher, the champeen pest of the world 
and several other places. He’s got his 
grin with him, and he’s lookin’ for 
somebody to spring his jokes on. At 
the same time I thinks of the flower I 
got in me pocket that I bought at the 
cigar store. I thinks mighty quick. 
There ain’t a second to lose. The dicks 
has found the steps and was comin’ 
down. 

“Wait here a minute!” I yells at Syl- 
vester. 

Them was the days when the goose 
hanged high and every hotel had a 
cheer parlor. I runs into the bar with 
the rubber ball off the flower in me 
hand. In a coupla seconds I’m back 
again. I grins at Sylvester, at the same 
time keepin’ me eyes on the dicks which 
were hustlin’ toward us. 

“Sylvester,” says I, real hurried, 
“here’s the opportunity of your sweet 
young life. Do you see this big guy 
walkin’ this way?” 

He looks. “Yes,” says he. 

“That’s Mr. McGrath, the manager 
of our New York office,” I explains. 
“He come down here to see Mr. Foley 
and me. You put this flower in your 
coat. I got it all loaded. Go up and 
shake hands with him, and at the same 
time squeeze the rubber ball and squirt 
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water on him. I’m gonna stand here 
and give you the biggest laugh you ever 
got. This is gonna be rich.” 

I was gettin’ nervous by that time 
meself. The biggest bull was almost 
there, and his pard was right behind 
him. Anyhow, I manages to get the 
thing fixed in Sylvester’s buttonhole, 
and everything is all set for the big 
doin’s, 

Sylvester goes up to the dick, who is 
comin’ straight for I and Benny. 

“Is this Mr. McGrath?” asks Syl- 
vester, stickin’ out his paw. 

The dick looks like he’s kinda 
s’prised. “Why—uh—uh,” he mum- 
bles. 

Just then the stuff starts squirtin’ out 
of the flower. It hit the dick right be- 
tween the eyes. I hears a almighty 
yell, and the dick falls on the floor; the 
other one stops and picks him up. 

I didn’t wait to see no more. I 
hustles Benny into the taxi, and we 
starts for the station. We has a minute 
to make the train. 

“Ten dollars if you catch it!” I yells 
to the driver guy, who musta thought 
we was a coupla nuts by that time. 

We busts through the streets like a 
streak out of the old place. We ain’t 
got time to buy tickets at the station. 


We catches the train just as she’s pullin’ 
out. 

Benny looks like he’s feelin’ bad 
about somethin’ when we was sittin’ 
real comfortable on the train a few 
minutes later. 

“Hank,” says he, “I said this mornin’ 
that you didn’t have no brains. I want 
to apologize now and tell you that you 
got a monopoly on them. Put it there,” 
says he, stickin’ out his paw. “I apolo- 
gize like a gentleman.” 

“Fair enough,” says I, slippin’ him 
me lunch hook. ‘“There’s only one thing 
I regret, and that is that I wasn’t on 
hand to see Sylvester get his.” 

Benny scratches his head. “There’s 
one thing I don’t understand,” says he. 
“I can’t see why that dick raised such 
a howl over a little bit of water being 
thrown in his face. He fell down on 
the floor and cried like a woman.” 

“Simple,” says I. ‘That was caused 
by force of habit on my part.” 

“Force of habit!” he ejaculates. 

“Yep,” says I, grinnin’. “Just plain 
force of habit. When I went into the 
bar to get that rubber ball filled up, 1 
asked the bartender for brandy just 
from force of habit. I never went into 
a saloon in me life and called for 
water.” 


HAS WISH FOR PRISON GRATIFIED 


AM sick and tired of trying to earn an honest living. There is no work for 

an old man,” was the plaint of “John Smith,” when he was arrested in Iowa 
City, lowa, recently, for stealing a pair of boots. Being nearly seventy years 
old, and having spent several years in prison, Smith found upon his release 
that it was difficult for him to get work which would pay him enough for the 
necessaries of life. So he determined to go back to prison. 

With this end in view he smashed a plate-glass window of a shoe store and 
seized a pair of rubber boots. He made no attempt to run away, but waited 
patiently for a policeman to arrest him. 

Arraigned in court, he told the judge that he wanted to go back to the 
“pen’’ to die in what was, to him, comfort when compared to his losing struggle 
in the outside world. The judge sentenced Smith to ten years in the penitentiary 
at Fort Madison, and the old man started off happily to take up his residence 
behind prison walls. 
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Author of ‘‘The Avenue of Invisibility,’’ etc. 


N spite of his present queer 
[ habit of seldom looking 

straight in front of him, but 

constantly swinging his head 
from side to side as he walked, ‘‘Slim” 
Harrigan gave passers-by the impres- 
sion that he was a fine-looking chap. 
With his overcoat collar turned high 
about his neck over a tuxedo—the night 
was cold and drizzly—he moved west 
on Fourteenth Street. 

Slim appeared to be in a great hurry, 
yet he seldom failed to stop and pass 
a word or two with any one he knew. 
Though the hour was late, he met sev- 
eral; Slim had a wide acquaintance 
among theatrical people and New York- 
ers who frequent the streets of that 
vicinity. 

By profession Slim Harrigan was 
what is known as a “human fly ;” lithe, 
and with muscles of steel, he could 
swarm up the side of a fifteen-story 
business building as easily as an or- 
dinary mortal could navigate a twenty- 
per-cent macadamized grade on foot. 
In the summertime Slim traveled with 
tent shows; winters he usually spent 
in New York, with, at odd times, a job 
of steeplejacking or doing occasional 
work in his line for a film company, 
substituting for some movie idol who 
did not possess Slim’s muscles or his 
skill in getting up and down the out- 
side of buildings without the aid of 
ladder, rope, or stairs. 





Turning down Broadway, Slim 
dropped into the thirst refectory of the 
Dunbar Hotel, for this was in the days 
when there were plenty of thirst re- 
fectories in New York, and there was 
a Dunbar, though it was already fall- 
ing upon shabby days, being conducted 
by a powerful but disreputable poli- 
tician, and chiefly the resort of men 
of his kind—if not worse. Slim, though 
he seldom drank anything, lined up to 
the bar, nodding to several men there. 

“Hey, Joe! A slug of brandy,” he 
called to the bartender, and shivered. 
“I’m chilled to the bone: Been over 
at Wallabout Dance Hall; it was hot- 
ter than Africa in there, and it’s colder 
than Greenland out on the street. Jack 
here? He left the hall early.” 

“Jack went up to his room about 
an hour ago,” answered the bartender. 
“He had a headache.” 

Slim turned to his elbow neighbor. 
“Have something, Whitey? You’re 
up late to-night ; it’s after one now, and 
a chap in your business has to pile out 
at three. Don’t see how you stand -it 
with so little sleep.” 

The man he had called Whitey turned 
with a laugh. “I’m piled out now,” he 
said, picking up the bottle and filling 
a second glass that Joe slid dexterously 
toward him across the polished mahog- 
any top from the other end of the bar. 

“T was under the covers at eight, and 
five hours’ sleep is enough for me.” 
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“Oh!” Slim drained his glass, set 
it down, and added: “Guess I'll go 
up and see Jack; see if I can’t cheer 
the boy up a bit.” He started toward 
the waiting elevator. “So long, Joe!” 

For all his nonchalance, there was 
a strained attitude about everything 
Slim Harrigan did to-night that was 
wholly foreign to his usual easy ac- 
tions; he seemed like a man tensely 
listening, yet who did not wish others 
to notice that he was listening. 

As the elevator started upward Slim 
waved a good night to Whitey through 
the grated door—appeared even to go 
out of his way to do it, for he was not 
ordinarily cordial with men he knew 
so slightly as he did “Whitey” Bel- 
lamy. 

Leaving the elevator at the fourth 
floor, he walked along the half-lighted 
corridor to room No. 406 and tried 
the door, under which there was a thin 
line of bright light. A muffled voice 
inside spoke. 

“Who is it?” 

“Tt’s me, Slim Harrigan,’ 
swered, “That you, Jack?” 

After a moment the door was un- 
locked and opened by a man who had 
his head bound with a damp Turkish 
towel. 

“Hello, Slim,” he said. “What 
brought you up? Gee, but I’ve got one 
devil of a headache!” 

“Just come up to see how you were,” 
answered Slim, dropping into a seat, 
while Jack—Jack Shevlin was his name 
—who was dressed in silk pajamas, 
went back to bed. “Joe said you were 
about all in. What you doing for that 
headache ?” 

“Nothing,” answered Shevlin, with 
a groan. “’Taint any use. I have ’em 
about every so often, and they have to 
wear off. It’ll likely be gone by morn- 
ing; but it’s fierce while it lasts.” 

“There’s no need of your suffering 
that way,” said Slim earnestly. “Let 
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me run around to the nearest drug 
store, Vance’s, and get you a powder; 
it'll stop your headache in ten min- 
utes.” 

“T never could take those things,” an- 
swered Shevlin. 

“Try it in a little champagne,” sug- 
gested Slim. “My mother suffered 
like that until she found she could take 
headache powders in iced champagne.” 

“Get me a powder, then,” moaned 
Shevlin. “T'll try anything once.” 

Slim returned to the ground floor in 
the elevator. Now, although Shevlin 
was suffering tremendously with his 
aching head, and might naturally be 
supposed to desire the remedy in a 
hurry, Slim stopped at the bar on his 
way out to say to Joe: 

“T’m going to*the corner after a head- 
ache powder for Jack.” 

Ten minutes later Slim returned, got 
a pint of iced champagne at the bar, 
and carried it up to Shevlin’s room, 
talking to the elevator lad all the way 
up. Arriving at room No. 406, Slim 
poured out two glasses of the cham- 
pagne, handing one of these and the 
powder to Shevlin. 

“The drug clerk said to throw that 
powder on to your tongue and then 
wash it down with the cold cham- 
pagne,” he said. 

Shevlin did as directed, while Slim 
drank the second glass. 

“There!” said Slim triumphantly, 
after a moment, as Shevlin lay back on 
the pillow with a sigh of relief. ‘Who 
said you couldn’t take ’em?” 

“Seems all right, so far,” said Shev- 
lin. 

Jack Shevlin, a thin, dark-featured 
young man, who might have been 
handsome but for a flat, broken nose, 
was the proprietor of Wallabout Hall, 
a Third Avenue dance resort, and he 
was also leader of the Jack Shevlin 
gang. The fact that his dance hall was 
an all-night place was the reason why 
he usually slept daytimes at the Dun- 
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bar—one reason; another was that here 
he was among friends. To-night he 
“had left the dance resort early because 
of his headache, leaving matters in 
charge of his manager, Dan Costello. 

Slim Harrigan was no_ particular 
friend of Shevlin’s ; merely an acquaint- 
ance and, lately, a frequenter of his 
dance hall. Neither was Slim a mem- 
ber of the Jack Shevlin Gang. But 
for some months he had been paying 
court to Jack’s sister, pretty Kitty Shev- 
lin, and thus had he come in consid- 
erable touch with Kitty’s brother. 
Shevlin would very likely have cut 
Slim off to-night with slight words had 
it not been for that raging headache 
from which he suffered ; the pain made 
him hungry for company. He was not 
ordinarily an affable fellow, even 
among his gang, where he ruled by 
reason of courage, daring, and weight 
of fist rather than by any charm of per- 
sonality. He lifted his head now and 
looked at Slim as he asked: 


“Where you going to stop to-night?” 
“I was intending to foot it up to 


Sixty-cighth Street,” answered Slim. 
‘It’s a tough night out, too.” He 
glanced rather meaningly at the sofa on 
which he was sitting. 

Ordinarily Jack Shevlin would have 
met this statement roughly. He prob- 
ably divined its purpose at once; his 
natural tendency would be to laugh and 
give some such coarse and derisive ad- 
vice as that hard weather wouldn’t in- 
jure Slim any, and he’d better pad his 
hoof, meaning be on his way. But 
Shevlin’s headache was already begin- 
ning to abate, and he had a dim sense 
of gratitude toward the source of this 
relief. 

“What’s the use of wading halfway 
up to Harlem to pound your ear?” he 
said with a bovine attempt at cordial- 
ity. “Stretch out there on that sofa un- 
til morning. My head’s feeling better 
already ; guess that powder is going to 
do the business. I’ll be asleep soon.” 
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A look of intense relief that he failed 
to, or could not, wholly conceal over- 
spread Slim Harrigan’s features. 

“I suppose I might as well, if you 
don’t mind,” he said. “Guess I’ll take 
off my coat; it’s pretty hot in here.” 

He doffed his overcoat, folding it 
carefully to serve as a pillow, then his 
tuxedo, took off his shoes, and stretched 
out on the sofa. Shevlin locked the 
door, turned out the light, and dropped 
the key into his pajama coat pocket. In 
half an hour both men were snoring. 

Shevlin was the first to awaken in 
the morning. At about nine o’clock he 
opened his eyes and yawned to find 
the sun streaming into the room through 
the windows. His headache was gone, 
and he felt hungry. Without bothering 
to awaken Slim, who lay, still in his 
shirt sleeves, on the sofa, Shevlin 
dressed and went downstairs to the 
hotel grillroom, ordering a substantial 
breakfast. He had scarcely started to 
eat when he heard a commotion at the 
grillroom entrance and somebody 
asked : 

“Jack in here?” 

Shevlin threw up his head suddenly, 
stopped chewing on a bit of steak, slid 
one hand quickly toward his lower coat 
pocket where there came a bulge in ap- 
pearance suspiciously like the poking 
end of an automatic; arose, and turned 
toward the grillroom entrance. A 
young man with staring eyes and white 
face entered and hurried toward Shev- 
lin’s table. 

“Hello, 
keeping that 


Tom,” said Shevlin, still 
one hand in his coat 
pocket, but swallowing the meat. 
“What’s up? You look excited.” 
“Costello’s been bumped off!’ an- 
nounced Tom. “Pipped through the 
right lung at four o’clock this morn- 
ing. I would have got word to you 
earlier, but you left orders that you 
were not to be disturbed before nine.” 
“Who did it?” A brutal gleam came 
into Shevlin’s flinty-hard eyes and the 
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hand in his pocket tightened as he 
snapped out the question. Dan Cos- 
tello not only was Shevlin’s manager 
at the dance hall when affairs took 
Shevlin elsewhere, but he was also his 
trusted lieutenant in the affairs of the 
Shevlin gang. 

“Costello had just seached the street 
after leaving the hall with your sister 
Kitty,” answered Tom Naharra, “and 
nobody saw the shot fired; but Dan 
had a scrap with Slim Harrigan soon 
after you left last night. You know 
Kitty has been kinder throwin’ Slim 
down lately for Costello, and Slim has 
been gettin’ ugly; you could see it in 
his eyes.” Tom spoke insinuatingly. 

Shevlin shook his head in denial. 
“Not a chance, Tom,” he said. “Slim 
Harrigan spent the night here with me 
in my room; he’s got an air-tight alibi. 
Did the bulls get busy yet?” 

“Sure,” answered Tom. “They’re 
huntin’ for Slim, and, if you ask me, 
I stil! believe he did it. Slim is clever.” 

At that moment Harrigan himself 
entered the grillroom. As his eyes 
picked out Naharra their lids gave a 
little jump, but settled again before 
the other two men saw him. 

“Oh, here you are,” said Shevlin as 
Harrigan came up. Then he added in 
an undertone: “Slim, you’ve got to 
pad your hoof out of this burg quick. 
Dan Costello was pipped this morning, 
and the bulls are after you. They know 
you and he had a scrap at my place 
last night. Better jump for a rattler 
or a boat right away and lay low some- 
where for a while.” 

“But, Jack, I had nothing to do with 
this!’ protested Harrigan earnestly, 
perhaps a little too earnestly. “I was 
with you all night.” 

“T know you were, Slim,” said Shev- 
lin, and again that steely glint stole into 
his eyes and the hand in his pocket 
tightened. “Lucky for you that you 
were, too. But I don’t want to be 
thixed up in any court matter, and you'll 
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have to make your get-away. Got any 
money ?” 

“Not more than enough on me to 
pay for a breakfast,” answered Slim a 
little sulkily, plainly indicating that, 
with his clear alibi, he did not exactly 
fancy the idea of quitting New York. 
“But I suppose I could get plenty up 
at the house in Sixty-eighth Street,” he 
added. 

“No chance; the bulls will be watch- 
ing that spot,” answered Shevlin hur- 
riedly, drawing a fat roll of bills from 
his pocket. “Here, pack this and get 
on your way, now.” He took Slim’s 
arm and started toward the exit. “And 
remember,” he added, “I don’t want to 
get mixed up in this. I’ll see that the 
bulls get word of your alibi, and you 
can come back after a week or two.” 

Slim vanished, and the gang leader 
returned to his meal, Tom sitting op- 
posite him. For half an hour they 
talked together in an undertone while 
Shevlin finished his breakfast. 

Now it might have been gathered 
from Slim Harrigan’s elaborate maneu- 
vers on the evening before that he had 
a premonition that something was to 
happen to Dan Costello, and had gone 
to all the trouble he did to guard against 
any ptnishment of the law falling on 
himself. Not so. Slim Harrigan 
had slight fear of the law, but what 
he did fear more than any man-made 
law yet placed upon the statute books 
was the vengeance of the Jack Shev- 
lin gang. 

The gang settled their differences 
and their grudges out of court— 
strictly. It was usually a simple mat- 
ter: a barroom or a dance-hall fracas, 
a knife or a pistol, and a nicely proved 
plea of self-defense; or it might be a 
shot from the dark, as Dan Costello 
had been killed. Sometimes, however, 
the Jack Shevlin Gang did not get their 
man completely before the police af 
rived on the scene, and he lived a few 
hours, maybe recovered. But, evet 
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then, the men in blue learned no more 
than when they found but a dead body, 
for those on whom the hand of any 
gang fell heavily were wise enough 
to keep close mouths and settle ‘mat- 
ters out of court in their own way. 

As Slim hurried south, having de- 
cided to get early aboard one of the 
Boston boats, where a friend was pur- 
ser, and keep dark until after it 
started, the mere thought of the venge- 
ance of the Shevlin gang made him 
shudder. Slim Harrigan was no cow- 
ard, yet he did not want to die in that 
way, without a chance, one against a 
dozen. 

But Slim Harrigan did not take into 
account the fact that police and gang- 
sters often reason from wholly differ- 
ent psychological angles, and therein 
lay the weakness of his elaborate plan. 

Slim, sure of his defense, and know- 
ing that it had satisfied Jack Shevlin, 
did not give a hang for the police. Had 
they been the only ones concerned he 
would not have even thought of leav- 
ing New York, for just now what Slim 
most wanted was a word or two with 
pretty Kitty Shevlin. In that quarter 
Slim was hard hit. He was deeply in 
love with Kitty, and, with Dan Cos- 
tello out of the way, Slim believed the 
path to Kitty’s heart to be wholly his. 
Their tiff had been only a passing af- 
fair, anyway, as Slim saw it now, and 
her flirting with Costello probably had 
been done more with the object of 
making the old lover jealous than for 
any other reason. Slim’s anger having 
had time to cool, he was seeing things 
in a different light. 

Yet, greatly as Slim would have ap- 
preciated a few words with the gang 
leader’s sister, he knew better than to 
disobey Shevlin’s command to get 
quickly away from New York. There- 
fore he gained the pier from which 
the Boston boat left, found his friend, 
and got nicely placed so that he might 
stay aboard under cover until after it 
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started, or until it reached Boston, for 


that matter. Once in Boston, Slim 
planned to get Kitty on the long-dis- 
tance and talk matters over. 

“Tl only be away a week or two 
at the most,” he thought as he counted 
the money Shevlin had given him. 
“Jack will see that the police know 
about that alibi of mine in a hurry. No 
chance of his letting me keep away for 
long after giving me a roll of this size; 
there’s more than a thousand bucks in 
it. Jack sure does go well heeled.” 

As a matter of fact, at almost that 
very moment Jack Shevlin was explain- 
ing to the police, or at least to one of 
their emissaries, regarding Slim Har- 
rigan’s alibi. Shevlin had finished his 
breakfast some time ago and was sit- 
ting at one of the front windows in 
the Dunbar Café, idly watching the 
stream of pedestrians, moving up and 
down Broadway, when some _ one 
dropped into a chair beside him and 
spoke. 

“°Lo, Jack ; how’s every little thing?’ 

Shevlin turned slowly. He was on 
excellent terms with the police; he 
made it a plan constantly to keep so; 
yet he had no love for them, and he 
had recognized that voice instantly. It 
belonged to Lieutenant “Red” Karri- 
more. 

Karrimore—‘‘Lieutenant Red,” as he 
was familiarly called—and Jack Shev- 
lin were old acquaintances. An East 
Sider himself, the whole East Side, 
broadly speaking, was Lieutenant Red’s 
bailiwick, and none knew better than 
he how to manage that turbulent sec- 
tion. Those in authority, however, did 
not hesitate, upon occasion, to depu- 
tate Karrimore for duty in other lo- 
calities, for he was one of the clever- 
est men in the department. 

Tall, with a smiling, good-natured 
countenance topped by light, mahog- 
any-red hair, Lieutenant Karrimore 
was almost as broad in the shoulders as 
a steel hoist, and he was built in pro- 
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portion ; yet he was as easy in his move- 
ments as an athlete of college age. 
Smooth and soft-spoken was Lieuten- 
ant Red—to outward appearances—yet 
his cheery whistle and his pleasant, 
“Now, now! Just do as I say and 
there'll be no trouble,” secured action 
where men of the bludgeoning, bellow- 
ing, battle-ax type might waste wind 
and energy for hours without accom- 
plishing anything. And when Lieuten- 
ant Red’s face went suddenly sober 
and his eyes began to snap, few men 
cared to remain long within reach of 
his fists; if they did, most of their sub- 
sequent remarks were apt to be uttered 
from a recumbent position. 

“Hello, Red,” said the dance-hall 
proprietor with a smile. “Great day 
out.” 

“Sure is.” Karrimore nonchalantly 
flipped the ash from his cigar end as 
he added: ‘See they got your friend 
Costello this morning.” 

Shevlin nodded. “Too bad. One 
fine boy, Dan,” he said. “I didn’t be- 
lieve he had an enemy in the world” 

This was pure camouflage. Costello 
had plenty of enemies, as both men 
knew; the Three-finger Louie Gang 
had had it in for him for months. 

Karrimore looked up quickly. ‘You 
knew he and Slim Harrigan had some 
sort of a scrap at your dance hall last 
night after you left, didn’t you?” he 
said, watching Shevlin’s face intently. 

Shevlin laughed. “Don’t insinuate, 
Red,” he said. “Slim Harrigan’s got 
an air-tight alibi; he stopped the en- 
tire night with me in my room here 
at the hotel.” 

“What!” 

For once in his life Lieutenant Red 
Karrimore appeared to be jarred out 
of his customary cheerful aplomb; his 
barking exclamation showed it. 

It was Shevlin’s turn now to do the 
watching; he sensed a hint in that out- 
burst of something underneath the sur- 
face on Karrimore’s mind. 


“Sure,” said Shevlin aloud. “Slim’s 
clean.” His face hardened as he 
added: “And lucky for him he is, too, 
Slim came to my room a little after 
one o’clock and didn’t leave until late 
this morning.” 

“So.” Karrimore’s manner was 
all nonchalance again; yet a close ob- 
server might have detected a shrewd 
gleam in his eyes—had the observer 
been looking for it. “By the way, Jack, 
whereabouts in the hotel is your 
room?” 

“Fourth floor, number four hundred 
and six,” answered Shevlin, adding, 
with a grin: “And I slept with the 
key in my pajama coat pocket, Red.” 

“Any objection to taking me up and 
letting me see the diggings?” asked 
Karrimore offhandedly. 

“Not a bit; come on,” answered 
Shevlin, arising and starting toward the 
elevator. 

The two men entered room No. 406. 
The hotel chambermaid had not yet 
made up the bed, and everything was 
as it had been left after Shevlin and 
Slim had slept there; the champagne 
bottle, the two glasses, and the empty 
white paper slip in which the head- 
ache powder had been wrapped were 
on the stand beside the bed. 

Karrimore’s keen glance instantly 
caught sight of the piece of paper with 
a few flakes of a glistening white sub- 
stance still adhering to it. 

“Jack, you’re not sniffing the snow, 
are you?” he asked, meaning to ask if 
the gang leader was taking cocaine. 

“Not any,” answered Shevlin, with 
a laugh. “None of that boob stuff for 
me. I’ had a devil of a headache last 
night and Slim got me a powder. It 
fixed me up fine.” 

Karrimore, after glancing out of the 
two front windows, already had started 
toward the connecting bathroom, the 
door of which stood open. He halted 
abruptly, walked back toward the 
stand, picked up the paper, and exam- 
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ined it, whistling softly to himself. He 
replaced the paper on the stand and 
started again toward the bathroom. 

In there was a single narrow window, 
with the blank brick wall! of the ad- 
joining building less than twenty inches 
away. Karrimore, opening the narrow 
window carefully, looked up and down; 
he seemed interested enough to spend 
several moments there while Shevlin 
stood in the room outside smoking a 
cigarette and gazing down into the 
cross street. 

Finally Lieutenant Red returned to 
the sleeping room and dropped onto 
the sofa, relighting his cigar that had 
gone out. 

“Any objection to telling me how 
Slim Harrigan happened to spend the 
night with you, Jack?” he asked cheer- 
fully. 

Shevlin was becoming a little anx- 
ious. Of all things he dreaded an ap- 
pearance in court on the witness stand. 
Men of Jack Shevlin’s stamp and pro- 
fession were apt to be asked very em- 
barrassing questions when some oppo- 
sition lawyer with a cutting mind and 
political aspirations put them under 
cross-examination. 

“Look here, Red, what have you got 
up your sleeve?” he asked, whirling 
toward the lieutenant, his under jaw 
outthrust. 

“That’s a fair question,” said Kar- 
rimore, smiling, “and I don’t mind tell- 
ing you. I talked with Whitey Bel- 
lamy early this morning. Whitey was 
here at the hotel last night, saw Slim 
Harrigan, and knew he went up to 
your room, Whitey, as perhaps you 
know, drives a milk-delivery team, and 
he was over in Third Avenue deliver- 
ing“milk at the hour of the shooting. 
He thinks he got a glimpse of the man 
who did it, that’s all.” 

“What did the sneak 
asked Shevlin. 

Karrimore pondered a moment, gaz- 
ing thoughtfully at the glowing end of 


look like?” 
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his cigar. “Afraid I can’t tell you that, 
Jack, much as I’d like to,” he said 
finally. ‘‘Whitey’s description was 
given in confidence, and he’ll probably 
have to repeat it on the witness stand. 
Now tell me how Slim happened to 
stay with you last night; it may save 
you from going on the stand yourself, 
Jack. If Slim really has this air-tight 
alibi you are so certain of, I’m not 
likely to waste time chasing after him.” 

Well did Karrimore know Shevlin’s 
dread of the witness stand; that was 
why he had interjected the two words 
into the conversation. He also knew, 
or thought he knew, that if Slim Har- 
rigan really had shot Dan Costello the 
Jack Shevlin Gang would try to see 
that he paid for the deed quickly and 
with his life. What Karrimore could 
not be so certain of was that Shevlin 
was not attempting to lead the police 
astray with this alibi story in order 
that the gang might settle matters in 
their own way, as they always pre- 
ferred. 

“Sure. I’ll tell you about that, Red,” 
said Shevlin affably, and he explained 
regarding his relief from the headache 
and the invitation to Slim to stop the 
night there instead of trotting up to 
Sixty-eighth Street in the drizzle. 

Karrimore listened, watching Shev- 
lin’s features closely. As the gang 
leader finished, he said: 

“Look here, Jack, ain’t you a little 
too certain about this air-tight alibi 
business? Looks to me as if Slim went 
to considerable trouble in building it; 
too much trouble altogether. You 
know Slim Harrigan’s line, of course?” 

Shevlin nodded. “Yes, steeplejack, 
and he’s traveled with a show doing 
freak climbing stunts.” 


“Look here a minute, Jack.” Kar- 


rimore led the way back toward the 
bathroom, opened the narrow window, 
and drew Shevlin’s attention to where 
the dust had been rubbed away on the 
sill. 
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“Some one has been out through this 
window recently,” he said. “And,” he 
added, pointing to the opposite brick 
wall, “for Slim Harrigan to get down 
to or up from the street with his back 
braced against that wall would be as 
easy as walking up or downstairs 
for you and me.” 

Shevlin iooked thoughtful, studying 
the window sill and the wall opposite. 
“It might have been a cleaner,’ he 
suggested. “This window was cleaned 
lately; I remember that. Three days 
ago I could hardly see out of it for the 
dirt.” 

“Might be,” said Karrimore. “I 
wouldn’t put much trust in the window 
if there were no other leads.” 

He stepped back into the main room 
again, picked up the bit of paper the 
headache powder had been wrapped in, 
and turned to Shevlin. 

“Jack, let’s you and me go out to 
the drug store,” he said insinuatingly, 
“and find out what sort of a headache 
powder this was Slim Harrigan bought 
for you.” 

Shevlin was becoming puzzied. It 
seemed incredible under the circum- 
stances, yet the idea had popped into 
his head that Karrimore might suspect 
him of having shot Costello. Lieuten- 
ant Red spoke so suggestively, was so 
particular that Sheviin should go to 
the drug store with him. 

Going to the drug store was a bit 
of business the officer might have been 
expected to attend to alone, and with 
considerable secrecy, since, presumably, 
he was building a case to present in 
court. In matters of this sort a po- 
lice representative usually takes great 
pains to keep every one of his cards 
close to his chest, fearing that to dis- 
close them may warn the defense, and 
Jack Shevlin was wise enough in the 
ways of the department to be aware 
that no one could judge correctly what 
was actually passing in Lieutenant 
Red’s mind by what he said. Karri- 


more might suspect Slim Harrigan, or 
he might suspect any one of half a 
dozen other men, all enemies of Cos- 
tello, and merely be trying to make sure 
that Slim had no hand in it. 

Confronted with so many - possibil- 
ities, and Karrimore’s insinuating man- 
ner, Shevlin scarcely liked to refuse 
the officer’s invitation to accompany him 
to the drug store. 

“All right, Red,” he said. “Come 
on. Vance’s was where Slim said he 
was going after the powder.” 

They descended to the ground floor 
in the elevator and left the hotel. The 
clerk at Vance’s drug store, however, 
could give them no information. 

“You'll have to see the night man 
when he comes on this evening,” he 
said a little sulkily in answer to Kar- 
rimore’s query regarding the _ possibil- 
ity of a man of Slim Harrigan’s de- 
scription having bought a_ headache 
powder there the night before. 

“Where is the night man, and what 
is his name?” asked Karrimore, dis- 
playing his badge, for he was not in 
uniform. 

The day clerk instantly became more 
affable. The night man, it seemed, was 
one Dave Russell, and he roomed at the 
Dunbar Hotel. Back they went to the 
hotel and woke up Russell. Yes, a 
man of Slim’s description had bought 
a powder at Vance’s the night before, 
but not a headache powder; it was a 
fifteen-grain sleeping powder—Veri- 
nol—he had called for. 

“Would a fifteen-grain Verinol pow- 
der stop a headache?” asked Shevlin. 

“Probably, if it was not too severe,” 
answered Russell. 

They left the drug clerk’s room and 
went down to the café. 

“Now what do you think of Harti- 
gan’s air-tight alibi?’ asked Karti- 
more, with a laugh. 

Shevlin’s thin lips tightened, and the 
hard glint stole back into his eyes. 

“If I thought Slim Harrigan had 








double crossed me with a sleeping pow- 
der and done for Dan Costello,” he said 
vehemently ; then recalled that he was 
talking to a police officer, caught him- 
self, and added with assumed non- 
chalance: “But then you never can 
tell, Red. Slim’s alibi still looks pretty 
straight to me.” 

said Karrimore. “Well, I 
must be on my way. S’long, Jack.” 
He shook the other man’s hand and 
quitted the hotel, whistling cheerfully, 
a strre sign that Lieutenant Red was 
pretty well satisfied with the world. 

Jack Shevlin dropped again into a 
chair in one of the Broadway windows 
of the Dunbar and began to ponder 
matters. Apparently Lieutenant Red 
Karrimore had sown a mess of drag- 
on’s teeth in Jack Shevlin’s mind, per- 
haps exactly what Lieutenant Red in- 
tended to do, or perhaps not; but, any- 
way, they were bearing fruit. The 
longer Shevlin pondered matters, the 
angrier he became. 

The keynote of the whole affair, 
to Shevlin, seemed to be Whitey Bel- 
lamy. What was Whitey’s descrip- 
tion of the murderer? Did it fit Slim 
Harrigan, or whom did it fit? Shev- 
lin finally called a taxicab and rode over 
to his dance hall, determined to send 
several of his men in search of Whitey. 

Bellamy, however, proved to be not 
easily found; he seemed to have dis- 
appeared most mysteriously. Not 
even his employers knew where he 
was; he had sent them word that he 
would have to be off the job for a day 
or two, and that was all they knew. At 
Bellamy’s regular lodging place even 
less was known. 

All day and that night Jack Shevlin 
kept two of his men combing the city 
for Whitey Bellamy, but without re- 
sults, and Shevlin finally came to the 
conclusion that Lieutenant Red Karri- 
more had had the milk-team driver 
spirited away to hold him under cover 
as an important witness. 
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The next morning Shevlin went to 
Thirty-second Street to call on his sis- 
ter Kitty. He found her sitting at the 
telephone desk. 

“What do you think, Jack?” she 
said, placing the palm of one hand over 
the transmitter. “Slam Harrigan just 
called me on the long-distance from 
Boston and wants me to come up there. 
The nerve of him! After shooting Dan 
Costello!” 

Every muscle in Jack Shevlin’s body 
grew suddenly taught. So Slim Har- 
rigan was in Boston! 

“But do you know it was Slim did 
it?” he asked quickly. 

“I know enough,” answered Kitty, 
her eyes blazing. “I didn’t see him do 
it, but the last words he said to Dan 
were: ‘I'll get you for this yet,’ and 
in three hours Dan was dead. Isn't 
that enough ?” 

Shevlin planned quickly. “You tell 
Slim Harrigan,” he said to his sister, 
his hard eyes glowing, “that you'll meet 
him to-night outside the South Station 
on the arrival of the twelve-ten from 
New York. Tell him to be standing 
near the monument in Dewey Square. 
Talk quick, now; he may leave the 
phone.” 

An instant Kitty studied her broth- 
er’s stern face with more than an ink- 
ling of what was passing in his mind. 
She shivered slightly, held the phone 
to her lips, and began to talk. 

“Slim says he’ll be there,” she said 
finally. 

“Good,” said Shevlin. 
leaned forward, grasped his 
arm, and added with a frown: 
that you don’t miss that train, Kit, and 
get Slim into a dark street as quick as 
you can. Start up Atlantic Avenue and 
drop down Congress Street toward the 
Keep Slim talking. T’ll at- 


Then he 
sist er’s 


“See 


wharves. 
tend to the rest. 


The Friday night twelve-ten from 
New York arrived at the Boston Un- 
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ion Station on time. Kitty Shevlin 
left her car and walked toward the 
Dewey Square exit. Once she turned 
and glanced behind her to notice a 
man dressed in cheap workingman’s 
clothes, with a cap pulled low over his 
face, who followed not many steps be- 
hind, but who, after making a slight 
sign with one hand toward her, turned 
off to leave the station through the car- 
riage entrance. Again a convulsive 
shiver went down the length of Kitiy 
Shevlin’s spine; she was beginning to 
regret the business and wish she never 
had come to Boston. 

The man who quitted the station 
through the carriage entrance had rid- 
den from New York in one of the day 
coaches, and few of those familiar with 
the usually dapper and smart appear- 
ance of Jack Shevlin, proprietor of 
Wallabout Dance Hall, would have rec- 
ognized in this coal-heaver sort of per- 
son the well-known dance-hall owner. 

Before leaving the station through 
the Dewey Square exit Kitty Shevlin 
paused a moment, produced her vanity 
case, and used her powder puff. There 
was need for it; tiny beads of perspira- 
tion were on her forehead, and pretty 
Kitty Shevlin’s skin was paler to-night 
than it had been for many a day; there 
were no roses in her cheeks now, and 
as she gave several quick dabs at her 
forehead with the powder puff, her 
hand shook. Kitty had neither her 
brother’s steel nerves nor his cold 
blood. Once she had been sure that 
she was in love with Slim Harrigan, 
but Slim had done something to offend 
her, and Kitty was high-minded. Then 
Dan Costello had come along. Kitty 
was not certain now but that there re- 
mained in her heart considerable love 
for Slim, yet she feared her brother, 
and she deeply resented the shooting of 
Dan Costello, as much on Costello’s 
account, perhaps, as for the insult, as 
she considered it, to her, who had been 
with him. 
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Kitty left the station and turned , 
north on Atlantic Avenue. Very soon 
Slim Harrigan fell into step beside her, 
Out of the corner of her eye she had 
seen him standing in the slight shadow 
of the monument. 

“It’s a cure for sore eyes to see you, 
Kitty,” said Slim, with a sigh of relief. 
“I was afraid you wouldn’t come.” 

She made no reply. She couldn't, 
She knew that did she open her mouth 
to speak now her teeth would begin to 
chatter like castanets, her nerves were 
jumping so, her heart was beating so 
rapidly. Even though several other 
people coming from the train were still 
around them, she almost fancied she 
could detect her brother’s footsteps fol- 
lowing. 

Slim misunderstood her silence; he 
took it for anger. 

“Look here, Kitty,” he said earnestly. 
“You think I bumped off Dan Costello, 
don’t you? Well, I didn’t. I swear by 
the soul of my sainted mother, I didn’t 
do it.” 

“Good Lord!” It was spoken scarce 
above a breath, and Kitty Shevlin’s 
hand flew to her lips as she uttered it. 
It was so low it escaped even Slim 
Harrigan, and he went on: 

“I won't say I didn’t know there 
were others had it in for Costello, and 
that he might get his that night, for 
I did. Before I left the hall I heard 
Jake Petroni and another of Three-fin- 
ger Louie’s gang planning to shoot him 
up. They thought the time was ripe 
because we had just had a row, and 
that, after that, Jack and his gang would 
lay the job to me; but I saw to it that 
I had a clean alibi. I stopped with your 
brother all night, and he can swear to 
it. Kitty, I’ve never cared for but one 
woman in the world, and that’s you.” 

Kitty Shevlin began to think quickly. 
She knew how much Slim Harrigan 
thought of his mother, and she be- 
lieved him; she was certain he would 
never have taken that oath unless he 
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were speaking the truth. Already they 
had turned down Congress Street and 
were going toward the water front, 
were almost in the shadow of a build- 
ing. Her brother might be waiting in 
any of the dark doorways ahead. What 
should she do? Her heart was turn- 
ing toward Slim; he had spoken with 
conviction, and there was something in 
his earnest protestation of love that 
touched her deeply. 

Whirling, she grasped his arm. 
“Slim, we’ve got to go back,” she whis- 
pered hurriedly. ‘Get out into the mid- 
dle of the street, and don’t for your 
life stop a moment in darkness.” 

Kitty knew her brother’s way. It 
wasn’t to shoot. A slungshot was his 
favorite weapon, and a blow from be- 
hind; his instructions to her about get- 
ting Slim into a shadowed street clearly 
had forecasted that. But it was too 
late. They had scarcely turned when 
Jack Shevlin, in his rubber-soled shoes, 
bore down upon them, and he had come 


prepared both with slungshot and auto- 
matic this time. 

Shevlin held the barrel of his gun 
pressed against Slim Harrigan’s stom- 
ach as he Whispered through half-shut 
teeth : 


four- 
and 


rotten 
back 


“No you don’t, you 
flusher, you skunk! Turn 
walk toward the wharves.” 

Slim Harrigan was no coward, but 
that bit of blue steel pressing hard 
against his diaphragm meant business. 
He knew it, and he knew that for him 
to turn meant, at the least, a few min- 
utes’ respite, while not to turn meant 
instant death. He turned, and the auto- 
matic was shifted to a point between 
his shoulder blades as Shevlin fell into 
close step behind him and Kitty began 
to whimper. 

“Jack, you’ve got me dead wrong,” 
pleaded Slim earnestly. “I swear I 
didn’t bump off Costello! It was ag 

“Shut up,” snapped Shevlin. “And 
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turn into that dark doorway.” Then 
he added to his sister: “Kitty, you go 
back; you don’t want to be messed in 
this. I'll give you three minutes to get 
out of the way. Hurry now.” 

Shevlin and Slim moved grimly 
within the shadow of the doorway. 

Weeping, dabbing a handkerchief to 
her eyes, scarcely knowing where she 
was or where she went, Kitty ran up 
Congress Street and north on Atlantic 
Avenue. There came the muffled bark 
of an automatic, as if it had been placed 
close to something when it was fired. 
Kitty Shevlin screamed once and crum- 
pled up in a faint on the sidewalk. 

When she came to herself she was 
being lifted into a taxicab by a man 
she knew—Lieutenant Red Karrimore, 
of the metropolitan police force—and 
another she did not know—a chauf- 
feur. 

“All right now, Kitty?” asked Kar- 
rimore cheerfully. 

“All right,” she managed to gasp, 
and then stared in wide-eyed amaze- 
ment, for sitting inside the taxi were 
her brother Jack and Slim Harrigan, 
apparently on excellent terms with each 
other. 

Slim smiled in answer to her glance 
of puzzled inquiry. 

“Tt’s all right, Kitty,” he said cheer- 
fully. “Red got there just in time to 
knock aside the automatic in Jack’s 
hand when he fired. Red had been 
trailing you and Jack all the way from 
New York. Whitey Bellamy identified 
Jake Petroni, of Three-finger Louie’s 
gang as the man who shot Costello, but 
Petroni tried to shove the crime on to 
me, as I told you he would. The lieu- 
tenant wanted both Jack and me as 
important witnesses; that’s why he fol- 
lowed Jack to get me.” i 

Pretty Kitty Shevlin leaned back in 
the taxi and slipped one hand comfort- 
ably inside Harrigan’s. Her nerves had 
been sorely tried this night, and it was 
good to feel Slim’s warm clasp. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
BEFORE the wedding of Peter Featherstone to Suzette Milroy at Feathers Court the bridegroom's 


happiness is marred by a quarrel with Antony Featherstone, a relative. 


Audrey Featherstone, 


Peter's sister, whom Antony loves, also becomes estranged from him when he leaves the bridal party 


to Join a strange Sicilian gir), 
father, and Antony attends the wedding. 


as Peter's studio is called. 
assailant escapes. 

At Audrey's request, J 
begins by asking John Featherstone 
wedding day, 

Fabian Gerard, an artist, 
whose cottage is near by, 


rents the Hutch. 


A temporary reconciliation is effected by John Featherstone, 


and who takes Nicetta 


Peter's 


The newly married couple take up their residence in a bungalow on the estate, near the Hutch, 
That night, in the studio, 


the bridegroom is shot and killed and his 


Jasper Kendrew, an old friend who loves her, investigates the case. He 
about a letter in Italian which the latter had received on the 
but Featherstone refuses to furnish any information about it. 

He falls in love with Virginia Goldfire, an actress, 
Toselli, 


the Sicilian girl, to live witb her. 


Antony Featherstone’s revolver is found near the Hutch and he is arrested and charged with 


the murder of Peter. 
had met abroad and who is living at the 
herself known to John Featherstone 
are conversing, 
bad married before she met Featherstone. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE DESERTED WIFE. 


T is Richard Hackshaw,” 
Madame Jourdain. 
She stood between the two 
men, staring at the one who, 
with his raised cap still clutched in his 
hand, stared at her with, it seemed, not 
less amazement. Featherstone had ut- 
tered an astonished ejaculation. He 
broke the moment’s blank silence 
sharply. 
“You must be mistaken, surely 
began. “After so many years- 
“No, no—no, no! I am sure—sure! 
He is changed, old—are we not both 
old after thirty years?—but it is 
Rchard, it is my husband. If I remem- 
ber nothing else I should remember his 
voice; it is like no other. I have never 
forgotten it. It is he!” 
Falling in her agitation into the lan- 


said 


> ue 


” 


Audrey appeals to her father to save bim. 
bungalow, 
as the woman he had married and left years ago. 
Madame Jourdain is startled by the appearance of Richard Hackshaw, whom she 


Madame Jourdain, whom Suzette 
begs Gerard to leave the country. She makes 
While they 


she had 
spoken in Italian. Featherstone, 
frowning, turned round upon the other. 

“Do you understand Italian?” he de- 
manded. 

“T used to at one time. 
nowadays.” 

“Enough, 
what has been said. 
you are Richard Hackshaw. 
your name?” 

“Yes, that’s my name.” 

“It is? Then do you know her?” 

“Yes, now that I look at her. If I 
am changed and old, so is she, but if 
she would know my voice anywhere, I 
should know her eyes. I never saw a 
finer pair in a girl’s head than when 
she was Isabel Navarro. I know her 
name, you see, as well as she knows 
mine.” 

‘And you say you are her husband?” 

“Well, I married her, anyhow,” said 


guage most familiar to her, 


Not much 


probably, to understand 
This lady says 
Is_ that 
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Hackshaw. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders. His voice, in taking a more confi- 
dent tone, had grown harsher. Both it 
and his manntr exhibited an unwilling 
sullenness. “She does not deny that 
much, it seems.” 

“You have heard that she does not. 
jut if, after all these years, you have 
hunted her down to blackmail or annoy 
her i) 

“]T haven't,” said Hackshaw bluntly. 
With a return of his nervous air he 
looked about him hurriedly, peering be- 
tween the trees. “I don’t know who 
you are, sir, and I don’t ask, but you 
may be assured that she’s not more 
astonished to see me than I am to see 
her, and that I don’t want to claim her 
any more than, I believe, she wants 
to clam me. As for hunting her 
down—she might have been dead a 
dozen times over for all I knew. I 
don’t want to bother her. The best 
thing we can do is to let each other 
alone. Anyhow, I’ll undertake to do it 
on my side if she’ll do the same. You 
will, Isabel? We—we needn’t see each 
other again, as far as I’m concerned, 
and if by chance we should, I hope 
What’s that? Somebody’s coming!” 

His voice broke off in a sharp, qua- 
vering jar. His gesture, as he moved 
back into the deeper shadow of the 
trees, was as if he barely controlled an 
impulse to dart in among them and 
That he was a man whose nerve 
had been utterly shattered was plain, 
for there was nothing in the least alarm- 
ing in the sound that had broken the 
silence; only a woman’s voice, clear, 
loud, and sweet. 

“All right,” it called, 
wait; I'll just run on.” 

The words had come from the op- 
posite side of the slope. A moment, 
and a figure appeared from the path 
that led to the little gate in the park 
wall. Its grace of height and line, the 
tuddy gleam of auburn hair, from 
which a lace scarf had slipped back, 


away. 


“No, I won't 
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could belong to only one person—Vir- 
ginia Goldfire. She ran across the 
grass. 

“How are you, madame? How d’you 
do, Mr. Featherstone? I was just go- 
ing to run over and say a word to 
Audrey—I should say Miss Feather- 
stone—if you don’t mind. Should have 
come before but I’m only just back 
from Hendon; they’ve kept me work- 
ing all day. I—I thought perhaps she 
might like to see me, you know, to- 
night.” 

In the hearty squeeze of the warm, 
supple white fingers, in the glance of 
the glorious amber eyes, there was 
shown more of sympathy and under- 
standing than most women could have 
expressed in the best considered of 
speeches. : 

Virginia turned to Madame _ four- 
dain. 

“You’re going back to the bungalow, 
I suppose, madame? Because aunt Lu 
is coming to see you for a while. She’s 
rather downhearted, I’m sorry to say, 
and doesn’t care to be alone, so I sug- 
gested she should show you that work 
of hers that you were admiring at the 
cottage the other day. She found she’d 
forgotten one of the reels of silk, and 
has gone back for it; she'll never let 
me lay a finger on any of ’em, or I'd 
have gone myself.” So far it seemed 
that she had been aware of only the 
two figures ; now, in slightly turning her 
head, her eyes fell upon the man stand- 
ing withdrawn in the shadow of the 
trees. “I say, I didn’t know there was 
anybody else. I—why—why—— Oh! 
It’s uncle Richard!” Amazement had 
raised her voice almost to a shriek. 

Hackshaw made a stride forward 
out into the light. “By George!” he 
cried. “It’s Virginia!” 

“Of course it is,” said Virginia, draw- 
ing back. Recovering herself, she sur- 
veyed him with an air of frank dislike, 
which she certainly neither concealed 
nor attempted to conceal. “So you're 
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back, uncle Dick? Thought you would 
be. Told aunt Lucy so when she was 
afraid you wouldn’t. Said you would 
if you were hard up. And I must 
say you look it!” 

“Do I? And what did you expect?” 
Hackshaw demanded. He looked at 
her, sullenly frowning. ‘You haven't 
lost your tongue in the past five years, 
it seems, my girl,” he said bitterly, ‘or 
your liking for kicking a man when he’s 
down, either.” 

“I hope not, nor yet my memory,” 
Virginia retorted. “And as for kicking 
a man when he’s down, that depends 
on the man. There are some you can 
help up again, and I hope I’d do it 
and be glad of the chance. But there 
are others that run crooked because 
they like it, and will, from first to finish, 
try how you may; and, to say the truth, 
I think that’s your sort, uncle Dick, and 
always was and will be. But I don’t 
want to quarrel since you have come 
back, for aunt Lu’s sake. I promised 
her there should be a home for you 
Behave 


if you did; and so there is. 
decently to her, that’s all I ask; and 
while you do you’re welcome, and I 
haven’t anything nasty to say. Shake 
hands if you like.” 

The exchange of sentences had been 
rapid. A cry had come from Isabel, a 


sound of amazement from Feather- 
stone. Now, as Virginia held out her 
hand, he came between before Hack- 
shaw could take it. 

“Miss Goldfire, pardon me a moment. 
Do you say that this man is your 
uncle ?” 

“Yes,” said Virginia unwillingly. “I 
declare I’d forgotten you were there, 
Mr. Featherstone. I was so taken 
aback for the minute. Yes, he is; and 
it isn’t my fault if I say ‘and worse 
luck, too,’ for—well, he isn’t exactly 
the sort of relative to be proud of, if 
it is only by marriage. He’s aunt Lu’s 
husband, you know.” 

“Mrs. Goldfire’s ?” 
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“She isn’t Mrs. Goldfire, really. I 
made her take my name when she came 
to live with me. It was better for— 
for a reason. She’s Mrs. Hackshaw, 
I don’t know why you want to know, 
but ui 

“Not from mere curiosity. Pray 
pardon me again, but the truth is that I 
happen to have some knowledge—some 
not very pleasant knowledge, and——” 

“You have!” Virginia exclaimed. 
She made a dismayed gesture. “I did 
hope,” she said ruefully, “that for aunt 
Lu’s sake, but since it has Look 
here, Mr. Featherstone, you’re a gentle- 
man—you won’t let it go any further, 
will you, or think the worse of her, 
poor dear, if she is unlucky enough to 
have a husband who’s done time?” 

“What!” Featherstone ejaculated. 

Virginia stared. “You didn’t know?” 
she cried. 

Hackshaw broke into something like 
a laugh. “You haven’t lost your 
tongue, my girl,” he said again bitterly. 
He looked at Mr. Featherstone, not 
once toward the figure of Madame 
Jourdain. “I got into trouble I thought 
I could get out of, and didn’t. I was 
caught, and got five years. I came out 
of jail a week ago, and came here to 
find my wife, Lucy Hackshaw. That’s 
all about it, good and bad.” 

“Your wife?” 

“Yes. She’s been so for almost 
thirty-four years,” said Hackshaw. He 
turned his back, walking a few paces. 

Virginia looked at Mr. Featherstone. 
“IT suppose,” she said, dropping her 
voice, “what you meant was that you'd 
heard something about his having mar- 
ried somebody else? So he did, more 
shame to him, and when they hadn't 
been married three years. He had a 
position over there, and might have got 
on well if only he’d kept straight, which 
he never did or could. She was an 
Italian or Sicilian girl, I’m not sure 
which, and very young and pretty. 
Aunt Lu would never tell me much 
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about it—she was heartbroken when she 
found it out, I believe—but she forgave 
him even that, poor dear. She’d for- 
give him anything and just go on ador- 
ing him; there’s been lots besides the 
one big thing for which he was caught. 
Queer, isn’t it? 
came of the other poor little soul. She 
died, I think.” She glanced at the 
round-shouldered, slouching figure; a 
touch of pity softened her lovely face. 
“Perhaps I oughtn’t to be too down on 
him; he’s fearfully changed—I knew 
he would be. Serves him right, of 
course; but he must have had an awful 
time these last five years. He’s served 
every day of the sentence, too, because 
he tried to escape. It’s broken his 
nerve, as you see. You won't say any- 
thing, will you—or you, madame? 
Thanks; that’s kind. I must take him 
to the cottage, I suppose. [ll show 
you the way across the park, uncle 
Dick, and let’s hope the sight of you 
doesn’t send aunt Lu into hysterics. 
She’ll welcome you back, and think 
she’s got the greatest treasure going. 
It ought to make you feel ashamed of 
yourself, if you ask me. I say, I be- 
lieve here she is!” 

She was right. At the point on the 
other side of the slope whence she her- 
self had appeared there now emerged 
the small, slender figure of Mrs. Gold- 
fire, a handsome cloak half covering 
her usual thin black muslin, her work 
bag hanging on her arm. She saw the 
group of figures, hesitated, and then 
came slowly across. John Featherstone 
had always been a formidable person 
to her. 

Virginia made a gesture of caution 
and went to meet her. “I haven’t gone, 
you see, aunt Lu. I saw Mr, Feather- 
stone and Madame Jourdain here. 
And—now don’t be startled, will you?” 

“Startled, Virginia ?” 

“Because there’s nothing to be star- 
tled about; particularly when one’s 
been expecting a thing, and id 


Don’t know what be-— 
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She did not finish the sentence. Mrs. 
Goldfire’s frail hands thrust her tall 
figure aside as though it had been a 
child’s ; she saw the other figure it had 
hidden, and with a cry, a wild sound of 
love and rapture, ran and threw her 
arms about it. 

“Richard! Richard! It’s you—it’s 
you! You’ve come back, dear—you’ve 
come back! Come back to me at last!” 
These and a hundred more joyful in- 
coherencies she poured out as she clung 
to her husband’s sorry figure, forget- 
ful of all that had made it what it was, 
blind to the changes in the haggard and 
hardened face, pardoning him every- 
thing, ready to pardon again. Submit- 
ting to the embrace, awkwardly return- 
ing it, answering her ecstacies with a 
brusque word, the man shot a glance at 
two of the watching faces—there was 
a touch of shamed appeal in it. But 
when, presently, the two—she clinging 
to him and sobbing her raptures of 
welcome still—had crossed the slope 
and disappeared among the trees, Vir- 
ginia laughed cynically. 

“Makes me think of ‘when the devil 
was sick,’” she said bluntly. ‘‘He’s 
meek enough now, but by and by 
Well, with luck he’ll behave for as long 
as a month, I expect.” 

She walked away toward the house 
and vanished among the trees. 

Then Featherstone turned and looked 
at the woman at his side. He spoke 
with dry lips. “Do you realize,’ he 
asked hoarsely, “what this means, 
Isabel ?” 

“Means?” She stared at him. 

“It means that you are my wife.” 

“John!” She caught his arm. 

“Your marriage to Hackshaw was no 
marriage. Therefore your marriage to 
me was—is—legal. What is my daugh- 
ter? What was my dead boy? The 
man who murdered him is my legiti- 
mate heir—the man I must denounce if 
[ am to save a man who is innocent! 
Isabel, that is what it means!” 
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VIRGINIA MAKES A SUGGESTION, 


S the long summer twilight drew 
slowly on toward darkness Jasper 
Kendrew paced to and fro in the inner 
hall of Feathers Court, too restless, 
anxious, and uneasy to remain in any 
one place. Now and then he glanced 
toward the library door. Would John 
Featherstone appear, send for him, do 
anything? If not, what then—what 
next? It was very quiet, utterly quiet. 
Could it be possible The thought, 
the involuntary fear it brought with it, 
died uncompleted. Steps were sud- 
denly audible on the staircase, light and 
swift, and he turned about to face Vir- 
ginia Goldfire. 

“Mr. Kendrew, it’s you!” In the 
dusk her lovely face was pale, but her 
golden eyes were wide and bright; 
eagerness and excitement were in every 
inch of her. “I came to see Audrey,” 
she said hurriedly, “but I can’t find 
her. So I’ve been talking to Suzette— 
Mrs. Featherstone. About  to-day’s 
wretched business, of course. She 
can’t think of anything else, poor little 
thing. It’s not to be expected she 
should, or that she shouldn’t be so fear- 
fully bitter against Mr. Antony 
Featherstone. I’m not a bit surprised 
that he’s indicted, poor fellow. I sup- 
pose—as you said when you met me 
the other day—it was inevitable now.” 
She paused, breathless. “Here, I’m 
running on nineteen to the dozen as 
usual—just like me. I want to say 
something to you, or to Mr. John 
Featherstone. You'll be the best, per- 
haps. Besides, he may not have got 
back.” 

“Got back? 
Kendrew. 

“Ts he? I met him in the park with 
Madame Jourdain, as I was coming 
over.” Without ceremony Virginia 
crossed to the library door, threw it 
open, and revealed the empty room. 


He is in there,” said 
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“No, he isn’t there, you see. Perhaps 
he has gone on to the bungalow with 
her—they were close to it. I’d sooner 
speak to you, for Mr. Featherstone is 
rather aloof, and you’re cleverer than 
he is, I think.” She had passed into 
the room and he followed her, closing 
the door. She laid a hand eagerly upon 
his arm. “Look here, Mr. Kendrew— 
it’s horrible, but we’ve got to face it, 
haven’t we?—if, at the trial, the ver- 
dict should be against Antony it will 
be mostly the fault of that wretched 
revolver, won’t it?” 

“Unquestionably. It may be called 
the main plank of the prosecution.” 

“They'll say—try to prove—that he 
threw it there after he committed the 
murder, and that he was such a fool 
as to leave it there all those weeks, per- 
haps to be found and used against 
him!” cried Virginia with scorn. 

“The line taken will probably be that, 
in his haste and agitation, he did not 
know where he threw it.” 

“Even if he hadn’t admitted owning 
it, as he did, it would have been easy 
to prove that it was his?” 

“Unfortunately, yes. It bears his 
initials.” 

“And that it is the revolver that killed 
Peter?” | 

“That may be difficult to prove. But 
it must have been a similar one, if 
not identical with it.” 

“And that it has lain there ever since, 
whoever threw it there, which you and 
I know was not Antony?” 

“That is what the prosecutor will 
strive to prove, certainly.” 

“Ah! I was talking about it to Su- 
zette, you know. She said that but for 
the initials, he might have been able 
to deny that it was his, might have been 
able to escape again. But she saw them 
at once, she saw them as soon as she 
wrenched it out of Audrey’s hand; they 
were so clear and bright on the silver 
mounting when the sun flashed on it 
that you simply couldn’t help seeing. 











Mr. Kendrew, doesn’t it strike you as 
queer—didn’t it at the time—that that 
silver mounting should be bright?” 

Kendrew, with an ejaculation, stared 
at her. She burst into a laugh—a 
sound of eagerness and_ triumph. 
“Bright after more than two months! 
Bright after lying there in the damp 
grass! Bright after being drenched and 
drenched and drenched again with rain! 
Oh, I don’t wonder at Audrey being 
so stupid. She was scared out of her 
seven senses for her sweetheart, poor 
little thing. And I don’t wonder at 
Suzette; she thought of nothing but 
proving him guilty. But you—well, I 
did think you were a clever man, with 
your eyes and wits about you, Mr. Ken- 
drew.” 

“IT am not; I am a fool,” said Ken- 
drew, “and you are the most splendid 
girl in the world, and put me to shame. 
I was an utter idiot never to think of 
this, never to remember it. Two 
months? The thing cannot have lain 
where it was found for a week. We 
will smash the whole case as far as 
that is concerned, trust me, thanks to 
you, Virginia.” 

He had caught both her hands. She 
pulled them free, her amber eyes spar- 
kling. “You do think something can 
be made out of it?” 

“Something? Everything can be 
made out of it. The cross-examination, 
starting on that, should pull the other 
side to piéces in five minutes and 

“Cross-examination?” Her radiant 
face fell blankly. “Oh, I thought—I 
hoped Can’t anything be done to 
stop the trial?” 

“Now that ‘he is formally indicted? 
Unhappily, nothing.” 

“Nothing?” Virginia repeated disap- 
pointedly. ‘“He’ll have to wait, have 
to suffer, drive himself mad, shut up 
there?” 

“Yes, poor fellow. That can’t be 
avoided, or can be avoided in only one 
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If we could lay our hands on 


” 


way. 
the right person 

“Yes?” she cried eagerly. 

“Not a person against whom there is 
a suspicion merely, but one so indis- 
putably plain “ 

“You mean, if he were to confess? 
There would be no trial then?” 

“Certainly there would be no trial. 
But to find the man—Miss Goldfire, 
granting that it is a man, we have to 
do four things.” 

His vague, half-formed suspicion of 
the Sicilian girl prompted the saving 
clause. Virginia did not seem to no- 
tice it. Suddenly very still, suddenly 
very quiet, she had drawn back to the 
open window and stood there. “Four 
things,” she repeated slowly. “We 
have to do four things to set Antony 
Featherstone free. Yes, go on.” 

“Four things. Peter Featherstone’s 
murderer spoke Italian. We must find 
somebody who speaks Italian. Antony 
declares that the revolver was stolen 
from him in Sicily a year ago. We 
must find somebody who, in Sicily, 
could have got possession of it a year 
ago. It was recently placed where it 
was found. We must find somebody, 
answering the two other conditions, 
who could have done this. And, finally, 
we must find somebody who both hated 
and hates Peter and Antony Feather- 
stone—Peter so that he shot him down 
in cold blood and murdered him, An- 
tony so that he has done his utmost 
to throw upon him the suspicion of 
having committed the crime.” 

“Somebody who wants to see him 
executed,” said Virginia slowly; “who 
would be glad to watch him executed, 
perhaps.” 

“Tt sounds horrible, unbelievable, but 
I suppose so, Yes, it amounts to that.” 

“Tt amounts to that,” she repeated, 
and paused. “You said this—about the 
revolver—would smash the _ prosecu- 
tion. But it may not, you know. If— 
if the verdict should—should be——” 
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She broke off. Kendrew made an 
involuntary hopeless, helpless gesture. 
Virginia suddenly started forward with 
eyes that blazed and cheeks that 
flamed. 

“But it shan’t!” she cried. “Oh, 
where’s the good of our standing talk- 
ing like this when we know that sooner 
than let it happen we’d both chop our- 
selves into little pieces—you for Aud- 
rey’s sake and I for Antony’s!” She 
met his eyes, with their sudden star- 
tled understanding, and threw back 
her splendid head defiantly. “Oh, I 
don’t mind your knowing. He doesn’t 
and won’t, and neither will she, and 
you’re a good sort who won’t give me 
away or think the less of me. One 
can’t help this sort of thing, I suppose. 
You couldn’t, could you? We—we’ve 
both got pluck enough to make the best 
of it, thank goodness. I shall marry 
somebody or other one of these days, 
I dare say, but it won’t be the same 
sort of thing, as he’ll know, for I shall 
tell him.” She laughed with lips that 
were not quite steady, and patted the 
hand he had laid on her shoulder. 
“Thanks; I understand. You are a 
good fellow, Mr. Kendrew. I say, if 
this was a film, I suppose we should 
make up our minds to console each 
other. But it isn’t, and we shan’t, you 
know. Tell Audrey when you see her 
to buck up. Perhaps she’ll hear of 
something before long.” 

Too quickly for him to detain her 
she hurried out. She had_ hardly 
slackened her pace when she came out 
from among the trees to the stretch 
of sloping turf that brought the bunga- 
low and the Hutch into view. The 
windows of the former were all dark. 
Behind them a man and woman sat in 
a dreadful silence, the blackness of an 
utter despair in their hearts. Virginia 
did not glance that way. Her eyes 
were fixed upon the Hutch. She went 
toward it with suddenly lagging feet. 
She was close when a shadow crossed 


one of the drawn blinds—the handsome 
profile and long, thickly waving hair of 
Fabian Gerard. Without seeing, she 
knew that he had risen from his seat 
before her picture, her nearly finished 
picture. Almost all his time was spent 
so. Had he heard, divined her ap- 
proach? She shrugged her shoulders 
with a gesture of repugnance and stood 
still. The situation was perhaps tragic, 
but Virginia, in her speech, was seldom 
strung to tragedy. 

“They ought to be a little grateful to 
me, those two,” she muttered. “He 
kissed my hand yesterday, and I had 
to pretend it didn’t make my flesh creep 
on my bones. Ugh! If I go in now 
it will be more than my hand, I sup- 
pose. Well, I don’t care. Though it’s 
rough on him as well as me, if, after 
all, I’m on the wrong track, and—— 
Oh, Audrey!” 

If her ejaculation had been amazed, 
her utterance of the name was more 
so; she had moved aside to a clump 
of bushes, and with hardly a rustle of 
warning a hand had gripped her wrist. 
Audrey’s face in the shadow of her 
dark hair was colorless as the gray 
dusk; her dilated dark eyes made it 
even paler. 

“Hush!” she whispered. “Bend 
down and don’t move, Virginia; she 
will see you.” 

“She?” Virginia echoed bewilderedly. 

“Yes. I hid because I saw her and 
wondered what she could be doing here. 
She didn’t see me. Some people came 
out on the grass, crossing toward the 
lake—they were going out by the lodge 
gates, I suppose—and she hid as if 
she didn’t want to be seen, behind those 
bushes there, close to the wall of the 
Hutch. It is that girl Nicetta.” 

“Nicetta ?” 

“Yes. I saw her plainly, and that 
horrible snake writhing round her 
waist.”’ 

“You're sure? What can any one 
want at the horrible place where Peter 














was murdered?” The shudder in her 
whispering voice matched that of her 
clasping hand. “Mr. Kendrew thinks 
she did it, you know.” 

“Virginia !” 

“He does think so. I could see he 
did to-day. She does not know the 
man who lives here—Mr. Gerard—does 
she?” 

“Know him? 
ever seen him. 
out.” 

The clump of bushes stirred; the 
figure that in a moment separated itself 
from them was certainly that of the 
Sicilian girl. She moved away cau- 
tiously and softly, keeping close to the 
Hutch wall. From its end a fan-shaped 
patch of light streamed out vividly—the 
back door was partly open—and for 
a moment the two, rising and peering 
through the leaves, saw her darkly out- 
lined against the brightness ; she seemed 
to pause and listen. Audrey uttered a 
subdued ejaculation. 

“She is going in,” she whispered. 

The girl moved, vanished. The 
stream of light widened; there was a 
faint creak as the door was pushed 
wider. And then there came a cry, a 
sound of rage, incredulity, amazement, 
in the voice of Fabian Gerard. 


I don’t think she has 
Hush! She is coming 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
OVERHEARD. 
THE voice of Fabian Gerard had 


cried out loudly, it seemed in un- 
controllable surprise; its tone had been 
one of menace, threatening and angry, 
and it had uttered Nicetta’s name. Fol- 
lowing came the sound of a fall, as 
of a chair overturned, and a rapid sen- 
tence that was evidently a question. On 
Audrey’s ears it rang meaningless, but 
Virginia at her side gave a gasp, chok- 
ing back a cry—a cry of eagerness, 
triumph, understanding. 
Audrey caught her arm. “He called 
her by her name!” she exclaimed. 
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“Yes, he called her by her name.” 

“But you said she didn’t know him.” 

“T thought she didn’t know him.” 

“What else did he say? I couldn’t 
understand.” 

“No; it was Italian. He told me he 
didn’t know Italian—that he had never 
been in Italy or Sicily. Nicetta has 
lived ther® all her life, can speak no 
other language, not a word. Quick! 
That window in the studio wall! And 
quiet!” said Virginia. 

At another time Audrey would have 
refused, resented, but something be- 
yond the masterful clasp on her wrist 
restrained and compelled her now— 
something in Virginia’s face, something 
in Virginia’s voice. She suffered her- 
self to be hurried noiselessly over to 
the window. It was low in the wall, 
and the sash was up, and though the 
blind was down its slats were open. 
Looking into the studio they could see it 
from end to end, could see the two 
figures of Nicetta and Gerard. 

He stood before the easel that bore 
Virginia’s portrait; the chair that he 
had overturned in springing out of it 
lay on its side; beyond that one move- 
ment he did not seem to have stirred. 
He glared across at the figure of the 
girl. The brilliant electric light, flood- 
ing the big bare room dazzlingly, show- 
ing the fierce, startled expression of 
his face under its long mass of waving 
gray-streaked hair, showed also her 
pallor—the livid pallor of an olive 
skin; there was a shrinking horror, 
fear, in her great black eyes. The 
snake twined about her wrist moved, 
coiled its mottled body round her arm, 
raised its flat head to a level with hers 
and hissed. Gerard suddenly shrugged 
his shoulders and laughed, advancing. 

“You have lost your tongue, it seems, 
my dear,” he said in a tone carefully 
steadied and controlled, “or your ears, 
perhaps. Which is it? For the second 
time, what brings you here? It is an 
honor, without doubt. But why? I 
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thought, when we met in Signorina Vir- 
ginia’s garden, it was your wish as 
much as mine that we should meet no 
more; for the future you did not know 
me, nor I you. Did you not say so, 
girl?” His gesture, seeming to escape 
him in spite of himself, was as menac- 
ing as his cry had been. 

She fell back before it, shrinking 
away. “I did not wish,” she said 
hoarsely; “Fabian, I do not wish—no, 
no! I prayed, on my knees I prayed 
never to see you again; prayed that 
you might go back to Sicily, anywhere, 
so that I might forget. I come now 
because it is only now, a little while 
ago, that I hear.” 

“Hear ?” 

“From the Signorina Goldfire. Or 
Signor Antony Featherstone. That he 
is indicted, indicted for the murder of 
the Signor Peter, his cousin. I think 
it may be that you do not know—that 
you do not hear. I wait only for the 
darkness, and I come to you, Fabian, 
who hoped never again to come. You 
laugh! Oh, Heaven; he may be hung!” 

She had spoken with an eager, pas- 
sionate redundancy of gesture, and, her 
shrinking and fear, it seemed, for- 
gotten, had caught the breast of his vel- 
vet coat with her little brown hands. 
Now, as he laughed, she fell back, 
amazed. And he laughed again. 

“You come,” he repeated, ‘‘as I see. 
But you bring stale news, my dear. I 
know already of the indictment. Yes, 
he is to be tried, and to be convicted, 
I think—the respectable Featherstone! 
Why not? Did he not kill, here, where 
we stand, the also respectable Peter? 
Therefore the rope is round his neck, 
and he swings, the dear Antony!” 

Once more he laughed, and, falling 
back, the girl stared at him. “You say 
so?” she gasped. 

“Why should I not say so?” said 
Gerard. 

“That he hangs? That he 
hang?” She gasped again. 


shall 
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“My dear, what value have I for 
his life?” said Gerard. 

His gesture of throwing out his 

tossed hand was as though he cast 
something worthless away. She sprang 
and caught the hand. He tried to free 
it, but she held him fast. 
“No, no!’ she cried passionately, 
Fabian, listen. What I say to you 
when we meet that last time in Sicily, 
when, face to face, I tell you that I 
know of the death, the murder, of the 
Signor Peter—know and understand— 
I say now no more. It is done, and 
I have loved you. We part, I hope, 
never to meet again. But now you say 
that Signor Antony, who is innocent, 
must hang. You say it and laugh. It 
is to you nothing. But to me, Nicetta, 
of the Hills, yes. In Sicily, when I 
nursed him in his fever—nursed him 
because you bade me nurse him—he 
was kind and grateful and merry. 
When we parted he kissed my cheek 
and filled my hands with gold; he told 
me that always I had a friend if I came 
to him. Afterward, when you left me 
—deserted me without a word, and I 
followed and could not find you—I 
went to him. He gave me money and 
kind words and sent me home. And 
when I came again, not knowing that 
here I should find you, thinking rather 
that I put the sea between us forever, 
hoping to find work for myself and my 
snakes if he would help me again, it 
was he who carried me in his arms to 
the house of the Signorina Virginia, 
who told her of my sorrows, who 
opened to me the heart of that angel. 
And now, innocent, he is to die!” 

She stopped, breathless. Only one 
of a Latin race could have poured out 
the words at such a pace, with such 
a violent vehemence of look and action. 
As though for the moment it overbore 
him, swamped his exultant mockery, 
Gerard looked at her in silence. She 
drew back and looked at him, breath- 
ing fast but quiet. 











“When I knew that he was again a 
prisoner,” she said hurriedly, “knew it 
from the Signorina Virginia, J thought 
that he would soon be free. I prayed 
for it on my knees for your sake, 
Fabian. But it is not so, and therefore 
Icome. It is not so, and therefore you 
must go quickly from this place—at 
once—to-morrow. Not to Italy or 
Sicily, but far away where you will be 
safe. When I know that you are so, 
then——” 

“Then?” cried Gerard. 
her by the wrist. 

She wrenched free. 
he must not hang, I will speak. 
confess all to the signorina.” 

“You will? To her? Little devil, 
you will?” 

“T will confess all to the signorina 
because he must not hang. I will tell 
how, in Sicily, you commanded me to 
steal e 

3efore his furious forward stride, 
his furiously raised arm, -she recoiled 
with a scream. But her hands had been 
warily busy with the clasps of the little, 
iron-bound basket that hung from her 
waist. The lid fell open; from it there 
lifted a little, flat, dark, wicked head; 
it darted, hissing, and with a cry of 
terror Gerard sprang back. Her move- 
ment had brought her close to the open 
door. She ran out, and down the 
trodden path beside the wall of the 
Hutch. Following in a moment, paus- 
ing beside the low window, he saw her 
small, quaint figure in its white bodice 
and short, gay-striped skirts, running 
across the grass in the light of the 
palely rising moon, and clenched his 
hand and swore an oath that cursed 
her. 


He gripped 


“Then, because 
I will 





Mrs. Goldfire, pacing softly to and 
fro under the veranda of the cottage, 
pausing now and then at the open glass 
doors of her sitting room to look with 
fond, thankful eyes at the great arm- 
chair in which her husband slumbered 
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profoundly, was startled at sight of the 
tall figure that suddenly appeared in 
the path. In response to an imperious 
beckoning gesture, the old lady came 
down the steps. Virginia’s beautiful 
face was a blaze of white excitement; 
she was all trembling and breathless 
with haste and emotion. The timid 


little woman caught alarm, and 
snatched at her hand nervously. 
“Oh, Virginia, what is it? What is 


it, dear? Nothing wrong, about—about 
Richard? He—he’s asleep. I don’t 
think he’s so much changed—and “i 

“Uncle Dick? No, no, it’s not about 





him. And there’s nothing wrong. It’s 
right—right!” Virginia caught the 


small, frail figure in her strong arms 
and hugged it impulsively. “You’re 
happy, aren’t you, aunt Lu, now that 
you’ve got him again? I hope you'll 
remain so, poor dear. You shall if I 
can make him run straight for you. 
But you’re not happier than I am. I 
could scream for joy or howl myself 
into fits; I don’t care which. Oh, it’s 
horrible, I dare say, when one thinks 
of what it means. I don’t care; I can 
think only about him. There won’t be 
any trial. He'll be free—free! I mean 
Antony. I know who murdered Peter 
Featherstone. I’ve ordered the car; 
I'm off to get the police. If I don’t 
the wretch may get away. I went to 
the Hutch and listened. Oh, if I hadn’t 
listened, if I hadn’t understood Italian! 
There’s the car. You shall hear about 
it afterward. I can’t wait.” 

As swiftly as she had poured out 
the breathless sentences she ran down 
the path to the gate. Mrs. Goldfire, 
standing dazed, incredulous, bewil- 
dered, saw her spring into it, watched 
it go—and at the same moment found 
the Sicilian girl at her side. 

“Nicetta !” 

“The signorina is in haste,” said 
Nicetta. The car was still visible, for 
the curve of the moonlighted road was 


long. She looked after it. “She does 
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not go again for the picture so late, 
signorina ?” 

“No, child, no.” Mrs, Goldfire 
looked helplessly at the small olive face. 
“J—I don’t understand what she means. 
She says she has gone to the police.” 

“The police?” 

“Yes. She said she knows who it 
was that shot Mr. Featherstone; that 
she’d been listening at that little place 
they call the Hutch, where he was 
killed, and 4 

The sentence broke off, remained un- 
finished. With a wild cry, a wilder 
gesture of desperate, outfiung hands, 
the girl sprang back and rushed away. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
BEYOND THE LAW. 

R. KENDREW, following Vir- 
ginia as she ran out by the library 
window, and standing to watch her as 
she hurried away, did not go back to 
the house. The discovery that she had 
made, the deduction that she had drawn 
—which he had so unaccountably failed 
to do—they, and all they must involve, 
could be considered presently, as could 


also the moment’s involuntary wonder, 


as to what could have brought John 
Featherstone into the company of Ma- 
dame Jourdain. 

For the present his thought was for 
Audrey. Virginia had said that she was 
not to be found; which meant, neces- 
sarily, that she, too, was out somewhere 
in the park. The thought of the poor 
child wandering about alone in her 
misery wrung his kindly heart none the 
less keenly for the scene that there had 
been between them and the wound 
which she had dealt him. The dusk 
was deepening; it would soon be dark. 
Not troubling to go back for his hat, 
he went to look for her. 
distance from the house before he re- 
membered that he had no idea of the 
direction in which she might have gone. 
To go on in the hope that by good luck 


He was some 
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he might have taken the right path 
seemed the only way. As always seems 
to happen in such cases, he took the 
wrong one. Almost a round of the 
extensive grounds had been made with- 
out result, and it was very nearly dark 
when he came out from among the trees 
within a few yards of the bungalow, 
From that point the lake was visible; 
in the light of the newly risen moon the 
water shone with a silvery glitter, 
Glancing that way, he was conscious 
of a sudden chill, a sudden checking of 
the heart. He had time to do no more 
than feel it, none to analyze it. There 
was a sound of rapid feet, of hurried 
breath, and she ran out almost upon 
him. 

“Audrey! You are here, child!” 

“Mr. Kendrew!” He had caught 
her two arms between the shoulder and 
elbow, for with her involuntary cry 
she had staggered. Now she clutched 
him. She was breathless and _ hatless, 
The wildest excitement, the most des- 
perate agitation, were in her face and 
manner. “Mr. Kendrew, I’ve_ been 
looking for you, and looking for my 
father. I searched all over the house 
and couldn’t find you; so I came out 
again. Where is he? I—I must tell 
him!” 

“Tell him?” 

“Yes—that I know—that 

“That you know ?” 

“Yes. Don’t you understand? I 
know who did it. I know who mur- 
dered Peter!” 

“Audrey! 
ing?” 

All the doubts, fears, deadly suspi- 
cions which for the past months had 
ceaselessly tortured him, came rushing 
in upon Jasper Kendrew as he-let her 
go. She knew! There was horror in 
her eyes, but surely not the horror— 
She burst into an hysterical, jarring 
sound that was like a laugh, and clasped 
and wrung her hands together. 

“The truth! The truth! 


I know!” 


Child, what are you say- 


We lis- 
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-tened at the Hutch, outside the window, 
Virginia and I. We saw the Sicilian 
girl, Nicetta, going in—creeping in, I 
couldn’t understand, but Virginia 
knows Italian. She has gone to tell the 
police—to bring them before he gets 
away. They must set Antony free— 
they must! It was that man who did 
it the painter—Fabian Gerard. 
Father !” 

The breathlessly panted words broke 
off in a half-stifled scream as she saw 
her father, and beyond him, black and 
shadowy, the tall figure of Madame 
Jourdain. A cry had come from her, 
an indescribable cry, and a frantic ges- 
ture of imploring. John Featherstone 
looked from her to his daughter with 
a ghastly face—that both had heard the 
last sentences was plain. Arrested, ter- 
rified at she did not know what, hurt 
by the unconsciously fierce clutch with 
which his hand had gripped her shoul- 
der, the girl’s hysterical excitement 
found its most natural vent—she burst 
into a convulsive paroxysm of sobs and 
tears. He let her go. 

“Take her into the house, Isabel,” 
he said hoarsely. “Quiet her if you 
can. And—tell her what you must. 
I'll wait for you here. I must speak 
to Kendrew.” 

Madame Jourdain made only a ges- 
ture in reply. She put an arm round 
the sobbing girl and drew her toward 
the bungalow steps; the two figures 
vanished in the doorway, and Jasper 
Kendrew recovered from his astonish- 
ment enough to speak. 

“You heard what she said!” he ex- 
claimed. “Good heavens, Featherstone, 
has the child lost her senses, or can it 
possibly be true ?” 

“It is true,” said Featherstone. 

“That he—Fabian Gerard—murdered 
Peter ?” 

“Yes, he murdered Peter.” 

“He did? Why—why ?” 

“He is my son,” said John Feather- 
stone, 
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Kendrew fell back a pace; an in- 
drawn breath was the only expression 
of amazement that escaped him. 

Featherstone spoke in a moment, 
gray-faced in the light of the moon. 
“He is my son,” he repeated slowly; 
“my son and Isabel Navarro’s, other- 
wise Madame Jourdain, although I did 
not know of her identity or his until 
to-day. But I have always known, or 
practically known, that he was guilty 
of my boy’s death—his brother’s death. 
You are my oldest friend, Kendrew. 
You should have heard all later, if only 
that I might set myself right with you, 
for you have always suspected my 
knowledge, I think.” 

“Yes, that is true,” said Kendrew. 

Of the blacker, more monstrous sus- 
picion that, in spite of himself, had 
dogged him he said no word, nor ever 
would. Secretly he took shame and 
contrition to himself very heartily as 
he looked at the other’s stricken amaze- 
ment, striving to grasp and digest this. 
“That letter,” he began, “it came from 
him ?” 

“Tt came from his mother—was the 
first intimation I had of his existence. 
It warned me that most likely he had 
come to England, and that had he done 
so, it was probably with but one design. 
She was right, and you were right. 
When I saw my boy lying dead in his 
blood, it was a realization of an ex- 
pected horror.” 

In a few sentences, brief and hurried 
but clear, he told the story. Kendrew 
checked its ending with a shocked 
ejaculation. 

“Then Madame Jourdain—Signora 
Navarro—is your lawful wife!” he ex- 
claimed. “And Audrey - 

“She has no right to her name, poor 
child,” John Featherstone said with a 
groan, “but I pray she may never know 
it. There never lived a nobler, more 
generous woman than Isabel. I left 
her, deserted her, like a coward, and I 
pay, Kendrew, I pay! My girl name- 
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less, my boy murdered, and the wretch 
who killed him is my legitimate heir 
and successor! Surely I pay.” 

“Why did he write to you, reveal, 
confess the crime himself? I don’t 
grasp that.” 

“Why? To taunt and triumph over 
me, to dare me, knowing myself his 
father, to denounce him. It was a 
planned part of his revenge, he said, 
upon the accursed name of F[eather- 
stone; part of the revenge that made 
him shoot Peter down upon his wed- 
ding night; since he could not inherit 
what should have been his, neither 
should Peter nor Peter’s child. He 
must escape, Kendrew. That he has 
a right to my name is only another 
reason, if other reason there need be. 
jut Antony must be saved—must not 
be tried for the murder. He, Fabian, 
must confess—must leave a_ properly 
signed confession to be made public 
when he is safely out of the country 
and beyond pursuit. That is the only 
way to insure the removal of all slur 
from Antony—the only way. If my 
name appears, it must, and I must take 
whatever consequences follow. Isabel’s 
—as Madame Jourdain—need not; nor 
must the fact that the marriage is a 
legal one, for Audrey’s sake. I was 
going to the Hutch with his mother 
to tell him so. Will you come, too, 
since you now know all? There’s no 
time to waste; he must go at once, or 
it may be too late. Did not Audrey say 
that Miss Goldfire had gone to the po- 
lice? If r 

“Tt is too late!” exclaimed Kendrew. 

His quick hand upon the other’s arm 
restrained his involuntary movement. 
For the moment motionless, both stared 
toward the Hutch, before, at the fastest 
pace they could compass, they hurried 
down the slope. Without any sound 
to denote their approach, three or four 
dark figures had appeared from the 
bushes, approaching it. <As_ they 
reached the bottom of the trodden path 
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a resounding knock was struck upon the 
door, and a woman darted into sight 
—Virginia Goldfire. Too excited to 
note the haggard pallor of either face— 
the moonlight showed her own hardly 
less white—she caught Kendrew’s arm, 

“You know, Mr. Kendrew? And 
you, Mr. Featherstone? Audrey told 
your Perhaps I ought to have come 
to you first, but I couldn’t wait; I 
was afraid the wretch might be gone 
by the morning; I told them so at the 
police station. And I had to come with 
them. I shan’t really believe Mr. 
Featherstone’s safe till I see that man 
with the handcuffs on. I don’t hear 
a sound. There’s no answer. Surely 
he can’t have got away?” 

The man at the door, an inspector, 
had paused to listen, and knocked a 
second time. He turned to her. 

“And left the lights all on? Hardly 
likely, I think, madam.” He looked at 
John Featherstone. “Hardly likely, I 
think, sir. From what I understand 
from the lady, he’d no reason to think 
himself suspected. We'll try him 
again.” Once more he knocked loudly. 
“In the king’s name, there, open the 
door!” 

“Ah! 
Virginia. 

A sound had come from within the 
Hutch at last—a sound like a stumble 
and a heavy fall. Utter silence fol 
lowed, and then the sinister hush was 
broken, horribly broken, by a peal of 
ringing, jarring, hysterical laughter. 

Virginia gave a cry of horror, and 
the inspector turned an astonished face 

“By Jove,” he cried, “a woman! Is 
there another door?” 

One of his men answered yes, an- 
other of the party was guarding it; in 
a moment they had all streamed round 
to the back of the Hutch. The door— 
the door into the studio—the door that 
had admitted Peter Featherstone’s mur- 
derer—opened at the touch of the in- 
spector’s hand. 


What’s that? listen!” cried 











All the lights were switched on; the 
great bare room lay shadowless. On 
the easel at the upper end a picture— 
Virginia’s picture as Cordelia—hung 
slashed and cut to tatters. “On the table 
lay a writing block; several sheets torn 
from it and covered with writing were 
scattered about; the ink seemed 
scarcely dry. Beside a chair, crouching 
against it, her arm upon the sea, her 
black hair fallen, her great eyes staring 
glassily from her bloodless face, was 
the Sicilian girl, Nicetta. And so near 
her that she might have, probably had, 
that moment raised herself from beside 
him, the body of Fabian Gerard was 
lying; close to his hand that. still 
twitched was a mass of long, gray- 
streaked hair. He lay with his face 
turned upward. In spite of the disfig- 
uring, disguising lines of age that still 
marked it, in spite of the expression of 
horror and agony that contorted it, it 
looked, with the close brown locks clus- 
tered about the forehead, almost like 
the face of a boy. As Jasper Kendrew, 
with his ejaculation of understanding 
and consternation, pushed the inspector 
aside and stooped over him, the girl, 
looking at Virginia, struggled to her 
feet. 

“He has escaped, signorina,” she said 
in a hoarse, gasping voice; “he has es- 


caped! It was the easiest road and the 
quickest, since it was death for him 
either way. And I, because I loved 


follow! My 


’ 


once, I follow—I 
snake—my snake opens the door!’ 
She caught at the chair back, sway- 
ing, clutching at her bosom. 
started up. 
hurriedly, 


him 


“He is 
said “dead of 
Here is the puncture in his 
And see—here, on her breast. 
The child is dying. Nothing can be 
done.” 


Mr. Kendrew 
dead,” he 
snake bite. 


throat, 


He supported the girl as she stag- 
gered. She wrenched herself free, and 
tottered forward a Virginia 
caught the little figure in her strong 

8E ps 


pace ; 
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arms as it sank, lowered it, laid it gently 
down; the limbs twitched, and it was 
still. On the ground something spec- 
kled coiled and twisted, lifting itself; 
one of the constables drew his trunch- 
eon, struck at it, and as it lay writhing, 
with his heel crushed the wicked head. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
RECONCILIATION. 


BEFORE he died Fabian Gerard had 

relented somewhat, for the closely 
written sheets of paper on the table held 
his confession. The man the confes- 
sion concerned most, read: 


I, who have called myself Fabian Gerard, 
who am Fabian Navarro, who should have 
been Fabian Teatherstone, write this in the 
presence of Nicetta Toselli, to confess that 
I, and only I, murdered Peter Featherstone. 
When it is written I shall, since it 
seems that the police are sent for and there 
is no time for escape, die by means of her 
performing snake. She has brought me the 
news that the secret is known, stands wait- 
ing here at my side, and swears, poor little 
fool, that when I am dead she will follow 
me by the same road. It is as she pleases. 
To me, although I thank her that she saves 
me from an English trial and an English 
hanging, she is not of the value of a straw. 
I adore only the superb Virginia, the woman 
who brings the police to take me, the woman 
who, but for Nicetta and her snake, would 
put the rope round my neck. 


Once more, it was I who killed Peter 
Featherstone. Here, in this place, where I, 
too, shall presently die, I shot him down 
upon his wedding night. The revolver was, 


at my command, stolen by Nicetta a year 
ago in Sicily from the man who is accused 
of the murder, Antony Featherstone. J 
meant then to do it when the best time 
came, as I also meant that he should suffer 
for the crime. Why? Because I loathed 
both as | loathe all who bear the name of 


Ieatherstone. Peter stood in the place that 
should have been mine. If he had children, 
they were born to the rights that should have 
belonged to my children. Therefore he died, 
and | hoped that Antony also would die. Is 
not John Featherstone my father? Ask of 
my mother’s Sicilian blood, the blood he dis- 
honored, why revenge is sweet. 

I have written that I to do it. It 
is so. From the day when I learned the 


meant 
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name of the man who had deserted my 
mother, deserted the woman who had be- 
lieved herself his wife, my resolve was 
taken. When, at my order, Nicetta stole the 
revolver, | meant that it should kill my 
father’s son when the time came. When I 
learned that his marriage approached, I 
knew that-it had come. Let him die in his 
happiest hour. Let his widow break her 
heart; let his father also. That was what I 
wished, Therefore, I shot him. But it was 
not enough, since there was Antony, who 
now stood in his place. Therefore, I la- 
bored to throw suspicion upon him. How? 
Most easily. I am robbed of the Feather- 
stone name, but I bear something of the 
Featherstone figure and face. In a coat like 
his, and in a wig of fair hair like his, I was, 
seen not too closely, not unlike him. On 
the wedding morning, knowing that before 
the day was gone I would surely do it, I 
lurked about the bungalow, and Peter him- 
self saw me and called to me by Antony’s 
name. That was very well. Also, I gath- 
ered that they had quarreled, which was 
better. At night I looked secretly in at the 
window upon him and his bride as they 
dined, and a maid saw me. Again, even bet- 
ter. I would have done it then, before the 
eyes of his wife, but that I heard him say 
that he would go to the Hutch. It is lonely, 
this place. I waited, but I regretted much 
not to do it before the eyes of his wife. I 
shot him while she screamed and beat upon 
the door, and went away very contented, 
for he was dead, and about Antony’s neck I 
could see the rope. 

I could see the rope, as I thought, but it 
was not so. The law arrested him, yes, but 
the law also set him free. Therefore, I came 
again to England, for it was not enough. He 
was free, yes, but suspected always of the 
murder, a ruined man and most wretched, 
as | saw with much pleasure. Again it was 
not enough, for people forget. Also, he one 
day knocked me down. Therefore, I threw 
his revolver into the bushes, where, too soon, 
it was found. I had intended, most inno- 
cently, to find it myself when a sufficient 
time should have passed. But that the girl 
who is my sister, and the woman who is 
Peter’s widow, should find it was _ better. 
For what concern were these Featherstones 
and their affairs of the tenant of the Hutch, 
the gray-haired French painter, Fabian 
Gerard? 

I finish. Time presses, and Nicetta waits 
with the snake. A moment while I cut to 
pieces the picture of my glorious Virginia; 
no eyes shall rest upon the loveliness my 
hand painted when mine sees it no more, 


and then the end. I choose it rather than 
the scaffold and the rope. A last curse with 
my last breath upon all who bear the ac- 
cursed name of Featherstone. 

Fasran Navarro, 


At the window of a room at Feathers 
Court that looked out upon the velvet 
stretch of lawn, which had the fish 
pond and the fountain for its center, 
Antony Featherstone stood and _ read 
the foregoing lines—the lines that 
made him a free man. Jasper Ken- 
drew was his companion; he slowly 
folded the sheets and handed them 
back to him. The latter broke the mo- 
ment’s silence that followed. 

“It rather puzzles me, that second 
disguise of his,” he remarked thought- 
fully. “On his first coming to the 
neighborhood I think that he was care- 
ful to appear made up as far as pos- 
sible to resemble you. Why, then, 
should he have taken the trouble to as- 
sume it?” 

“That’s easily answered, I think. 
I’ve no recollection of the circumstance, 
but it is more than probable that both 
Peter and I saw him in his own char- 
acter in Sicily.” He paused. “I sup: 
pose we may take it for granted that 
that poor little creature, Nicetta, had 
no idea for what purpose he incited her 
to steal the revolver from me.” 

“Judging from what Miss Goldfire 
overheard, I should say none whatever. 
She probbably obeyed him as slavishly 
as she, at that time, loved him.” 

“But she seems to have suspected 
him at once of the murder.” 

“Yes; but that was more than a year 
later, and the chances are that in the 
interval he had betrayed his intense 
hatred of the Featherstones, if not its 
reason, to her pretty plainly. There is 
no douht in my mind—again judging 
from what I have heard from Miss 
Goldfire—that when they afterward 
met in Sicily she accused him of the 
crime, and that a final rupture between 
them followed. It seems that they only 








, 


met there once, accidentally on both 
sides, before that night in the Hutch.” 

Antony did not reply. A figure had 
appeared upon the grass—Audrey’s— 
and the eyes of both men watched it. 
The girl was bareheaded; she wore a 
white dress; a black sash round her 
waist was her only sign of mourn- 
ing for dead Peter, and into it a knot 
of rosy carnations was tucked. Her 
face was visible for a moment as she 
seated herself upon the broad stone 
edge of the basin; the sweet flush in 
her cheeks rivaled their color. Antony 
looked at Kendrew. 

“She knows?” he asked. 

“Yes. Everything but that she has 
no right to her name, poor child, which 
it is to be hoped she never will hear.” 

“Not that Madame Jourdain 

“Nothing to her. That knowledge, 
happily, is confined to her father, you 
and me, and need go no further. As 
you see, the wretched man, most for- 
tunately, did not mention either his 
mother’s presence here or her assumed 
name.” 

“Did she read the confession?” 

“Yes. I advised her father that it 
would be better to let her do it.” 

Antony nodded, not asking why, for 
he knew, as was shown plainly enough, 
when in a moment he spoke again. 

“I haven’t seen her yet,’ he said. 
“T'll go to her now, and—well, there 
shan’t be anything else between us; I'll 
take care of that.” He paused, and 
flushed in his boyish fashion; his hand 
some face had regained much of its old 
charm already. ‘“You’re a brick, Ken- 
drew,” he broke out impulsively. “I 
say, you won’t mind my mentioning it, 
will you, but it was only quite lately, 
you know, I found out that you—— 

Mr. Kendrew stopped him with a 
hand on his shoulder. “My dear boy,” 
he said cheerfully, “if an old fellow i 
absurd enough to be a fool, he must 
make the best of it. Which is all there 
is to be said, except that one of these 


” 
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days I expect you to remember that I 
shall make an excellent godfather.” 

He drew back into the room, and An- 
tony stepped out of the long window 
onto the velvet turf that must have 
made his tread noiseless, for Audrey, 
when he reached her, had _ neither 
looked round nor heard. Possibly he 
possessed his own ideas on the subject 
of love-making, perhaps considered 
that he had waited too long already. 
Saying nothing he slipped his hand 
under her chin, tilted up her face, and 
kissed her. Her little cry of scared 
surprise merged into one of joyful 
recognition ; she clung to him, his cheek 
pressed against her dark hair. _ 

“Not much to say, is there, dear?” 
he said quietly. “You know how I 
love you—always have, always shall. 
I’ve never even thought of marrying 
or wanting to marry any other girl. 
Doesn’t sound much, but it’s every 
syllable of it true. And now, before 
we go on, you must Jet me explain——” 

“No, no!’ she protested quickly. 
“Antony, please not. I—I don’t want 
to hear a word about—about that poor 
dead girl. I mean ds 

He stopped her. “But you’ve got to 
hear, dear,” he said resolutely. “We 
are going to thresh it out and have 
done with it once for all. I don’t know 
what Peter said to you, though I can 
guess; but, as I would have explained, 
if you would have heard me, the poor 
old fellow was utterly mistaken. [ook 
here—I’ll put it as short as I can—you 
know she nursed me through that bout 
of fever. I believe I should have died 
but for her care. I suppose we can 
guess why she did it, though I’m 
innocently; but she 
[ don’t deny 
that I and talked to her, 
and so on, a good deal. With her 
and their tricks, and her danc- 
r Sicilian songs, she amused 
But Peter didn’t like it, 
me that he didn’t. He 


now 


ure quite was a 


little trump all the same. 


liked her, 
snakes 
ing, and he 
me much. 
and showed 
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hadn’t met Suzette then, and I don’t 
believe he ever even looked at a woman 
long enough to know she’d two eyes in 
her head. By the time I was on my 
feet again he had said some things 
that riled me pretty well. But we had 
no quarrel until the day we were com- 
ing away. I was saying a last word to 
Nicettta, telling her that if ever she 
wanted a friend she wasn’t to forget 
me ; and—well, I kissed her, and he saw 
it.” He met her eyes, and laughed. 
“Before you haul me over the coals 
for it, I should like to be told why, not 
half an hour ago, I saw you kiss Ken- 
drew.” 

“Did you see? Oh! I didn’t know.” 
She flushed red. “I—I was asking his 
pardon,” she said hurriedly. “It was 
for something I had said—a mistake 
I had made. In—in a way, we were 
saying good-by.” 

“And I was saying good-by to 
Nicetta in all ways,” Antony retorted, 
“for I never expected to set eyes on 
the little thing again. Well, Peter 
made a fuss. Never mind what he said 
exactly—about all he could say—and 
showed plainly enough that he didn’t 
half credit me when I denied it. It 
blew over for a while, more or less, 
though I can’t pretend that it didn’t 
leave a strained feeling on both sides. 
Still, we didn’t mention the subject 
again, until, about a week before the 
poor fellow’s death, Nicetta wrote to 
me asking for money. She was in 
trouble—and wanted to come to Eng- 
land, she said. The letter came here, 
the only address she knew, and was 
sent on to my room in town. Like a 
fool, I left it lying about, and, as ill luck 
would have it, he came and saw it. 
There was a quarrel, of course. The 
letter wasn’t any too clear in its word- 
ing, I must admit. Pen and ink wasn’t 
much in her line, poor little thing, as 
you may suppose. Perhaps that was 
some excuse. Again, never mind what 
he accused me of. He asked me if 
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I had sent her the.money. I didn’t 
choose to lie about it; I told him I had, 
He dared me to deny that she was com- 
ing to England to join me. I might 
have kept my temper if he had not 
brought in your name. As it was, it 
ended in my telling him to get out.” 
He broke off. “He said something to 
you just about then, didn’t he?” 

“Yes,” she answered, very low. 

“Told you that I wasn’t fit to be your 
husband, wasn’t fit to marry you; 
wasn't that it? Much what he said to 
me, and repeated that night when I 
went to the bungalow and quarreled 
with him again, poor fellow.” 

“Yes.” She looked away. “He 
would say nothing clear,” she said in 
a distressed voice. “But I didn’t be- 
lieve it, Tony, truly I didn’t then, al- 
though I was made wretched and sus- 
picious and angry. It was only after- 
ward, on that dreadful wedding day, 
when—when x 

“When Nicetta came here to find 
me,” Antony supplied as she faltered. 
“The poor child was without a penny, 
and wanted money to get back to 
Sicily. Well, I didn’t see Peter again 
until that morning, but I wrote to him. 
It seemed absurd to come down and 
play best man while we were so es- 
tranged for one thing, and I wanted 
to make up with him for another. 
And, most of all, dear, I wanted to put 
things straight with you. He wrote me 
back a letter I’d rather forget.” 

“About me?” 

“Principally. You should never be 
my wife if he could prevent it, and he 
would take care that both you and your 
father understood why. That was the 
gist of it. There, that’s enough. Let 
us forget it as soon as we can. That’s 
what we have got to do.” He kissed 
her. 

She broke a short silence with a half 
sob, “You're awfully generous, 
Tony,” she said in a choked voice. 
“You forgave Peter even that, poor 
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boy—you must have done so, or you 
would never have come here, would 
never have said to him what I know 
you did say. And you forgave me after 
treating you so abominably, dear. And 
then poor Suzette, who Oh! She 
is coming.” 

She sprang to her feet, and Antony 
rose with her. Suzette was coming 
across the grass from the house. 
There was no lightening of the heavy 
weeds that clothed her tiny figure, but 
her blue eyes had lost their glitter and 
fierceness ; all that had been gentle and 
sweet in Suzette Milroy was in her 
little face as she raised it and put out 
her hands. 

“I’m sorry, Tony,” she said simply; 
“I’m real sorry. There doesn’t seem 
anything much to say but that. Except 
that there isn’t anything I wouldn’t do 
to make up to you if I could. You— 
you know I was always fond of you 
until—until Her voice broke. 

Antony took her in his arms and 
kissed her. “It’s all right, dear,” he 
said gently. ‘Heaven knows, as I’ve 
told you before, that in your place I 
might have said and done far worse and 
more than you did, Suzette.” 

Suzette did not answer. She gave 
him a grateful glance, turned to Aud- 
rey and kissed her, and moved away, 
her flaxen head drooping. A rush of 
tears filled the girl’s eyes as she looked 
after the small, pathetic figure. With 
a sob, she hid them against Antony’s 
shoulder. His arm was still about her 
when the sound of approaching feet 
made both turn, and Audrey gave a 
glad cry. 

“ONT” 


ginia!” 


she exclaimed. “It is Vir- 


XXVI 


DEPARTS. 


CHAPTER 

ONE 

O, I wasn’t susprised. That is, only 
about Nicetta, poor little soul. I 
should have gone to him that night, 
Audrey, if you hadn’t chanced to be 


/ 


there. I meant to get something out 
of him, though I didn’t know what or 
how. You see, I felt pretty sure that 
he had done it,” said Virginia. 

She had given eager congratulations 
to Antony upon his release, with her 
lovely face radiant and her eyes glow- 
ing, and more to the two upon their 
engagement, or, as she phrased it, upon 
their having “fixed things up at last,” 
and if, in speaking the latter, her color 
had paled and her lips had shaken a 
little, neither noticed it. Now, as she 
thus answered a question of Antony’s 
which had followed some fervent sen- 
tences of thanks from both, her tone 
and expression were sober enough. 

Antony uttered an_ ejaculation. 
“You suspected him, Virginia?” 

“Yes,” said Virginia. There was a 
touch of embarrassment in her face as 
she looked away, for she, too, had read 
the confession of Fabian Navarro. “It 
began the first day I went to the Hutch 
to have my portrait painted. You 
walked with me and said he reminded 
you of somebody. Do you recollect?” 

“T remember,” said Audrey in a low 
tone. 

“Well, I didn’t think any moré about 
it that I know of,” said Virginia, speak- 
ing hurriedly, “It—it began with a 
picture he showed me—a horrid pic- 
ture—never mind what it was. It riled 
me. I told him if he didn’t burn the 
thing at once I’d never set my foot in 
the place again, portrait or no portrait. 
He did burn it, then and there, in the 
grate. I watched him, you know, with 
the light of the blaze shining up on his 
face, and thought he’d have been good 
looking but for that shock of 

y really was, of course. 

1 then, all in a flash, I that 

it he’d be exactly like your 
yrotner. 

“Peter?” Audrey breathed. 

“Yes. I—I couldn’t make it out, of 
course; but it—well, it frightened me. 
I hadn’t thought so much about the 


great 
hair—wig, it 
saw 
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picture—it was a portrait of you, Mr. 
Featherstone—or of some odd things 
he’d said. Foreigners have their own 
queer ways and their own ideas of 
what’s funny; but then—well, I 
couldn’t have felt much surer than I 
did that he had done it.” 

She paused. “You came in just 
afterward, you know, and knocked him 
down. I dare say you wondered why 
I kept on going to the Hutch after 
that, didn’t you? That was the reason 
—I had to, you see. You see, don’t 
you, Audrey? Every time I saw him I 
felt surer, but that was no good with- 
out something I could lay hold of. I 
was always watching him. He said he 
didn’t know Italian. I tried to catch 
him about that half a dozen times, 
but he was too alert to give himself 
away. It didn’t really surprise me a 
bit when I heard him speak to that poor 
little thing. And it made me quite sure. 
If I hadn’t been able to hear what they 
said I should have gone for the police 
all the same.” 

None of the three spoke for a few 
minutes. Virginia broke the silence. 
She rose from her seat on the edge of 
the stone basin. 

“Well, I won’t stay,” she said briskly. 
“But I knew you'd be here, Mr. Feath- 
erstone, and felt that I must just come 
over to say how glad I am, you know, 
and to wish you all sorts of happiness, 
and you, too, Audrey, dear. I guessed 
somehow you'd be about ready for con- 
gratulations. Clever of me, eh? And, 
worse luck, it’s good-by. I’m giving up 
the cottage—going away.” 

“Away? How’s that?’ asked An- 
tony; and “Away?” echoed Audrey 
blankly. 

Virginia nodded. “To America,” she 
said. | 

“America ?” 

“Yes,” said Virginia. She had given 
a hand to each, and stood looking from 
one to the other; her own beautiful 
_ face was resolutely unclouded and 
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bright. ‘You see, for one thing, Aud- 
rey. I’m a restless mortal, and like a 
change. And then, for another, there’s 
aunt Lu’s husband. Here I should 
never have a bit of peace about him, 
and neither would she in her heart, poor 
dear. He’s simply bound to get into 
touch with old friends of his own sort 
and run off the rails sooner or later, 
Over there he’ll start with a clean sheet, 
so to speak, and may go straight if the 
purse strings are held tight, as I'll take 
care they shall be. So I’ve arranged 
with the Kinema Syndicate; they've 
agreed to transfer me and my services 
to their branch, or whatever you call 
it, in the States.” 

“You are really going? It is all set- 
tled? Oh! Virginia, I’m sorry, more 
than sorry, dear. I shall miss you 
dreadfully. Why, I had hoped you 
would come to our wedding. When 
do you go—soon?” 

“Pretty soon. We’re leaving to-mor- 
row morning. That’s why I say it’s 
good-by.” 

“Oh!” Audrey cried in dismay. 
“Why, it’s giving no warning at all, 
no time to get used to the idea of los- 
ing you. Oh, don’t, dear! Tony, can’t 
we persuade her to stay?” 

“Only wish we could. Can’t we, Vir- 
ginia? Not even for the wedding?” 
asked Antony. 

“Not even for the wedding. You 
mustn’t try. So—so please don’t,” said 
Virginia. 

She dropped his hand, moving a pace 
away. The change that passed over 
her face was hardly noticeable, was 
gone in a moment, but Audrey saw 
it, and her own face changed more. She 
gave her fiancé a light push from her. 

“Go away, Tony—just for a second,” 
she whispered imperatively. ‘Virginia, 
dear, do let me ask you. Once you told 
me something about some one. You 
remember? You—you know, I can't 
understand anybody you cared for not 
caring for you. Is that the reason 








you're going? Don’t. Stay, and per- 
haps ” 

She stopped. Virginia had put both 
hands upon her shoulders, was smiling 
with radiant golden eyes. 

“Perhaps he'll change his mind?” she 
concluded, and laughed. ‘Not he, 
dear. Why, he’s going to be married 
at once.” 

“He is? 





Oh!” Audrey ejaculated. 

“Yes. And I expect they’ll be as 
happy as a pair of turtledoves. Won't 
do me any good if they aren’t, will it? 
She isn’t half a bad little sort, as I 
told you. I’m going to send ’em a wed- 
ding present when I get over to the 
States. That reminds me; if I send 
you two one, you'll take it, won’t you? 
All right, then, I will. Now I simply 
must go; I’ve heaps of things to do. 
Good-by—no, we won't say it here. 
Come to the gate, both of you,” said 
Virginia gayly. “See the last of me.” 

So it was that presently the three 
figures crossed the broad, sloping sweep 
of turf upon which the windows of 
the bungalow looked. At that of the 
dining room, the room from which 
Peter Featherstone had gone out to 
meet his death, two figures were stand- 
ing—John Featherstone and _ Isabel 
Navarro. Neither of the two did more 
than glance at Virginia’s radiant figure. 
Both looked at the lovers, walking side 
by side. A _ faint smile lightened 
Isabel’s handsome face—handsome still 
under its piled white hair. 

“It will be happy and well with her,” 
she said gently. “You have that com 
fort, John.” 

“I fervently hope so, with both of 
them, and that she, poor child, may 
never know,” John T[eapherstone an 
swered. He paused; his eyes turned 
toward the Hutch. “I have never 
asked you, Isabel, did you ever see him, 
afterward—I .mean before you met 
here ?” . 

“Once, when he came back to Sicily. 
Thad seen the papers first, and knew.” 


John Featherstone’s Heir 
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“You parted?” 

“Yes. Not to meet again, I thought. 
He had shot down in cold blood a man 
innocent of all wrong toward him. He 
was my son, all I had, and I loved him; 
but it was not possible that our lives, 
after that, should be together.” A 
shudder shook her. “He—he did not 
care, I think.” 

“You came here because you feared 
he would return?” 

“Because I feared that, and feared 
more what he might do. For you, for 
Audrey, for Antony, I feared for all. 
He came. With me here—his mother, 
who knew—I hoped, I prayed that he 
would dare no more.” 

A silence fell; one of many. 
Featherstone broke it. 

“Isabel,” he said slowly, “thanks in 
part to the fortunate chance which has 
not associated you or your name with 
all this shame and misery, thanks more 
to your own generosity, I owe it—most 
undeservedly owe it—that my poor 


John 


child remains ignorant of the stain 
upon her birth. Had you chosen to 
claim your rightful place as my 
wife——” 


“No, no!” she interrupted quickly. 

“You will not do it, I know. I don’t 
try to express my gratitude in words 
—my gratitude for Audrey’s sake. 
But—may I do it in no other way?” 

She looked at him. 
“Is it not possible? You say you are 
returning to Sicily—returning to loneli- 
ness and bitter memories, leaving me to 
mine. Heaven knows that in my case 
they are deserved, but not the easier 
to bear for that. You loved me once 
Stay, Isabel.” 

She still looked at h:m. 

He took her hand. “Isabel, will you 
stay? What cause for wonder will it 


give to any one if we two—lonely, gray, 


. and growing old—marry, to spend the 


rest of our lives together? Suffer me 
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to give you, consent to take, the place toward the window, waiting for the 
that should always have been yours, lovers to reappear—the lovers who, 
that has always been yours. Let me with their arms about each other, stood 
atone, as far as I may do so. Will you at the little gate in the park wall that 
stay ?” opened upon the lane, watching for a 

She put her other hand in his, and he last glimpse of Virginia’s lovely face 
bent his white head and kissed it. and the last farewell wave of Virginia’s 
Hand in hand still, they turned again hand. 


THE END, 


“SILK MASK” JIMMY HARRIGAN, MASTER CROOK, KILLED 


PECTACULAR in the extreme was the death of “Silk Mask” Jimmy Harri- 
gan, master crook, of Chicago, Illinois, and not less startling were the 
discoveries the police made later in regard to his methods of conducting his 
robber band, and of storing the enormous amount of loot the gang had secured. 
Coming upon Harrigan as the thief was emerging from a narrow alleyway 
between two apartment houses, Patrolman Frank Weimer questioned the man. 
Harrigan, suave and well dressed, explained that he was keeping an appointment 
with a girl. Undecided whether or not to arrest Harrigan as a suspicious per- 
son, the policeman, who was in civilian clothes, let him go, but followed at a 
little distance. 

When he saw the man prowling about the Buena Shore Club, Weimer once 
more accosted him and demanded to be told what he was doing there. The 
master crook repeated the story of an appointment, said he did not know exactly 
where the girl’s house was located, and was looking for it. Then he added that 
he was a special policeman, and showed Weimer a badge. 

By that time the patrolman’s suspicions were fully aroused, and he insisted 
that the man who called himself “Harry James” accompany him to the Town 
Hall police station. Harrigan submitted tamely enough and had almost con- 
vinced the officers at the station house that he was innocent of any wrongdoing, 
when Weimer announced that he was going to “frisk” him. The master crook 
straightway dropped the cigarette he was smoking and opened fire with an 
automatic revolver. 

He succeeded in backing to the first door, kicking out the glass, and plung- 
ing through into the street. Following him, the police kept up a rapid fire of 
revolver shots, which fusillade the robber returned until he dropped, with twenty 
bullets in his body. Two policemen were hurt in the fight, though not seriously. 

As he dropped, mortally wounded, the bandit’s hat fell off, and out of it 
tumbled a black silk mask. A robber who wore a black silk mask had been 
described many times to the police of Chicago, and so it was not long before 
“Harry James” was identified as “Silk Mask” Jimmy Harrigan, leader of a 
band that has committed over seven hundred robberies. 

The number of the exploits in which Harrigan took part was learned from 
the accurate files he kept. Each burglary, each holdup was carefully entered, 
with the profit made on the job. Another file was given over to information 
about wealthy residents of the city and the plans of their homes. 

An entire warehouse was leased by Harrigan to store his loot, and in the 
building was found one hundred thousand dollars’ worth of stolen property. 
Tapestries, clothing, trunks of jewelry and silver, furs, silk shirts, and hundreds 
of pairs of silk stockings were recovered by the police. A secret room con- 
tained one hundred and fifty Oriental rugs. 
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HE average dick ain’t sup- 
posed to be much of a sleuth. 
They’ll tell you his head is 
no good except as a parkin’ 
place for a derby, and that he’s lucky 
if he ever catches anythin’ besides the 
flu. Without a flock of stool canaries 
to help him he’s alleged to be as useless 
as a blind man lookin’ through a tele- 
scope. 

Now, far be it from me to deny a lot 
of bulls would be better off pushin’ 
pianos or packin’ wheat, but I do main- 
tain and assert we have some police 
officers with faint glimmers of intelli- 
gence and horse sense. Take my side- 
kick, Frank Bell. There’s a young fel- 
low with brains, and more than one 
yegg’ll vote the same way. 

When Frank came into plain clothes, 
right pronto he begins to make a lot of 
crooks around Cascade City study the 
fast-freight schedules. Bein’ an old- 
timer at the game, they teamed me up 
with Frank, and I’li say the pair of 
us made a pretty neat record. 

Of course when this Tonneson dia- 
mond thing came up, Frank and me 
had a shot at it, although old Steve 
Burnett would have liked to keep us 
out of the case. Steve is the captain 
of detectives; and one of the old brow- 
beatin’, knock ’em down and drag ’em 
out of school. He was always sneerin’ 
at Frank’s methods, but it never got 
him nothin’, 

This Tonneson robbery was quite a 
smear for our burg. A string of the 
glass worth about thirty-five thousand 
dollars disappeared from Mrs. Newton 











Tonneson’s boudoir some time durin’ 
the night which followed her big char- 
ity ball, and the lady wanted heaven 
and earth moved to get ’em back. And 
the Newton Tonnesons generally have 
anythin’ they want. 

Although Steve Burnett didn’t hanker 
to have us dabblin’ around, the chief 
of police laid down the statutes, and 
Frank and I were ordered out to give 
the premises the down and sideways. 

“If we get hold of those sparks, the 
old man will be as tickled as a dame 
who doesn’t get a new bonnet for 
Easter,” I says, chucklin’. ‘He’d like 
to score in this himself.” 

“Oh, he’s doped it out already,” 
Frank replies. “Did you know that 
Mrs. Tonneson’s maid disappeared last 
night ?” 

“The dickens you say! Your story 
interests me strangely. Go on.” 

“A young and rather pretty girl 
named Vera Andrews. She vanished 
sometime durin’ the household slum- 
bers—perhaps with the stones. Steve 
thinks so. He is combin’ the city for 
the maid right now. Seems she had 
a scrap with Mrs, Tonneson last evenin’ 
and got terrible sore.” 

“Oh, well, then, there’s 
this. The angry maid beats it 
takes the diamonds to get 
Shucks !” 

“You never can tell,” Frank remarks, 
smilin’. “I want to study the scenery 
first. Burnett has already given the 
place the eagle eye, but he may have 
passed up somethin’. I’m a hound for 
detail, you know.” 


nothin’ to 
and 
even, 
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“We might find some good cigar 
ashes, or even footprints,” I says. “I 
understand they’re most valuable in 
clearin’ up cases like this.” 

The two of us sure gave Mrs. New- 
ton Tonneson’s boudoir the twice-over, 
but we didn’t find much. Frank did 
pick up somethin’ that looked like a 
piece of bark somebody had been 
chewin’, and stuck it in his pocket. 

“Aha! A clew?’ IT says. 

“Probably not. But I don’t know 
what it was doin’ here, and I like to 
satisfy my manly curiosity.” 

“Don’t be hidin’ out on your trusty 
henchman, young fellow,’ I warn, for 
Frank has a habit now and then of 
keepin’ things to himself and not even 
lettin’ me in on it. 

My partner grinned and suggested 
we have a chat with Mrs. Newton Ton- 
neson. That rich and well-garbed lady 
was greatly annoyed. 

“That wretched little Vera!” she 
storms. “I thought she was the soul 
of honesty, too! To sneak out of the 
house in the dead of night with my 
diamond string!” 

“You think she stole them, do you, 
Mrs. Tonneson?” I ask. 

“Well, somebody took them! 
They’re gone, anyway. And why did 
Vera leave this way if she wasn’t con- 
nected with the robbery ?” 

“T believe your maid quarreled with 
you last night, Mrs. Tonneson?” [rank 
comes in. “What was the trouble over? 
Do you recall?” 

“She was impudent. Very impudent 
when I chided her for entertainin’ some 
rough-lookin’ fellow yesterday after- 
noon. I told Mr. Burnett about him. 
He thinks the pair were plannin’ to 
rob me.” 

“A logical conclusion,” Frank admits. 
“Steve may be right in this. By the 
way, Mrs. Tonneson, your boudoir can 
be reached from an outside window, 
can’t it?” 

“Yes, I suppose it can.” 
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“That window wasn’t fastened last 
night. Or was it?” 

“T don’t remember.” 

“So it would have been an easy job 
for somebody to climb up and enter 
through the window, I take it?” 

“Vera’s confederate, you mean, I 
suppose? Yes, I was very careless 
last night. But I was so tired after 
the ball, I just put the jewels in a case 
on my dresser, and fell asleep.” 

“You heard nothin’—no racket?” 

“Positively not. I don’t waken 
easily, anyway, and Mr. Tonneson 
sleeps in another part of the house.” 

“H’m!” says Frank, becomin’ very 
clear and explicit. “H’m!” 

He and I took another whirl around 
the family mansion aand then flivvered 
back to headquarters. 

“What’s your hunch—if any?” I in- 
quire. 

“It’s a very slim one,” my partner 
confesses. “I’m goin’ to do a little 
ransackin’ by my lonesome this after- 
noon, but I’m afraid old Steve has 
called it right in this case.” 

Before long Frank and I found the 
old boy had been busy himself. He had 
dug up the information that Vera 
Andrews was the sweetheart of one 
Sammy Sliff, who was released from 
the county jail the very day precedin’ 
the diamond disappearance. Cliff's 
past record was not so bad, neither was 
it so good, Evidently he and the maid 
had disappeared together, and Burnett 
was determined to land both of ’em in 
the hoosegow. 

Frank deserted me in the early p. m. 
hours and didn’t show up until after 
dinner. Just as he arrived, Calkins and 
Rivers, two of our flat-foots, gassed 
up in the wagon and helped unload a 
scrappy young man in a pea coat, to- 
gether with a very pretty little girl. 
Sammy Cliff and Vera Andrews had 
been gloomed. 

Steve Burnett had them in his office 
right pronto, and let ’em sample one 
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of his famous grillin’s. But they 
denied any knowledge of the robbery, 
and no diamonds were found upon 
them. The girl claimed that she and 
Sammy were intendin’ to marry. 

“As soon as they let Sammy out of 
the county jail, he hunted me up and 
told me he was goin’ to behave after 
this,’ she says, sobbin’. “Then Mrs. 
Tonneson was so mean and insultin’ to 
me in the evenin’ that I made up my 
mind to pack up and get out. I 
wouldn’t stay another night under her 
roof. I left before midnight and stayed 
all night at my cousin’s. I helped 
Sammy look for a job to-day, and I'll 
swear I knew nothin’ about the robbery 
until we were pinched to-night.” 

“That be hanged for a_ yarn!” 
growls Steve, but he could get no guilty 
admissions out of the pair. In high 
temper he ordered both of them locked 
up, booked as suspicious characters. 

“lll sweat it out of them!” he tells 
Frank and I. 

“Captain, I don’t think they had a 
hand in the robbery,” my partner says. 

“You bet they had a hand in it— 
four hands!” barks old Steve. “I'll 
get the goods on them yet. Your bum 
theories won't work in this case, Bell.” 

So Frank withdrew and went down 
to the women’s cells to have a little 
spiel with Vera Andrews. I hoped she 
wasn’t guilty myself, for she was a 
sweet little kid, as far as looks went, 
and I liked her eyes. This lover of 
hers, Sammy Cliff, didn’t seem a bad 
young guy, either. It’s not often I get 
sentimental about people who land in 
jail, but I ain’t granite, either. Darn 
few bulls are. 

“Have you got somethin’ up your 
sleeve, Frank?” I ask my partner. 

“Yes, my good fellow,” he responds, 
with a twinklin’ eye. 

“What is it?” 

“The needle, of course. What could 
a detective do without his needle?” 


I gave it up peevishly and immersed 
myself in the evenin’ newspapers. 

Frank and I spent a large part of 
the next mornin’ intrudin’ into pawn- 
shops, per orders from Steve, who 
seemed to think the baubles had been 
soaked, or ditched. Nothin’ doin’. Our 
heart wasn’t in the job, anyhow. 

“Let’s go out to the ball game this 
afternoon,” Frank says. “I haven't 
seen Vancouver play this season, and 
they’re bein’ entertained this week.” 
Ball game!” I says. ‘“What’s that 
got to do with our work on this case?” 

“Work is for slaves,” Frank. 
““*Smoke’ Slattery is to pitch this after- 
noon, I think, and I’ve never seen him.” 

So we managed to get away to the 
ball game that afternoon. I’m not 
much of a fan, But Frank is mighty 
fond of the game. Cascade City won 
by a shutout, 3 to 0, and Smoke Slat- 
tery was the whole show. His spitball 
delivery had the opposition completely 
baffled. 

“Smoke throws a mean line of slants, 
don’t he?” Frank remarks. ‘‘That spit- 
ter of his is a dandy. I wonder how 
he throws it? I have a notion to ask 
him.” 

“Where you goin’?” I demand. 

The crowd was filin’ out of the 
stands, but Frank started to push his 
way toward the field. 

“Down to the clubhouse. 
along, Derry.” 

Growlin’ to myself, I followed Frank 
to the domicile of the Cascade City 
players, where some of them, includin’ 
the triumphant Mr. Slattery, were al- 
ready climbin’ under the showers. 

“What do you want?” somebody 
asks us. 

“You pitched a fine game, Smoke,” 
Frank utters, admiringly eyin’ the 
brawny hurler. “How do you throw 
that spitball ?” 

“Toward the batter,” replies Slattery, 
and several players laughed. 

“T don’t see how you can keep the 


says 


Come 
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ball moist for so long,” Frank pursues 
very innocently. “It must take a lot 
of saliva, doesn’t it?” 

Several of the athletes stared at 
Frank as if wonderin’ what kind of 
a boob this was, and one chirps: 

“Don’t you know what a spitball 
pitcher has to do? He chews stuff like 


slippery elm bark or things like that to 


keep up the supply of moisture.” 

“Oh, do you chew slippery elm, Lew 
—I mean Smoke?” queries Frank. 

“What’s that?” says the pitcher, 
harshly. “What you call me?’ 

“T called you Lew,” responds my 
partner. “Lew Fitts is your name. 
That’s what it was when you did your 
jolt at San Quentin, and when you 
used to pitch for the pen nine at Walla 
Walla, Washington. I see you still 
have your tattooed lady on your left 
forearm, too.” 

“This guy is crazy!” the pitcher 
shouts, kinda hoarse. ‘Get him outa 
here!” 

“Yes, I'll be leavin’,’ says Frank, 
smilin’, “but I’ll have company, Lew. 
Get into your rags quick, now, and beat 
it to the can with us.” 

He threw back his lapel, flashin’ the 
old star on the crowd. 

“Why, you poor nut—what have I 
done?” demands the heaver, tryin’ hard 
not to seem rattled. 

“Unless I’m badly mistaken you’re 
the bird who copped thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars worth of diamonds from 
Mrs. Newton Tonneson the other 
night,” says my partner. “We want 
you for burglary!” 

Slattery, or Fitts, turned to the 
players. “Did you ever hear the like? 
I never heard of no diamonds, even.” 

“Why don’t you read the papers, 
then?” asks Frank, snappylike. “Quit 
stallin’ and get dressed. If you ain’t 
guilty we'll give you a chance to prove 
it.” 

A few minutes later we had the 
pitcher on the way to the station, takin’ 
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along with us his handbag, which held 
a glove and several league baseballs, 
He had no other property. I was as 
puzzled as our captive seemed to be, 
but I kept mum. The manager of the 
ball team had promised to bail him out 
as soon as it could be arranged, and 
the spitball tosser wore the air of a 
sufferin’ martyr. 

We booked our victim with the jailer 
as held for investigation, and “Solid 
Ivory” Jones, who was on shift at the 
time, was wide-eyed. 

“What you down here for, Smoke?” 
he demands. “This ain’t no place for 
a ball player.” 

“Oh, a coupla wise dicks have pulled 
another skull,” the pitcher says, growl- 
ing. “I won’t be here very long.” 

Jones relieved him of his valuables 
and the bag, and escorted him to a cell. 
A little later Frank and I brought him 
into Steve Burnett’s office, and found 
the old man mighty fussy. 

“What’s this bird done?” he 
to know. 

“He’s the guy who hooked the Ton- 
neson stones,” says Frank. 

“Well, let’s have the dope, Derrick,” 
Steve barks, turnin’ to me. 

“Frank can tell it,’ I remark in a 
hurry. ‘“He’s more familiar with the 
facts.” 

A fellow as much in the dark as I 
was, could explain a whole lot, indeed. 

“Go on, Bell,” orders the cap. 

“T'll be brief,” Frank promises. 
“This man. who calls himself Smoke 
Slattery, is really Lew Fitts, who has 
done two jolts for burglary in San 
Quentin and Walla Walla. I believe 
he pulled off this Tonneson affair, be- 
is in his line.” 


wants 


cause it 
“Oh, he’s crazy!’ says the pitcher, 
snarlin’. 
“What makes you 
Bell?” old Steve asks, 
“In lookin’ over the 
robbery, I picked up a piece of bark, 
partly chewed. It was slippery elm, 


think he did it, 
sour enough. 
scene of the 
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and I got the hunch the burglar must 
have dropped it—or how did it come 
there? Now who would be apt to 
spend time chewin’ slippery elm? A 
baseball player—usually a_ spitball 
pitcher.” 

“Oh, bunk!” sneers the prisoner. 

“Mighty few crooks are spitball 
pitchers, of course,” Frank goes on, 
very calm. “I had an idea this was 
pulled off by an old head, so I began to 
look up the records. I ran across the 
name Lew Fitts, who made a rep while 
in the pen by his baseball pitchin’, 
bein’ particularly effective with a spit- 
ball. And I can dig up the stuff to 
show that Lew Fitts is Smoke Slattery. 
You know how easily that is done, Lew 
—with the tattooed lady on your arm, 
and all?” 

“Supposin’ I am Lew 
pitcher utters, defiantly. “That don’t 

-prove I stole anythin’, I’m makin’ my 
livin’ playin’ professional ball.” 

“That’s why you changed your name, 
I suppose? Just a stall, Lew. Who'd 
suspect a league hurler of bein’ a bur- 
glar, ordinarily ? J wouldn’t, if it hadn’t 
been for the slippery-elm bark.” 

“All bunk! Would I be crazy enough 
if I was the burglar to chew slippery 
elm and throw it down for a dick to 
pick up?” 

“No, but a piece might have dropped 
out of your old clothes unknown to 
you. Your old baseball sweater, most 
likely. I'll bet that’s what happened. 
Anyhow, I found it there.’ 

“Where are the stones?” 
Steve. 

“Yes, where are they ?” says the pris- 
oner. “You didn’t find ’em on me, did 
you?) Why don’t you have my hotel 
room searched? Maybe you'll find ’em 
lyin’ around there?” 

“No. I have had your room 
searched. You've ditched them in some 
safe place, no doubt. But we'll dig 
em up.” 

“Oh, this is foolish!” 


,’ 


Fitts?” the 


butts in 


, 


The heaver 


turned to the captain, knowin’ he was 
not too friendly toward Frank. “They 
can't prove nothin’ on me, and there’s 
nothin’ to show I have the stones. I 
ought to be turned loose.” 

“IT can’t see where you have a case 
against him, Bell,’ Steve says, with 
malice. “He may be Lew Fitts, but 
the evidence is too thin to hold him. 
That theorizin’ over a piece of bark 
don’t register with me. People will 
be thinkin’ the police are all boneheads. 
This pair we have in jail—the maid 
and the ex-jailbird—are more likely 
the guilty birds.” 

“But, captain,” begins Frank. 

Steve refused to argue. “Turn him 
loose. We can’t keep him!” he growls. 

As we marched the sneerin’ Fitts- 
Slattery back to the jailer’s office, I 
was secretly wonderin’ if Frank hadn’t 
missed his step. At that, I wanted to 
see this big pitcher hooked. I didn’t 
like his style at all. 

“Give this fellow his stuff,” Frank 
tells Solid Ivory Jones, who got that 
name for his high-grade thinkin’ years 
ago. 

“Didn’t stay long, Smoke,” the jailer 
says, with a grin. 

“No; I didn’t think I would,” re- 
sponds the pitcher. 

Frank is scowlin’ to himself. 

“Say, Smoke,” utters Jones as he 
starts to hand over the bag, “I see you 
have two or three baseballs in here— 
old ones, I guess. Might let us have 
one to play catch with. You can get 
lots of ’em, you know.” 

It was the kind of thing you’d expect 
from Jones, but it sure fussed Smoke 
for a second. 

“Don’t you touch any of those base- 
balls!” he cries. “I—I—that is, you 
birds as 

“Let me have that bag!” suddenly 
commands Frank, and he snatched it 
from the jailer. 

Openin’ it, while our late prisoner 
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looked on with a funny expression, my 
partner scanned the three baseballs he 
found there, and weighed each in his 
hand. One of them he retained. 

“Doesn’t feel right, Fitts,” he says, 
and he began to grin. “And it is newly 
stitched, too. Guess we'll go back and 
show old Steve this. Might have ex- 
pected a ball player would hide his 
booty on familiar ground.” 

After the stitches were cut away and 
a lot of yarn unwrapped, in the cap- 
tain’s office, we had the pleasure of 
lookin’ at a handful of dazzlin’ dia- 
monds which had recently composed 
the Tonneson string. The _ pitcher- 
burglar had put ’em in a rubber core, 
wrapped ’em with yarn, and even had 
the nerve to go to a cobbler and get a 
leather cover sewed around the pre- 
cious loot. 

Havin’ the shiners in front of him, 
Fitts—it was he, all right—broke down 
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and admitted prowlin’ the place and 
grabbin’ the gems. He had entered 
from the outside through the unlocked 
window, and must have spilled the 
piece of slippery elm somehow, for he 
was wearin’ an old sweater containin’ 
a few chunks of the bark, he said, 
Naturally, his story cleared Vera, the 
maid, and Sammy Cliff. 

Steve Burnett had mighty little to 
say, but he was mad enough to bite 
iron into little bits. Bell had put some- 
thin’ over once again. 

“Just the same, you were pretty 
lucky, old close-mouth,” I remark 
later. “I guess the only thing left for 
us to do is to blow Solid Ivory to the 
best feed in town.” 

“Yes, we'll do that,” Frank agrees, 
“and then, too, we might ask Steve to 
be the best man when Sammy Cliff 
marries little Vera.” 

3ut don’t ever think we did. 


POLITE THIEVES WAIT TILL CUSTOMERS ARE SERVED 


VERY polite crooks indeed,” 
grocery 
and took $81.75 from the till. 


is the opinion James McLolloy, manager of a 
store in New York, has of two bandits who recently held him up 


‘The two men entered the store where several women customers were wait- 


ing their turn to be served. 


Uncertain that the men were the last to arrive, the 


manager approached them and asked what they desired. 


“Go ahead, mister. 
with alacrity. 


Attend to the ladies. 


We can wait,” the two replied 


So McLolloy served all the other customers, while, outside, the third 
member of the robber band stopped people from entering by telling them that 


nothing was being sold in the store. 


When no one except the manager and 


themselves remained in the shop, one of the men said he wanted a bag of 


salt, 


telling him to put up his hands. 


McLolloy bent down behind the counter to get a sack, and when he raised 
his head again he looked into the muzzle of a revolver 
McLolloy obeyed. 

him covered the other in the store ransacked the cash drawer 


and heard the bandits 
While one robber kept 


The thieves were interrupted and put to flight by a woman who wished to 


make a purchase. 


She did not accept the word of the lookout before the door 
that no business was being conducted in the store. 


Peering through the window, 


she saw the manager, his hands upraised, facing a man with a revolver pointed 


at him. 


She screamed for the police, and the robbers, becoming frightened, 


ran away without completing their search of the premises. 





Rivers 


oe 
‘fyos0m 


4 James Fdward Hungerford 


Author of «Under the Lid,’’ etc. 


LIPPING along the dark 

alley like a shadow, “Shifty” 

Malone came to a_ sudden 

pause behind a_ telephone 

pole, and peered out, breathless. Be- 

neath a street lamp half a block away 

stood the burly figure of a policeman! 

With a gasp Shifty drew back, 

reaching for the weapon in his pocket, 
and tremblingly drew it forth. 

Peering out again, his breath coming 


in short, sharp gasps, he saw the blue- 
coated figure moving slowly in his 


direction. Shifty crouched closer to 
the pole, the fingers of one hand clutch- 
ing it, clawlike. 

The policeman had approached to 
within a dozen yards when there came 
the sudden patter of running footsteps 
up the block, and a few moments later 
a woman rushed up, talking and ges- 
ticulating excitedly. 

Shifty knew her errand before she 
had uttered a word. The robbery he 
had committed fifteen minutes before, 
at No. 14 Wellington Drive, had been 
discovered ! 

Listening with bated breath, he heard 
the policeman questioning the girl, then 
the two hurried away, vanishing around 
a corner. 

Shifty exhaled a pent-up sigh of 
relief. “It ain’t healthy for me around 
here?” he muttered. “I gotta be 
movin’.” 


He was about to emerge from his 
place of shelter and beat a hasty re- 
treat when a sound from behind him 
caused him to shrink back in apprehen- 
sion. Flattening against the telephone 
pole, his heart thumping a wild tattoo, 
he waited. 

Save for an occasional dim light 
here and there, the alley was in dark- 
ness, but the catlike eyes of the burglar 
could make out a shadowy figure mov- 
ing stealthily in his direction. 

A few moments later a man labor- 
ing under great excitement, hurried up 
the alley and peered out. 

Shifty stood motionless. The other 
jerked a mask from his face and thrust 
it into his pocket. Casting swift 
glances up and down the intersecting 
street, he stepped from the alley and 
darted away. 

“Looks like one of the profesh,” 
Shifty muttered huskily. “Reckon it 
ain’teno healthier for him around here 
than for me! I'll keep an eye on the 
bird an’ see where he flits to!” 

He followed the other swiftly. 

After a dozen blocks of pursuit the 
quarry presently brought up before a 
tenement building in a disreputable 
quarter of the city. The ramshackle 
structure, inhabited by a_ polyglot 
tenantry, backed up to the river; the 
rear of the building skirted the water’s 
edge. 
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Shifty watched the quarry disappear 
within, and a minute later was cau- 
tiously shadowing him up a flight of 
rickety stairs. 

On the third floor the man reached 
the last door at the end of a dimly 
lighted hall and inserted a key in the 
lock. He paused a moment, glancing 
about him unsteadily, then vanished 
within, 

“So that’s his roost, eh?” Shifty 
muttered acridly. ‘“He’s one of the 
profesh, all right. Must’ve cracked 
one of them swell cribs on Wellington 
Drive, like what I did—an’, judgin’ by 
his actions, he got away with some 
juicy pickin’s—like what I didn’t!” 

Descending the stairs with catlike 
swiftness Shifty emerged from the 
tenement and slipped down the gas-lit 
street. Fifteen minutes later he ad- 
mitted himself to his own room in a 
none-too-respectable lodging house. 

After locking the door and lighting 
the gas he dipped eagerly into his 
pockets and brought forth an assort- 
ment of jewelry, which he laid on the 
table. 

A glance told him that the “pickings” 
were of insignificant value, and not 
worth the risk he had taken to get 
them. Evidently Madame Whoever- 
she-was, of Wellington Drive, had 
worn her more favored ornaments that 
night, leaving only a few odds and 
ends laying about. 

Epithets fell from Shifty’s lips as 
he examined the trinkets one by one 
and tossed them aside. “Junk!” he ex- 
claimed disgustedly. 

His thoughts again reverted to the 
man he had trailed to the river tene- 
ment. “Wonder what that Jake got?” 
he muttered speculatively. “He cer- 
tainly must’ve grabbed off some real 
stuff—by the way he was actin’!” 

For a long time he sat in meditative 
silence, glowering sullenly at his own 
meager pickings, then his fist crashed 
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down on the table, scattering the jew. 
elry helter-skelter. 

“T’'ll watch to-morrer’s papers,” he 
said, “an’ see what he got away with!” 


In his retreat in the river tenement 
“Slippery” Grogan—safe blower—sat 
hunched under a gas jet rereading for 
the dozenth time a newspaper article 
that was already indellibly impressed 
on his mind. It told of the robbery, 
the previous night, of the Huntington 
home, at No. 10 Wellington Drive, and 
the finding of Silas Huntington’s body 
near the rifled safe. 

The room, according to the paper, 
showed evidences of a terrific struggle 
—but the thief had left no clew to his 
identity. The victim had been found 
by one of his servants, who had re- 
turned home late after an evening out. 
The other servants and members of the 
Huntington family had slept undis- 
turbed while the dramatic series of 
events transpired in the library. 

Also, the paper detailed the robbery 
of the Drane residence next door to 
the Huntingtons’. 

According to the news sheet both 
robberies had been perpetrated by the 
same thief, who had first entered the 
Drane home—secured some _ small 
trifles, and overlooking valuable jew- 
elry—and had then crossed to the 
Huntington home—where the aged 
owner had presumably discovered him 
in the act of breaking into the safe— 
and the fight in the dark library had 
occurred, with its resultant tragedy. 

For the dozenth time, Slippery shook 
his head in puzzled bewilderment. He 
could readily account for the Hunting- 
ton “job,” but the robbery of the house 
next door was a mystery! 

Obviously some other member of the 
profession had been at work there, 
while he, Slippery, had pulled off the 
stunt at No. 1o! 

Getting to his feet he started rest- 











lessly pacing the floor, his thin, weasel- 
like face twisted into a scowl. 

In the event of his capture he would 
be held accountable for both jobs, un- 
less the other crook had left traces of 
his identity behind in the Drane home. 
In that case the other thief would be 
held accountable, not only for the 
Drane robbery, but for the Huntington 
affair as well. 

Slippery hoped fervently that his 
mysterious fellow cracksman would be 
caught and made to pay the double pen- 
alty. This would remove suspicion 
from himself—in case the police were 
trying to associate him with the rob- 
bery—and he could then enjoy the pro- 
ceeds of his haul without fear of detec- 
tion. 

Stepping to the window he looked 
out over the fog-enshrouded river, shiv- 
ering slightly as the damp, chill air 
blew in his face. 

Lights glimmered here and _ there 
through the murk, and the lap of the 
tide reached him from directly below, 
where only a small strip of ground sep- 
arated the rear of the building from the 
water. Presently his gaze returned to 
the room, resting upon a heavy coil of 
rope, one end of which was fastened 
to a ring in the floor. In case of fire, 
the rope was to be flung out the win- 
dow and the tenant could descend to 
safety. 

Slippery had thought of a more 
practical use it could be put to. In case 
of necessity he could use it as a means 
of escape from the police. Many times 
in the past few days—since he had 
rented the room—he had speculatively 
measured the distance to the ground, 
two stories below, and figured the ap- 
preximate number of seconds it would 
take to reach it. Once on the ground, 
he could plunge into the river and 
escape. 

Reseating himself, he picked up the 
paper and once more scanned the rob- 
bery article, 
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The Huntington job, it stated, had 
netted the thief three thousand dollars 
in currency, but he had not fared so 
well at the Drane home. A few hun- 
dred dollars would cover the value of 
the trinkets pilfered from the latter, 


while gems worth many times that 
amount had been overlooked. 
Slippery’s lips curled in a_ sneer. 


“Poor fish!” he exclaimed contemptu- 
ously. “A fortune in sparklers right 
under his nose, and he didn’t have the 
sense to freeze onto ’em!” 

He thought of his own rich haul, and 
chuckled. Aside from the one unpleas- 
ant incident—Slippery shivered slightly 
at the remembrance—the job had been 
a comparatively easy one. He glanced 
at his thick-fingered hands, the backs 
of which were covered with bits of 
court-plaster. For an elderly man his 
antagonist of the previous night had 
made a creditable showing. 

“Game old rooster!” muttered Slip- 
pery. “In his day he must’ve been a 
regular scrapper !” 

Tossing the paper aside, and dismiss- 
ing the unpleasnt thoughts with a shrug, 
he got to his feet and tiptoed to the 
door—but not because he suspected any 
one of being outside, he assured him- 
self. Ile had left no clews behind at 
the Huntington home—and he felt quite 
secure. 

He listened intently, his ear pressed 
to the panel, and presently he thought 
he detected a sound as of some one 
breathing ! 

“Tmagination!” he told himself un- 


easily. But, at the same time, he de- 
cided it would do no harm to investi- 
gate. 


Noiselessly one hand dropped to the 
knob and the other took hold of the 
key and cautiously turned it. With a 
quick movement, he jerked the door 
open. 

“Hands up!” 
mand from the hallway. 

Slippery stared at the thick-set figure 


came the sharp com 
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confronting him, and a gasp escaped 
him. Slowly, his hands went above his 
head. 

“Wh-what d’ya want?” he blurted. 

“T’ll tell ya—when I get inside!” the 
other retorted and stepped into the 
room. 

Closing and locking the door he re- 
lieved Slippery of his weapons, then 
indicated a chair. 

“Sit down!” he commanded. 

The latter obeyed mechanically. 
“What d’ya want?” he repeated 
hoarsely. ‘Who—who are you?” 

“Me?” the other emitted a chuckle. 
“T’m the gent that pulled off the job 
last night—at fourteen Wellington 
Drive!” 

“Eh?” Slippery gasped out the word 
incredulously. “You—what?” 

“Nix on the stall!” Shifty returned 
impatiently. “You kin lower your 
mitts, now—but don’t start nothin’ !” 

Slippery obeyed dazedly. 

“T’ve dropped in to make you a busi- 
ness call,” went on Shifty in a sibilant 
tone. “I figger we ought to be able to 
get together without no_ trouble, 
an’——”’ 

“What d’you mean—business call 
Slippery interjected uneasily. “And 
what d’you mean—you pulled off a job 
last night at fourteen Wellington 
Drive? I don’t get you!” 

“Don’t, eh?” Shifty retorted acridly. 
“Well, then, I reckon I’ll have to wise 
you up. Last night, I seen you sneak 
out of the alley, back of them swell 
kipps on Wellington Drive, an’ recog- 
nized you as one of the profesh. I was 
plastered up agin’ a telephone pole at 
the mouth of the alley—an’ you went 
by me, yankin’ a mask off, an’ beatin’ 
it up the street. I follered you here, 
matey !” 

The color had drained from Slip- 
pery’s face, and his eyes darted about 
wildly. 

“You—you saw me—come out of the 
alley?” he jerked. 
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“Sure thing!” answered Shifty with 
a chuckle. “An’ I read about the Hunt- 
ington job in the mornin’ papers!” he 
added significantly. 

Slippery controlled himself with an 
effort. ‘“Well—and supposing you did 
see me?” he demanded. “What d’you 
want—what’s the game?” 

“Half of the swag!” returned 
Shifty with slow emphasis. “The three 
thousand dollars you lifted has got to 
be split, fifty-fifty!” 

Slippery jerked back in his chair, 
then leaped to his feet. “You— 
you 4g 

“Sit down!” snarled Shifty. ‘“An- 
other move like that an’ ” He 
thrust the muzzle of the weapon for- 
ward menacingly. “I ain’t standin’ no 
foolishness !” 

Slippery sank back in his chair, his 
face twitching. 

“Now,” said Shifty, “let’s get down 
to business! You got the stuff here— 
somewhere in the kipp—an’ the sooner 
you dig it up the better.” 

“Tt ain’t here!” shouted Slippery. “I 
—TI planted it—somewhere else!” 

“You lie!” snarled Shifty. “It’s 
here”’—he got to his feet—‘an’ I’m 
goin’ to find it!” 

In a flash Slippery was upon him. 
The table went over with a crash, and 
the two struggled furiously up and 
down the room. Slippery wrenched the 
weapon from his antagonist, but the lat- 
ter’s hands instantly closed about his 
throat. Not caring to bring the police 
on the scene with a shot, he fought 
desperately to free himself, but the 
other’s fingers slowly tightened—giving 
him a taste of the medicine he had 
given his victim of the previous night. 

Slippery’s fingers slowly relaxed, 
and the gun thudded to the floor. 

“Le’ go!” he gurgled. “The stuff’s— 
here—in the room! I'll split fifty- 
fif-ty—with you—if i 

“Too late!” the other came back 
with a snarl, “I’m goin’ to have it all!” 











Shifty listened intently at the door 
for several minutes, then tiptoed to the 
huddled figure on the floor and bent 
over it. 

He ran his fingers shakily through 
the victim’s clothing in search of the 
money—but it was not there. He 
stepped to the window and peered out 
nervously, his hands gripping the sill. 

Fog still enshrouded the river, and 
lights glinted eerily through the murk. 
The lap of the tide reached his ears 
dismally. 

Earlier in the evening he had had a 
look at the rear of the building and 
gotten the lay of things. Also, he had 
found out that the rooms on the first 
and second floors, beneath the one he 
was in, were tenantless. 

Turning from the window he jerked 


a quilt from the bed and _ worked 
swiftly. The coil of fire-escape rope 
served him also—and presently he 


finished his task. 

Creeping to the door he again lis- 
tened intently. No sound reached him 
from without, and with a breath of re- 
lief he slunk back to finish the none- 
too-pleasant job that confronted him. 

Lifting the quilted burden to the 
window sill he paused a moment, brac- 
ing himself, then lowered it out the 
window. Presently the rope hung 
taut over the ledge, straining at the ring 
in the floor. 

Breathing hoarsely, Shifty wiped the 
sweat from his face, then he threw a 
leg over the sill and, graSping the rope 
with both hands, slid down it. 

Ten minutes later the river received 
into its bosom another grim secret, to 
be whispered by the dark, rushing 
waters, and the “lap-lap” of the tide. 


Back in the room on the third floor, 
Shifty began a systematic search for 
the money. For an hour he worked 
tirelessly, looking in every conceivable 


place where it might have been secreted, 
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—the bed and bedclothing—every ar- 
ticle of furniture—every inch of the 
floor and walls; but the search revealed 
nothing. 

Finally, unnerved and exhausted, he 
gave up in despair and slunk from the 
building. 

Heartsick, haunted by vague fears, 
he reached his lodging house and crept 
up the flight of rickety stairs to his 





room. 


Producing the key from his pocket he 
was shakily fitting it into the lock when 
a step sounded behind him. Whirling, 
he looked into the muzzle of a revolver, 
in the grasp of a stern-faced man whom 
he instantly recognized. 

“Hands up!’ the other commanded 
tersely. “You're under arrest!” 

Shifty stared dazedly for a moment, 
then mechanically raised his arms. 
“Wh-what for?” he blurted. 

“For the robbery of the Huntington 
and Drane homes,” answered the de- 
tective shortly, “and the murder of 
Silas Huntington!” 

“It’s a lie!” cried Shifty as the plain- 
clothes man quickly relieved him of his 
weapons. “Where is your proof?” 

“Finger prints,” replied the other 
succinctly, “in the Drane home; there’s 
plenty of proof!” 

Shifty shrank back, shaking and 
cowering. “I—TI pulled off the Drane 
job,” he whined, “but I—I didn’t have 
nothin’ to do with the Huntington busi- 
ness!” 

“I suppose not!” retorted the detec- 
tive. “You can prove it, of course?” 

“Sure I kin prove it!” the crook came 
back defiantly. “I kin prove 
He broke off, a deathly pallor 
ing his face. 

In a flash it had come to him that 
there was no possible way of proving 
it! If he confessed that he had “done 
for” the rich man’s slayer and con- 
signed Slippery Grogan to the river— 
that wouldn’t prove him innocent of the 


it—— 


sweep- 
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Huntington crime! And what evidence 
could he produce to prove that Slippery 
Grogan had committed the Huntington 
murder? The police would believe him 
guilty of both jobs, and think that he 
was trying to lay the Huntington slay- 
ing on the man that he himself had 
cold-bloodedly slain! In any event he 
would swing—if not for the Hunting- 
ton murder, then for Slippery Gro- 
gan’s! 

“I—I didn’t have nothin’ to do with 
the Huntington job!” he again pro- 
tested frantically. “I swear I didn’t 
have nothin’ sa 
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detective impatiently. “The 
thousand in currency?” 

“I ain’t got it!” cried the prisoner, 
“I never laid eyes on the stuff in my 
life, s’help me!” 

“Come on!” said the detective, seiz- 
ing him by the arm. “You can tell 
that to the judge!” 

Shifty paid the penalty for both jobs 
—but the money was never recovered, 
The river alone knew the secret. 

Slippery Grogan had taken it with 
him, carefully sewed in the lining of 
the quilt that «Shifty Malone had 
wrapped about his body before sinking 


three 


“Where is the money?” cut in the it in the dark, rushing waters. 


~ 


WOMAN'S SKELETON FOUND AFTER TWENTY YEARS 


HILE making alterations in a building which was used at one time as a 
hospital in Indianapolis, Indiana, workmen recently found a skeleton, be- 
lieved to be that of Carrie T. Selvage, a school-teacher, who disappeared twenty 
years ago. The skeleton, clad in an old blue dress, was in a sitting posture in 
an upper attic of the former hospital, in which Miss Selvage was a patient at 
the time of her disappearance. Black felt house slippers, similar to those worn 
by the missing patient, were also discovered in the room with the skeleton, and 
these articles and the dress corivinced her brothers that their long search for 
her had been brought to an end. 

On the day that Miss Selvage, who had suffered a nervous breakdown, was 
reported missing from the institution, her brothers searched the building for 
her. They went through it from bottom to top, as they thought at the time, 
but they failed to find the second and smaller attic above the lower one. In 
the upper room the woman slowly starved to death while the country was being 
searched for her. 





ECCENTRIC WILLS 


VERY little while the courts are called upon to decide the validity of wills 
made by eccentric persons. Sometimes the wills made by such individuals 
do not differ greatly from the last testaments executed by average human beings, 
but sometimes the wills are exceedingly queer. A man who has a fear of 
being buried alive may request that his bode not be interred until a large vein 
in it has been severed. One who dislikes the display of grief may insist in his 
will that his friends dine merrly a certain time after his funeral, and he may 
bequeath them a sum of money to be used for this purpose only. 

One man whose will is a well-known example of the eccentric type, directed, 
in his last testament, that his skin be tanned and used as a drumhead, that his 
leg bones be made into drumsticks, and that one of his heirs should go to the 
Bunker Hill Monument every Fourth of July and play to the tune of “Yankee 
Doodle” with the implements made from the testator’s body. 
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* there is any one thing that we have done in eonnection with DrTEcTIVE 

STORY Macazine—perh: ips, any one thing that we have done in all our life 

—which has given us greater satisfaction than another, it is our accom- 
ee aided by many of our well-disposed readers, in making the Missing 
Department attain the wonderful success it has 

Of late we have been particularly fortunate in bringing together friends, 
relatives, and heirs, separated for years through adversity, mischance, even design. 

Here are a few examples that we feel sure cannot fail to interest you: 


Julius Wagner, of 623 Taylor Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, adver- 
tised for his son Frank, whom he had last heard of nine years ago, at Akron, 
Ohio. We printed the notice. Then Julius Wagner wrote us: “I received 
letter from my son: He is in Saginaw, Michigan. Thank you very much.” 


For twenty years J. L. had not seen his friend Charles Deurchman. The 
printing of a notice brought this from J. L.: “I received a letter from Charles 
Deurchman to-day——” 


Separated from his family when he was two years old, William Buckmaster, 
of Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, Canada, at twenty-one conceived a great longing to 
get in touch with his people again. A Missing notice . . . and Mr. Buck- 
master writes that “I am glad to tell you your Missing Department has brought 
the desired results, as I have received a letter from my people from whom I 
have been separated since I was a baby. I am very grateful.” 


Fred R. Hardin left his home in Lincoln County, New Mexico, to join the 
navy, in 1918. No word from him after that. Father and mother distracted. 
A Missing notice. Then D. B. Hardin, his father, writes: “I want to thank you 
for your kindness in helping us locate our son. I cannot thank you enough. 
Finding him has lifted a great load off our hearts.” 


An old school chum of Amanda Sandburg, Mrs. John Brunell, of Brackett- 
ville, Texas, had not seen her friend since 1916, when they visited together in 
Seattle, Washington. A notice in the Missing brought this letter to us from 
Mrs. Brunell: “I received your letter this morning, inclosing one from the 
friend for whom I advertised. A million thanks for locating her. I never in 
the world would have found her but for your department.” 


Communications of importance were held for delivery by Josef Denno, of 
Lund, Vancouver, British Columbia, for his sister Elizabeth, and his two step- 
brothers William and Isaac, or their relatives. They were last heard of thirty- 
five years ago, by Josef Denno, from Newport, but they live there no longer. 
His notice in the Missing got results, which made him tell us: “This is to let 
you know that I have found my relations through the means of your popular 
and far-read magazine. My very best thanks.” 


And so it goes, down the long list of successful “finds.” Let’s just snatch 
a few words here and there from some of the grateful ones: “Your letter with 
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the one inclosed has been received. It has put me in touch with my sister, and 
for this I cannot thank you enough. It really seems too good to be true!” 

And this: “Our dear son has returned—a much wiser lad. Many thanks 
for publishing the notice. You are doing a great work, and I cannot tell you 
how much I appreciate your kindness.” . . . And this: “Through your 
kindness I have been able to get in touch with my uncle in Edmonton, Alberta, 
My gratitude and thanks.” . . . And this: “The notice you printed has 
brought quick results. I.wish to thank you for having such a department. 
May all the missing be found as quickly.” . . . And—well, do you wonder 
that we are—to put it mildly—pleased ? 


BIBI CEEE 


Just a word about the next issue: Another complete “Thunderbolt” novel 
by Johnston McCulley anp the opening chapters of Carolyn Wells’ latest serial, 
only finished a few days ago, “THE PARDON TREE.” Also, Scott Campbell 
has been requested, most politely and most urgently, to be present here on Tues- 
day next, to give a little account of himself. We hope that he will keep his 
engagement, and trust as many of you as possible will be here to greet him. 


If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


Tessie.—Very few men or women have the patience, courage, and health 
to stick at the movies until they get beyond the line of extras.. Your writing 
expresses a person who is fond of ease, who has little will power, who is too 
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easily flattered. It doesn’t seem to me that you possess the elements of char- 
acter needed for the career you propose embracing. 





Mrtpon D.—Ten thousand a year is a pretty fair income, even in these 
days of the H. C. of L. Why not buy a home in the country, with, say twenty- 
five acres? You could get a man and woman to live in your house and run 
your place for you, and you could take up some of the small industries which 
are vane to such a place. If you are careful you could make a real income 
out of such a little farm, and your love of home and your desire to have pets 
could be satisfied. No, I don’t think you abnormal because you don’t want to 
marry. There are some people who are not fitted for marriage and are sensible 
enough to know it. 


K. Merritt.—You are a preéminently practical person, possessed of good 
sense and good impulses, but without much ideality. Those long “tails” to your 
writing show tremendous physical force. 


ne Of 
fig sy 


Persons of your type can endure fatigue and trouble, and are successful 
at work which requires physical exertion. Some way or other, I fancy you as 
a physical director—or gymnasium proprietor, Eh? 


Morton McC.—Spirituality is the quality of soul! which causes a person to 
rate goodness, purity, an unselfish life, and all the finer aspirations as greater 
in importance than anything in the material world. It is the quality which is 
most often lacking, even’in small proportions; it is the quality which, even in 
the faintest degree, gives beauty to a character. The reason I said that you 
haven't it is because you haven't it. Your heavy, muddy-looking strokes show 
that you are absorbed by very materialistic cons siderations, and that your soul 1 
asleep. Nevertheless you may be a perfectly good citizen. No, I don’t think 
that it’s your fault that you lack this quality, but I do think that by aspiring 
toward a higher and finer attitude of soul and mind you could gain in beauty 
of character. 

Uxraina.—Are you absolutely sure that your heart is as weak as you 


say? Your handwriting does not c: arry = characteristic “break” in an occa- 
sional stroke which is a sure sign of a weak heart. In fact, your writing shows 
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a lot of physical vigor. It also shows a morbid self-consciousness, so I am 
inclined to believe that you are something of a self-hypnotist on the subject 
of health. 


No, I do not find you “crooked,” but I do find you vain and lazy. I can’t 
say that I think you fitted to be a bookkeeper or engineer. Why not take up 
salesmanship? It would do you good to have your work take you out among 
people. The specimen which you inclose shows a person who is good-natured 
and sensible. 


Lorsen & Co.—The specimen numbered “one” shows a person who possesses 
initiative and imagination. Take this man out of the routine work he is doing 
and make him head of your sales department. Give him his head, too. My 
word for it, you will see a difference in your salesmen, under him, unless you 
hamper him in the short-sighted way which you appear to affect. The specimen 
numbered “two” shows a person whom I suspect to be solid ivory, from the 
neck up. No wonder your firm has been losing money. Put him somewhere 
in charge of routine work. He is faithful, honest, and sincere, but totally un- 
fitted for work requiring the assumption of responsibility. 


C. C—No, I don’t think you “silly” for being worried over your home 
conditions. I don’t wonder at it. I do not often advise girls to leave home, but 
in your case I shall certainly do so. You are of an age to be safe in living by 
yourself; you are earning your own living, and your health, efficiency, and peace 
of mind all seem to be affected by the uncongenial circumstances in which you 
live. Your character is an unusually gentle, affectionate, and sensitive one, and 
for that reason you are especially in need of a quiet home atmosphere. 


Mrs. X. X. X.—If you want to know what I think, “straight from the 
shoulder,” as you say, I shall give it to you: I believe that your husband is 
fully warranted in the attitude he takes toward you. Now, think that over 
seriously. I’m known to be all but rabid on the subject of woman’s rights; but, 
believe me, one of her best rights is the right to work. What excuse have you 
to offer for your existence? Why should your husband support you in what 
is evidently a fair degree of luxury, when you can’t and won’t do so much as 
make a cup of coffee for him—when you refuse to entertain his business friends 
and will not live in the city where his business takes him? 


Mrs. N. W.—This combination of you and your husband is a common one: 
you, idealistic but inefficient; he, materialistic and rather coarse, but highly eff- 
cient. I am sure that you think he ought to be a nicer man, and I suspect that 
he thinks you ought to be worth more as a worker. And both of you are 
right. You are too sensitive, too absorbed in yourself. He is too absorbed in 
himself, too, but he is a worker, and I suspect that he shoulders the responsi- 
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bilities of the two of you. Of the two, you are of less use in the world, 
although you have the greater possibilities. If I were you I would start out 
to learn all about some one thing, which would be a money getter. That would 
do a great deal to strengthen your character, 


LuciLLtE.—It does seem to me, Lucille, that a lot of women and girls are 
writing me lately who need to learn the most elemental facts of life. I have 
just finished talking to women who want to live in this world without doing a 
stroke of work; and here you come, asking me how to “fascinate” a man, so 
that he will “think nothing too much of an effort” to win you. How about you, 
Lucille? What are you doing to be worthy of that winning? Read my re- 
marks to Mrs. X. X. X. about women’s rights. I don’t believe much in this 
fascination stuff. Better try to be a good comrade and a right sweet little pal 
to the man you love. He’ll be the better for it, and so will you. 


W. X. X.—Let me tell you a secret, my friend. If you keep on thinking 
that you are a failure, you will be one! There—and that’s at the root of more 
failures and successes, that bit of philosophy—than you would think possible. 
There is no reason why you should not be successful. You have a good mind 
and a good physique, and, according to yourself, “good chances.” What’s the 
matter, then? Buck up and brace up and bite into the apple that the world is 
offering you. And, for goodnéss sake, stop sniveling. Sometimes I think that 
you people who whine and snivel need more heavy discipline from Old Man 
Hard Luck than anybody else. 


S. S. M.—What you say of lazy, inefficient women is very true. Your 
character is one in which extreme and unusual sensitiveness is indicated. That 
being the case, it is a wonder that you endured things as long as you did. Den’t 
brood, now that it is all over. Set your face toward the future. None of us 
are beaten except in our own souls. You are a young man yet, and probably 
your best and happiest hours still lie before you. 


Ricne.—Better consult Mr. Burns as to whether you would make a good 
detective or not. Personally, I can tell you now, that I wouldn’t recommend 
you to Mr. Burns. Any fellow with your ideas of how to “skin” the world, 
as you inelegantly express it, is not fitted to take on the serious duties of an 
officer of the law. What you need, my dear boy, is a large and heavy disciplinary 
hand upon you. Stop thinking about wearing gum shoes and winning a ten- 
thousand-dollar prize for bringing in a much wanted gunman, and begin to 
consider how you are going to improve your mind, and whether your sister Edna 
—who is, I gather, a level-headed person—can ultimately be won to approval 
of your acts, words, and intentions. I know you will think me a terrible person 
for all this, but perhaps, in time, you will thank me. 





ALMIDRA.—The specimen which you inclose for analysis shows that the 
Writer is a person of much mingled characteristics. Men of this kind are cap- 
able of being kind and unselfish to their wives, and mean as the dickens to their 
employees. They are swayed wholly by their own impulses and preferences, 
and have no real standards of actions by which to gauge themselves. This is 
the type of person who is a good friend—once in a long while—and who is an 
indifferent friend, most of the time; capable, however, of strong attachments. 


Myrtie.—Write to Rutherford Scott about your problem. I do not know 

the conditions of artistic life in Havana. 
_ M. E. P.—The talent for drawing which you mention is really not strong. 
Might as well get a disagreeable thing over right away, hadn’t we? On the 
other hand, there is evidence of a lot of artistic appreciation. Instead of trying 
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to draw, at which a lot of talented persons have failed, why not try to enter 
the field of decoration? This means everything from the painting of lamp- 
shades up to the decorating of a ballroom. A great many semitalented young 
artists have turned to this line of work and made good in it. Your nature js 
one of ready response to artistic stimulation, so that I believe I am right in 
saying that you would be successful in such a line, provided that you were 
with people who were stimulating. 


At 4, 


a, 


PNAE LNT LIS 


EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
departmént, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when so desired. 


Fixing Compensation for Finger-print Experts 

A. SUGRUE, of the Identification Bureau at Washington, is trying to get 

up a reliable set of statistics on the number of finger-print experts in 

this country, and on the compensation that they receive, so that the 
government may establish an approximate rate of payment. 

As yet, this profession is in a chaotic condition. Some finger-print experts, 
who make a specialty of developing the finger prifts from objects on which 
they are impressed and on classifying them, charge prices out of proportion to 
the work done, while a number of experts connected with municipal and State 
bureaus are most inadequately paid. 

The young men who find themselves bewildered by not knowing what to 
ask for their work, after they have learned finger printing, and who write me 
so often about their uncertainty in this respect, must remember that they are 
trying to enter a field which is comparatively new and unregulated. 

Within a few years conditions will become settled, and a young man may 
estimate pretty well how he is going to come out financially in such work, but 
at present he must do the best he can, under the circumstances. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


H. B. Carpenter.—There is no book, at not more than a dollar, as you 
specify, which will teach you how to be a detective. In fact, there is no book 
at any price which will do it. Books which a thoroughly experienced detective 
should have would comprise a small library, but even if a man had every book 
ever written on any subject likely to interest a detective, he would still need the 
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actual experience and training under other men who are more experienced than 
himself. The proof that it is experience and training, in addition to natural 
gifts, that counts, is that a great many detectives, private, State, and municipal, 
are graduated from the ordinary police forces of the country. 





M. M. D.—It is impossible for me to answer your question since every 
State in the Union has different laws about the taking of a prisoner into other 
States. Any man who is contemplating opening an agency should inform him- 
self on the details of his own and adjacent States, 


Mrs. O’L.—There is no reason why a woman should not be a good detec- 
tive. So far, women have been kept out of the profession, in its general prac- 
tice, because they have lacked experience of the many aspects of life upon which 
a detective may have to touch. But as women grow less sheltered and dependent, 
no doubt this will change. With your experience as a reporter, a trained nurse, 
and a factory superindendent, you possess more of the qualifications than most 


women do. amon 
HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to under- 
stand different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so 
that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial social com- 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you 
are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de- 
mand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of 
the conditions which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in ques- 
tion as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photograph. Mr. Craig then will give 
your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 
service is free. 





Shape of the Head ‘ 


HERE are very long, scientific names for the various typical heads o 
the human family, but they are quite unnecessary, just as a great many 
other long, hard names are, in science. 

The round head is the most common. It is not unduly developed either 
from front to back, from apex to ear, or from side to side. Men with round, 
well-balanced heads are usually possessed of good sense and a fair amount of 
practical ability. They are mostly safe and sane citizens, but they are not 
geniuses, or great leaders. 

In studying heads, it is well to bear in mind the well-authenticated fact that 
only a very thin line divides madness—as we, in our ignorance, often miscall 
it—and actual genius. The abnormal head—abnormal, that is, from the stand- 
point of the well-balanced, rounded head—is often the breeding place of great 
ideas or of wonderful inspiration. 

The man whose head is wide from ear to ear, is the adventurer, the out- 
door man, the man who is naturally a fighter. Notice half a dozen photographs 
of well-known explorers, and you will see that the broad head is characteristic. 
Do not be misled by the narrowness of the lower half of the face. The taper- 
ing face, when united to the wide head, has always been a powerful combination. 
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The typical “bull” head, as exemplified in some of the heroes of the prize ring, 
is not really as wide as many a head topping these narrow faces. The effect 
is obtained by the squareness of the jaw, the fact that the chin is on a direct 
line with the forehead, and that the neck, at the back, has almost no indentation 
—makes a perfect column, instead of the delicately molded support of the more 
intellectual man. 


Narrow heads—those in which the width from ear to ear is narrower than 
usual—always and invariably show a passionate love of money. Financiers, bank 
presidents, Wall Street operators—all show this characteristic as a marked group 
feature. Narrowness between the eves, and eyebrows inclined to meet over 
the nose, are tendencies often observed in this narrow head, which is usually 
long, from front to back, and is nearly always upheld by a slender, delicately 
molded neck. There are, of course, a few exceptions among famous financiers, 
to this type. Such exceptions are never men who hoard money ; they love money, 
but love to spend it, too. 





UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


OT long ago we printed a cipher that some one sent to Inspector Steele. 

The author of the cipher had heard that the inspector had the reputation 

of being able to solve any cipher he came across, and the cipher under 

consideration was sent him as a challenge. The inspector solved it with hardly 

an effort—as did most of you who were good enough to write in and tell us 
what you thought of it. 

This challenge was the first of many to come to the inspector, following the 
enthusiastic and laudatory opinions his admirers and friends spread about him. 
For this week’s mental gymnastic exercise we will consider another, that was 
devised and executed by Mr. George S. Mattoen, of Newark, New Jersey. 
From time to time we shall print others that cipher enthusiasts sent the inspector 
—all of which he carefully preserved in his voluminous scrap book. 

Parenthetically we will say that the inspector was greatly pleased with these 
ciphers which interested—and unknown—cryptographers sent him. He was 
amused at their challenge; his spirit of sportsmanship made him meticulously 
careful to acknowledge and decipher each one of them, and he received a great 
deal of stimulation from them. 

Here is Mr. Mattoon’s cipher. To analyze it before you have tried your 
hand at solving it would be to spoil it for you. Sufficient to say that we know 
you will not be disappointed with it, for its basic idea is unique, and different 
from anything we have examined so far. Its solution is a quotation from 
Robert Burton; it states a reason why many men shun lives of crime. 

OZR XKVE TX UTEK JPAPCK VCJ USIEREK ITBKEU ERMIU 
EKC PC TWRJPKCNM 

You will find its solution and explanation complete in next Tuesday’s issue. 


The answer to last week’s problem is: “A friend of mine made up a code 
that he thinks is proof against solution. I told him if anybody was able to 
dope it out it would be you. Solve it and prove me right, and I'll ship you a 
box of your favorite cigars without an hour’s delay.” From the words in 
the original text one consonant was removed after every vowel or pair of 
vowels, to make the codified message. Did you get it? 








This department, 
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d in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
and WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE. ths ane readers double service, is offered 
free of charge to our readers. Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with 
persons . whom they have lost track. 


it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


“pind” if you prefer. 
a forward promptly any letters that may come for you. 


Wh 
In sending ‘‘blind’’ notices, you must, of course, give us your right name and address, so that we 
We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 


if it “tan be avoided, please do not send us a ‘‘General Delivery’’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 


those persons who. are not specific as to address often have mail 


that we send them returned to us marked ‘“‘not found.”’ 


it would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 


When you hear from 


the person you are seeking, tell us, so that 


we may take your notice out. 


Baw, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped ‘it you were in a similar 


position. 


WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘to get home,”’ et 


cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 





DOWNARD, CARL W.—He has been missing from his 
home since last February and his relatives are heartbroken 
at his disappearance. His mother will be thankful to any 
one who can tell her whether he is alive or dead, and_will 
help her to find him. Mrs, Clara Downard, 631 West Main 
Street, Springfield, Ohio. 


CAMP, DOCTOR W. F., 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, in 1910. 
dress will greatly oblige by sending it to Mrs. 
per, 902 Evans Avenue, Evansville, Indiana. 


CORDIFF, MRS. JOHN, maiden name Mary Geoghgan, 
who had two daughters, Mary and Kate, and was last seen 
in Willimansett, Mass: s, in the early ’90’s. She went 
away from her relativ . leaving no address. Her 
daughter Mary is very anxious to know where she is now, 
and will be grateful for any information that will help her 
to find her mother. Mary, care of this magazine. 


TEVIS, WILLIAM, late of D battery, 149th Field Artil- 
lery. He was last heard from in Chicago. BILL BO 
of Great Lakes Naval Training Station, Illinois, and BILL 
and CARRIE HOGEL, who, in 1913, lived at 75 E 
ty-second Street, South ae ago, and were originally from 
Salem, Missouri, are asked to write to an old_ fri ~~ 
— B. Garde, 1244 Deveipert Road, Toronto, Ontarlo, 
Jana: 


who was last heard from in 
"Any one knowing his reo ad- 
elma Kas- 








HAYNE.—I was born in Brooklyn, in 1903. I was 
brought up by Mrs. Florence Graham and Eugene R. Hayne, 
and have been knocked around from place to place ever 
since I can remember. I know nothing about my people. 
Good readers, please help me if you can. Charles Edward 
Hayne, care of this magazine. 


HENRY, THOMAS.—He is about forty-six years old, and 
is a well-built man. He enlisted in the R. F. C., at New 
York, in 1917, came to Toronto, Canada, and og again on 
September 3, 1918, to get his discharge in New York. His 
friend at Toronto has heard nothing of him since, Any 
news of him will be gratefully received by A. Stone, 42 
Sorauren Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 








LOCKE.—I was born in Snohomish County, Washington, 
in 1898, and was taken care of by the State home, but they 
knew nothing of my parents, except that my father’s name 
was George Locke. I also have a sister Mae. If any one 
can help me to find my relatives, or can tell me anything 
about them I will be deeply grateful to them, for I am 
all alone in the world. Effie Locke, care of this magazine. 


_WILES, HAROLD KENNETH, who went to May, Idaho, 
in February, 1911. His family is very anxious about him 
and he is earnestly asked to write to his father at 41 
Fernwood Park Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


CORLOU, JAMES WALTER.—He is about sixty-two years 
of age, five feet nine inches tall, has light-blue eyes, and a 
sandy mustache, and weighs about one hundred and fifty- 
five pounds. He is a carpenter, was born in lexander, 
Maine, and disappeared from his home in Beaumont, Texas, 
on the fifteenth of April, 1918. His daughter Gladys is 
alone, and would like very much to find him. Please write 
to R. E. Rockwood, 409 Vannes Street, San Antonio, Texas. 


GREGORY, MAE.—I am very anxious to find my sister, 
whom I have not seen since I was two years old, when I 
Was adopted by a family named Benson. The last I heard 
of her was that she was going to Mobile, Alabama, with my 
Mother. If some kind reader should know anything of her, 
and will notify me, I shall appreciate the favor very much. 
Willie I. Benson, care of this magazine. 


OWENS, ETHEL, formerly of Ashley, near Wilkes-Barre. 
An old friend wishes ve ry much to hear from her. If any 
one who knows her address will send it the favor will be 
steatly appreciated. +» care of this magazine 


HESSENTHALER, KARL.—He has been missing since 
1913, and when last heard from was at Lovell, Wyoming. I 
have news from home that will interest him. Any one 
knowing his present whereabouts will confer a favor by 
Writing to his brother, Eugene Hessenthaler, 901 Ansel Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

CLARK, HAROLD. —He left Sparta in 1914, when he was 
fourteen years old. He was small for his age and had 
brown hair and blue eyes. When last heard from he was 
out West with another boy. His sister is anxiously seeking 
him and will be very thankful for any news that will help 
her to find her brother. Miss Jessie Clark, 15 South Forty- 
fourth Avenue, West Duluth, Minnesota. 


JOHNSON, VIOLA, or MARIE DAVIDS. She was last 
heard of at Jacksonville, Illinois, two years ago. If she sees 
this she is asked to write to R, C. T., care of this magazine. 


TIMMS, CHESTER.—He is twenty-eight years old, with 
light hair and eyes. He left home in June, 1909, with some 
racing people for Tampa, Charleston, and other racing places. 
It is believed that he is probably working for a farmer or 
stockraiser. He is well built and strong, but has very little 
education, He may be going under another name. His 
father is most anxious to find him and will be deeply 
grateful to any one who will assist him. RK. Timms, Wind- 
sor, Ontario, Cnada. 

VAN TRUMP, EARL.—He may be known by the name 
of Gasaway. He is twenty-nine years old, and was last 
heard of in Oklahoma. His mother will be grateful for any 
news of him. Mrs. Louise C. Sipp, Friars Point, Missouri. 


DORSETT, ALBERT F.—When last heard from he was 
with the Sunshine Mission, in Denver, Colorado. His left 
arm is missing. His brother, who has not heard from him 
for nine years, will appreciate any information. E. N. Dor- 
sett, 1217 Asbury Avenue, Asbury Park, New Jersey. 


DOWNHOUR, LILLIE.—She was last heard of about 
forty-six years ago, when she was four years old, and 
was living with her mother’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Spurling, on a farm a few miles from Quincy, Illinois. Her 
mother was dead and her father left her with her grand- 
parents. He took with him her brother Samuel and went to 
Minnesota, where he married a woman named Virginia Rich- 
ardson. Her half sister is very anxious to find her_and will 
greatly appreciate any a nee. Please write to Mrs. Da- 
vid Walling, 724 West Eighteenth Street, University Place, 
Nebraska. 

LOCKWOOD, FLORENCE, formerly of Staten Island. An 
old friend would like to know her married name and her 
present address. Mrs. E. Gillen, care of this magazine. 


ALMQUIST, CARL JOHN HENNING.—He was born in 
Sweden and was brought to New York when he was five 
years old. He has not seen his mother since 1901 and _ is 
very anxious to get in touch with his family again, His 
mother remarried, and he does not know her present name. 
He is married and has two children, and wishes them to 
know their relations. He has a brother who has a farm 
somewhere in Minnesota, two sisters, Mrs. Clara Bricker and 
Mrs. Anna Johnson. Any information of these people will 
be gladly received by Mrs. Carl Henning, 1561 Sanchez 
Street, San Francisco, California. 


GAINES.—I was born in December, 1895, I believe in 
the city of Manchester, New Hampshire. When I was 
about one year old my father placed me with a lady, say- 
ing he would return in a few weeks, but he did not come 
back for me. This lady died in 1917 without giving me any 
particulars about my. have a great longing to know 
who my parents w r ‘and to learn something about my 
relatives, if 1 have any. 1 appeal to the kind readers of 
this magazine, who have done so much to help others in 
search of lost friends, to come to the assistance of a young 
fellow who is alone in the world, and help him to find his 
family. Lester T. Gaines, care of this magazine. 


COLLIER, MYRON C.—We have a letter for you at this 















office. Please send us your address. 
GRAU, GERTRUDE ADKINS, formerly of Butte and 
Dillon, Montana. She left Dillon to go to Phoenix, Ari- 


zona, in the spring of 1914, and has not been heard of 
since. She is about five feet four inches tail, and has 
auburn hair. If any one who knows where she is will com- 
municate with me I shall be deeply grateful for the favor. 
). Sullivan, 332 South West Temple Street, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

HOLBERT, THOMAS.—He is thirty years old, and has 
brown hair and eyes. He left home about eight years ago, 
and when last heard from was in Indianapolis, Indiana. His 
sister will be grateful for any news of him. Mrs. Mabel 
Linnehan, 22 Kelley Street, Bristol, Connecticut. 


SULLIVAN, KATE, who left Cork, Ireland, about twen- 
ty-five years ago. When last heard from she was in the 
Adirondack Mountains, New York. She has three sisters, 
Mary, Norah, and Margaret. Her nephew is very anxious 
to find her. John Barry, care of this magazine. 

WILSON, RUBY.—She was last_heard from twenty-five 
years ago near Sunset, Texas. Her maiden name was 
Daugherty. Any one who knows her address will do a 
favor by sending it to her uncle, Virgil L. Larey, 1406 
Brassos Street, Austin, Texas. 














Missing Department 


FITCH, 


PAUL.—He was last seen in Grand Junction, 
Colorado, in i 


1917, when he was on his way to enlist in 
the army. He is about twenty-eight years old, has blue 
eyes, light hair, and weighed about one hundred and thirty 
pounds, n old friend is anxious to find him and will be 
grateful for any assistance. W. B. Smith, 344 South Ave- 
nue, Grand Junction, Colorado, 


FLYNN, LUKE.—I was put into a Catholic home at 
Sparkill, New York, in 1896, and was placed out by the 
Home Bureau in 1917 They told me that my fa- 
name was Luke Flynn, and my mother’s maiden 
was Reilly, and that I have three brothers, and an 
named Reilly. If I can find my three brothers I 

appy, and if some one will help me to do that I 
sieeve grateful to them. Myles Flynn, care of 


‘ 


NORRIS, WILLARD, who was last heard of fifteen years 
ago, when he was head of a victrola o spartment in a large 
New York dry-goods store. He is about forty-five years old 
His cousin is anxiously seeking him and will be grateful for 
any information. H. G. R., care of this magazine. 


MASTERS, LEO, ha ~ worked in a Boston book 
the fall of 1919. A friend would like to hear 
W. F., care of this magazine. 


TOMSON, WILLIAM COWIN.—About twenty years ago 
he lived at 90 Bank Street, Newark, New Jersey An old 
friend would like to hear from him, and would be glad of 
any news that would lead to communication with him. 
2ase address Jack, care of this magazine. 


RILEY, GUY. —He was last heard of in Augusta, Kansas, 
¢ Any ag knowing his present where- 
a kindness nding his address to his 

Mrs. P. Riley Hobe rteott, Avery, Oklahoma 


THOMPSON, W. B., and his two sons, FRANK and 
ARTHUR.—They are all gh a men, and were last hearc 
Chicage ree years go Any information about 
will be received ‘4 Mrs. Harry Thompson, Box 

331, Dunean, Oklahoma. 


SEXTON, DELBERT, who was born in Bloomington 
is thirty-seven yes old His hair was 
gray He w heard of Laporte, 
1912. His and sister 
grateful to any one send trout s 
or news of him to her, Sarah Stewart, Bond- 
I}inois. 


store in 
from him. 


daughter, 


" Mrs. 
ville 


THACKER, HENRY LEE.—Your 
and begs you to wriie to her. Mrs. 
2, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

SODECK, JOHN.—He is eighteen years old, about six 
feet tall, and has blue eyes and re@ hair. He was last 
heard of in Canada, in 1918 His parents will greatly 
appreciate any information that will help them to com- 
municate with him. Mrs. A. S., care of this magazine. 


McLAHN, ROBERT.—Have lost your address. Please 
Write to me, Arthur U,, care of this magazine. 


PETERS, RICHARD J.—When last seen he was driving 
a taxi on Penrose Avenue, Baltimore, on January 6, 1920. 
He has a sallow complexion, dark hair, and exceptionally 
large ears. He is nicknamed ‘‘Snuffy.’’. Any one who knows 
wifere he is kindly write to Jake Reynolds, 2172 Fleet 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


BENFIELD.—I was sent to the 
School, at Nashville, 1906, and 
my relatives since I had a mother, 
two brothers, named Jesse and Will. 
Carter County, Tennessee. If any one can 
my family I shall be deeply 
field, U. 8. Coast Guard, 
Office. 


CRONK, W. D.-—Please send us your address, we want t 
write to you. We are still at the same place.—Papa. 


COOKE, WALTER.—Ilis wife’s was 
M. Kouse. He was said to be in years 
Any one who can help to find him o a gre at 
his s y writing and giving him r 
may have concerning his father. 

Delivery, San Fernando, California, 


RANDALL, DANIEL EDWARD, who had three brot! 
Henry, Ed, and Ben. Their parents diec 
young. Information is wanted of any 
this man, who is now dead. Please write to 8S. 
his magazine 


ALLISON, R. P., 


wife is very lonesomoe 
H. L. Thacker, Route 


Tennessee Industrial 
seen any o 
and, I think 

Was in 
help me to find 
indebted to them. Rory 

New York City, care of 


Sarge 


maiden name 


ela f 
H., care of 


who was last heard from near Biythe 
California, in December, 1 118 ; and MILTON ALLISON, last 
heard from in Denver, Colorado, in 18! 45, and supposed to 
have gone to Alaska. Thes were born Troup County. 
Georgia, near Mountville If any one knows their present 
whereabouts they will do a great kindness by sending their 
address to their sister, Mrs. James R. Davis, Thomaston, 
Georgia. 

STINSON, EDWARD. —He was born in New Jersey, 
spent some ye. Buffalo. He is asked to write to 


his 
son, W. J. ins 994 Ossiugton Avenue, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada, 


KLUBERTANE, ila dae Police captain of Roch- 

ester, New York He left the station house of the fifth 

precinct on February 26th last, 

and did not go to his home. The next day it was 

that he had left Rochester on the Buffalo and _mamned 

trolley, and had ked for a ticket to Buffalo, but on ac- 

count of i snowstorm tickets were not issued beyond 
mt. F car became stalled at Brockport, ’ 
Kiube patie left it about two-twenty a. m. Later it 
learn that he had walked about one mile west of 

Brockport ad arded another car to Albion, and then 

went by the s reute from Albion to Lockpo rt where he 

arrived about ten-fifte en a.m. Further inquiry 

he went to Buffalo from Lockport by way of he 

Central Railroad, and nothing has been heard of him since, 

As there was no reason whatever for his leaving, it is certain 

that he st be temporarily demented. He is tif 

years old, feet eight inches tall, weighs 

and twenty pounds, and has gray hair and mustache, 

dark-gray eyes. He walks slowly and talks 

He wore biack derby hat, black overcoat, 

tan gloves. His family is offering a reward for authentic 

info as to his whereabouts. Any one who finds him 

is asked to detain him and wire J. M. Quigley, chief of po- 

lice, Rochester, New York 


TOMMIE 8B. Pa de 
1. 


at about six-forty-five p. m., 


—Write to me in care of this 


maygazine.—W 


CAN any one give information of a baby boy, now al- 
most two years old, with black eyes and hair inclined to 
curl, supposed to have been stolen in November, 1918? Hi 
distressed mother anxiously seeks hima, Mrs. P. 
care of this magazine. 


HUGHES, MRS pany. whose last known 
319 Courtland > West Hoboke b, P 

i name wi Milz r frier 
th at assist 
Proestos, 725 Ninth 


address was 


them in 
Street,;N. W., 


information 
Mrs. Rose 
ington, D. C 


HARRIS, SOPHIA.—Any one who knows her present ad- 
dress will do a great favor by sending it to F. R. "D., 521 
Fourth Street, Bremerton, Washington 


MEEKER, EVELYN, who was last heard of in New 
Haven, Connecticut, about three years ago, and is known 
to have lived in Bridgeport. If she sees this she is asked 
to write to A., care of this magazine. 


BROCK. —TI he children of Mrs. 
. go, wouk ike to find any 

"pe k died in Denver, Colorado 

they will greatly oblige by writing 

Golden Bagle Hotel, South San Francisco, 


rch ‘or 
Wash- 


sour Jennie Brock 


this 
Saffell, 
California 
THOMPSON, CHARLES.—He is about fifty ye 
i home 3; supposed to be in Galion, Ohio, and 
been Sullivan, Illinois, about tl 
about six feet tall, and has blue 
light brown hair. daughter does not remen 
as she was a little baby when he left home. She is now 
twenty years old and wishes very much to find her father. 
If any one who knows him sees this will they be good 
enough to write to ? Mrs. Blanche Russell, 233 West 
Portiand Avenue, Vincennes, Indiana. 


PHILLIPPIN, PETER HENRY.—He was last h 
in New Brunswick, Canada, about fifteen years ago 
nephew will be very glad to hear from hiro or to 
of him from any kind reader of this magazine 
Paul Mott, 182 Maple Street, Springfield, 


ard of 
Nils 

t news 
William 

husetts 


England 


assat 


came from about 

“ es 
of 

would be 

4700 

ish Columbia 


BUTLER, GARY a7 who lived on Lafayette Bouleva 
Norfolk irgit left there last July. Your fri 
eve ryt! ‘in - and asks you to write to her 
confidence. Mamie, care of this magazine. 


KNOX, HARRY: the builder of the 1900-1901 
Automobile iy one knowing his present address 
1 favor by i : it to E. J. Thompson, Antrim, 
Hampshire. 


CRADDOCK, WILLIAM, left Manchester 
about 1893, and was las t hea in Hamiltor 
His brother John is se him 1d will be 
information that will ‘hel >t him. Please ¥ 
his nephew, Ernest B. McGee, Bobcaygeon, Ontario, Canada 


INGLIS, GERTRUDE, 
*entsylvania, is xed to 
of this mag 


eunnee JOHN —Ten years ago he left Toronto, 
) and last heard from 3 
“He 0 years old, about 
° “ has. blu e eyes and brown hair. 
had ‘onli ted, and had been France 
who is now in very poor hes . has not h 
years, and will be 
n give her some news of son. 
199 Wentworth Street, Hamilton, Ontario, 


Street ral for ‘Hill P. O., Vancouver, Brit- 


un lerstands 


who used to live in_ Bellevue 
send her address to R. M. W. 


MN enn 


Canada. 











WATTS, JOHN.—He was last seen in Norfolk, Virginia. 
His home was in Mississippi, and he may be somewhere 
in that State now. Any information about him will be 
gratefully received by his old pal, Join Norton, 220 Thirty- 
fifth Street, Newport News, Virginia. 


CONFREY, WILLIAM A., sometimes called ‘‘Art.’”’ He 
ig thirty-five years old, about five feet five inches in height, 
with light-brown hair and gray eyes. A heart with an ar- 
row through it and the words ‘‘Death before Dishonor’’ are 
tattooed on his right arm. He was iast heard from when 
he went to Port Huron from Tampa, Florida, in May, 1918, 
to get his birth certificate when he was entering the mer- 
chant marine. His mother has not heard from him for 
ten years, and is very anxious to get some news of him. 
If any one can tell her where he is they will do a very 
great kindness. Mrs. Eva Confrey, care of G. V. Casey, 
193 Riley Street, Buffalo, New York. 


MULLEN, EDWARD.—He is eighteen years old, tall, 
dark, and has a_broken finger on his right hand that was 
never set right. His mother is not expected to live, and his 
father will be most grateful to any one who ean tell him 
where he can find his son. J. Mullen, 2753 North Masher 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


GIBSON, GEORGE, BILL, and TROY, who were last 
heard of in Casper, Wyoming, and LEAGUES, who was an 
engineer running between Covington and Green River, Wy- 
oming. Their sister Bessie wants to hear from them. 717 
Fourth Street, San Diego, California. 


TEVIS, BUELL R., formerly of Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
He was last heard of in 1918, when he was in the U. S 
navy, but he has since been discharged. He is twenty- 
three years old, about five feet five inches tall, and has 
dark-brown eyes and_ hair. Any information about him 
will be greatly appreciated. J. Morton Busby, care of this 
magazine, 


DORSEY, E. L., formerly of Louisville, Kentucky, and 
believed to have settled in North or South Carolina. He 
ig requested to send his address to W. H. James, care of 
this magazine. 


LANTRY, CHARLES EUGENE, also known as E. C. 
Raat RY. News for you of interest to three, Write 
L., care of this magazine. 


MILLER, MILO, who was in Vero, Florida, in the win- 
ter of 1917-18. His home is somewhere in northern Indi- 
ana. His friend ‘‘Red’’ would like to hear from him, Lock 
Box 26, Congress Park, Illinois. 


McGARRY, EDWARD.—He is about fifty years old, and 
was born and brought up in New Haven, Connecticut. Uis 
brother, who met him in Cleveland, in 1898, would like to 
find him. Thomas J. McGarry, Hotel Argonaut, Los Angeles, 
California, 


REID, MILTON.—He left his home in July, 1919, to go 
to Camden, New Jersey, to be chauffeur, a his family 
has not heard from him since. He is twenty-five years old, 
five feet nine inches tall, and of medium build. Any in- 
formation about him will be gratefully received by J. E., 
care of this magazine. 


LAMB, ORVILLE, of Washington, D. C. He was last 
heard of in Brooklyn, in October, 1915. He is about five 
feet nine inches tall, has blue eyes, dark hair, and is 
thirty-eight years old. The thumb and first and second 
fingers of his left hand are missing, and his left eye, 
over which he sometimes wears a tab, is disfigured. He 
Is earnestly asked to write to C. L. B., care of this 
magazine, 


CICOGNA, SAMUEL.—He was last seen in Belleaire, 
Ohio. He is interested in moving pictures, and has talk ced 
of going to Hollywood, California. He is asked to write to 
oa friend, Theodore Hahn, American Hotel, Circleville, 

10. 




















KENNY, WILLIAM 8. former soldier from Cz 
vis, San Antonio, Texa He was discharged in emt 
1919, and went to his home in New York. A fri end would 
like to have his address. >», S., care of this magazine. 


NEUHS, FREDERICK, formerly of Ridgewood, New 
Jersey. He has been missing from his home since 1915 

18 @ carpenter and builder, is ve 

tall, has brown hair and mustache, rud 
blue ey He is about forty-four y+ 
having information as to his whereabor 
great favor by writing to his son. Fred A, 
Radio School, Camp Penn, Co. 1, Reg. 
Illinois. 


HICKS, CHESTER.—He was formerly a 














waiter at the 
Mineral Cafe in Reno, Nevada, and left there on the 
twenty-second of May, 1918, to join the army . 

about twent 


& 


. y-four vers old, and has black hair and eyes. 
friend would be glad to hear from him, TT. Petrie, care 
of this magazine. 


JOHNSON, BERTIE ROOSEVELT.—He is sixteen years 
ot. as medium size, and has black anc y 


eyes. When 
rd of he was in Wayne Coun New York, some- 








‘Te near Clyde, His father is very anxious to find him, 
a ent be oy, grateful to any one who will assist 
is search for his Jost boy. Arthur Johnson, l- 

legan, Michigan. goal a 
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HAYS, RUTH.—She was a telegraph operator for the 
Western Union, at-Charleston, Kansas, in July, 1918, and 
when last heard from was in Topeka, Kansas, in 1919. 
Any information about her will be greatly appreciated by 
Cc. A. Miller, Eminence, Kansas. 


REISE, JOHN.—He was last heard from in Nyack about 
nine years ago. A friend, who has important news for 
him, is anxious to get his present address, and will be 
iteful to any one who will be kind enough to assist in 
finding him, M. F., care of this magazine. 


KYLE, JOSEPHUS ALEXANDER.—When last heard from 
he was in or near Corning, Arkansas. He is about sixty- 
three years old, and has dark hair and eyes. His rela- 
tives are anxious to find him and will greatly appreciate 
any assistance. Mrs. E. Van Deventer, 503 Munford 
Court, Kansas City, Missouri. 


MORRISON, DUKE.—Over eighteen months ago he left 
San Francisco for Los Angeles, with a companion named 
Westover, aud has not been heard from since. His rela- 
tives fear that he may have met with an accident and will 
teful for any information from persons who may 
en or heard of him. Please write to Mrs. B. Sie- 








§ WOULD be glad to hear from my three_half sisters, 
whom I have not seen for thirty-nine years. Y 
YOUNG, who_lived in Lowell; MRS. A. P, ORDWAY, 
who lived in Bostton, and MISS ADALANE HUME, who 
lived on a cattle ranch in the West with her brother until 
he was killed in a stampede. I would like also to hear 
from my cousin, JOHN D. hd ale bate He enlisted in the 
navy thirty-nine years ago, and is now about fifty-eight 
years old. Mrs. Hatty E. Doran yt &., Calais, Maine. 


TOLAND, WILLIAM, DAVE, and TIM.—They are all 
over fifty years of age. Their sister is dead and their niece 
would like to hear from them, or to get news of them or 
of any one belonging to them. Miss Verna Nabors, De 
Leon, Route 4, Texas, 


WALLISER, WILLIAM A.—He was last heard of in 
Oakland, California, in 1915. He worked on railroads, and 
was ae “Dutch” by his friends. His mother is feeble 
and old, and his sister is very anxious to find him for her 
sake. If “any one who sees this knows re he is they 
will do a great kinduess by writing to Clara, care of this 
magazine, 

GEOR M., formerly of Fredericksburg, Pennsylvania, 
please a home at once.—M. M. 


BENNETT, FLORENCE.—Her maiden name was Bow- 
man. She is about forty-five years old, and has been 
missing from Indianapolis since September, 1915. Her 
aged mother is very ill, and needs her care. Any in- 
formation about her will be gratefuliy received by her niece, 
Mrs. Myra Carey, 2920 Bellefontaine Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

, SHAFER, WILLIAM ALVA, who was discharged from 

: army on May- 30, 1919, and was last heard of in 
iore, Maryland. His mother will be grateful for any 
news of him. Mrs. A. E. Shafe r, 424 North Walnut Street, 
Winchester, Indiana. 

















HUNT, WILLIE, also known as DAVIS.—He left 
Denison, Texas, about 1883, and is supposed to have lived 
for some years in Independence, Kansas, or Missouri. His 
fath is dead, and his sister, who has not seen him for 





tr y years, would like to know if her brother is still alive. 
It would be a great comfort to her to find him, and she 
has great hopes of doing so through the kind readers of this 
magazine. He is tall and very fair. Clara V. Mixon, Gen- 
eral Delivery, Pawhuska, Oklahoma, 


SMITH, BESSIE, sister of Harry L. Smith, formerly of 
Baltimore, Maryland. She is asked to write to an old 
friend who has news for her. If any one knows her pres- 
ent address they will do a great favor by sending it to J. 
M., care of this magazine. 


POWELL, EDWARD end CARRIE, con and daughter 
of J. B. Powell. They were last heard of thirty years ago 
near Shenandoah, Iowa. <A near relative would like to 
hear from them. Mrs. J. E, Freeman, Box 234, Antioch, 
Nebraska. 

HUFF, ELIZABETH, who, in June, 1919, lived at 2 
Tampden Court Street, Charleston, South Carolina. Any 

about her will be gladly received by G. H. 
F. D. 3, Box 3, Cushing, Oklahoma. 











gad Pet aa tr who was last heard from in Akron, 
Ohio, i ril, 19. He is twenty years old, about five 
feet ia ina hie tain and has dark-brown hair and gray 
eyes. His mother is very anxious to hear from him, and 
will be most grateful to any one who can give her news 
of her son. Mrs. W. H. Dawson, 821 West Barroque Street, 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 


CAINE, MRS. GERTRUDE.—Please write to your son, 
Ben Hines, 2403 Central Avenue, Anderson, Indiana. 


aes HENRY CEDRIC.—He was last heard fram in 





ist, 1917, at Fort Worden, Washington. He was a 
aoe r, and while on reserve worked for the Defiance Lum- 
ber Company at Tacoma, Washington, in 1916. Ap old 
friend would like to hear from him. FE. T., care of this 


magazine. 

















LUND, CHARLES GILBERT.—His daughter, whom he 
has not seen since she wag eleven months old, is very 
anxious to find him. She is the only survivor of three 
children. She was taken to Sweden when she was a baby 
and came back to America in 1906. She is happily mar- 
ried and has two fine boys, and would be so glad to hear 
from her father. She hopes, if he sees this, that he will 
write to her, and she will be deeply grateful to any reader 
of this magazine who will be kind enot to help her 
her search. Jer father is now about fifty-th years old, 
Mrs. Josephine Olsen, R. F. D. 3, Seymour, Connecticut. 


















HESS, OLIVER E., son of Shedrick Laycock Hess, of 
Benton, Pennsylvania, and formerly of Berwick. His sister 
would like to hear from him. H. E. W., care of this 
magazine. 


LOVITT, LIONEL.—He was last heard of in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Grandmother died last summer. Please write 
to your niece, Roberta Lovitt K. Harwood, Box 334, Cor- 
dova, Alaska, 


EARNEST, GEORGE.—When last heard of he was work- 
ing for the New York Central Railroad, at Newell, Penn- 
sylvania. He is asked to write to his old pal, Paul R 
Brand, 450 Fairfax Street, Carlyle, Illinois. 


HOWELL, ALLIE, who was brought up by Mr. and Mrs 
O'Donnell, ‘of Hannibal, Missouri, and was last seen in 
Peoria, Illinois, in 1901. Her brother William James, who 
was adopted by Mr. and Mrs. James Boyle, of Hannibal, 
is very anxious to find her, and will be most grateful to 
any one who can give him any assistance. W. J. Boyle, 
Box 637, Wagoner, Oklahoma, 


STAHLL, HARLEY.—He was in the U. S. army at Fort 
Wright, Long Island, when last heard of. If any one knows 
his present address they will greatly oblige an old friend 
of his by sending it to F. C., care of this magazine. 


WILLIAMS, C. A.—Hle enlisted in the U. 8S. army at 
Dallas, Texas, in 1915. His friends have ws for him, 
and will be grateful to any one who will send his present 
address. Mrs. P. Glasco, Dierks, Arkansas. 


DE MARA, MR. and MRS. JOSEPH, who roomed with 
a Mrs. Ella Blair at 32 Elm Street, Detroit, Michigan, dur- 
ing July and August, 1918, and later at 497 Wabash Ave- 
hue, same city, are sought by the parents of a little girl 
who was in Mrs, Blair’s house, and who are very anxious 
to obtain information from them regarding the child. Please 
write to W. . S., care of this magazine. 


CRAWFORD, GEORGE S.—His daughter is very anxious 
to find her father’s relatives. He was in California in 1874 
and died in 1885, at which time he was a reporter for the 
New York Sun. Any information regarding relatives will 
be gratefully received by Mrs. L., care of this magazine 


LUBY, ALICE.—She is about twenty-six years old, and 
Was last seen in Dayton, Ohio, thirteen years ago. Her 
cousin is very anxious to find her. If she should see this 
she is asked to write to J. Walters, 302 North Front Street, 
Niles, Michigan. 


CLINCH, DAWSON c. aie left his home in Pittsburgh 
Pennsylv in July, and was last heard of in 
Portland Or gon, two peatth later Ile is twenty-on 
years old, about five feet seven inches tall, has dark hair, 
blue eyes, and a fair complexion. He weighs about one 
hundred and forty pounds His father is anxiously seek- 
ing him and will be most grateful to any one who can 
give him any news whatever of his son. Thomas D. Clinch, 
1104 May Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


THOMPSON, LOUIS DUNJOHN, who married 
Brady, of College Avenue, New York, He was li 
of about two years ago when he was working 
Hotel Manhattan. He is asked to communicate 
Downey, 212 Union Street, Providence. Rhode Island 

















Lizzie 








POFF, FRANK, about forty-three years old, and 
GEORGE, about thirty-five years old, who lived at Hes 
peria, Michigan, about thirty-two years ago Their brother 
is seekit them, and hopes that readers of this magazine 


will be able to help him to find them Wesley Poff, 
R. i, 


F. D. Hart, Michigan. 





GALRIS, ROS E.—She disappeared from her home cig 
months ago, ! 8 seventeen years old, five feet seven 
inches tall, bas a fair complexion, and ‘datk-browi 1 hair, 
and weighs about one hundred and forty pounds. Any o1 
who hes seen her will do a great kindness by notifyir 





her brother, Stanley Galris, 46 Huntington Road, Bric 
port, Connecticut 


VAN SERKE, FELIX.—Two years ago he left Mani 
woe, Wisconsin, and when last heard of was working in 
shipyard in Buffalo. His brother will be grateful for any 
information about him. J. B. Van Serke, 1655 Central Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Michigan. 


DUFFY, MARGARET F.—She was last heard of in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in last January. Any information as to her 
present whereabouts will be gratefully received by L. HL. D., 
care of this magazine. 


ROE, RICHARD, who was in the U S. army in 1918, at 
Fort Greble, Rhode Island, in the 26th Co., C. A. C If 
he sees this he is asked to write to an old friend, who is 
anxiously waiting to hear from him. N. M. R., care of 
this magazine, 
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MILLER, HENRY RICHARD.—He was last heard of 
near Park Hill, Oklahoma. He is about sixty years old, 
and is a bachelor, His nephew will be greatly obliged to 
any one who can give him hig present address. drew 





Wallace, Skiatook, Oklahoma. 

CARPENTER, JOHN W.—He is twenty-six years old, 
about ve feet five inches i ight, of heavy build, and 
has bro’ hair and eyes. Vi in the U. navy, in 
Norfolk, Virginia, in 1911, and was honorably dis sharged at 





Seattle on Might 8, 1919 Any one know 
is will do a favor by. tel ting to Cc. § 
Street Srookivn, New Yo 


BROOKS, FRED J., who left his home in Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, fourteen years ago, and has not been seen by his 
family since that time. He is supposed to have gone to 
work in Ann Arbor. If any one can give information as 


where he 
Hayes, 32 Court 





to his mee se eas whereabouts his family will be deeply grate- 
ful if ‘will write to Trumpeter Harold C. Brooks, 
Marine Darren ks, New London, Connecticut. 

WEBER, ED.—Your wife and baby are very ill. Please 


come home at once, or write.—Louis Linx. 


EHRENRICHT, AMOS OTTO.—He was born in Minne- 
apolis, in 1898, and was last heard of in Burns, Oregon, 
about fifteen years ago. He is also known as Enright. His 
sister would xe to hear from him. Mrs. Madge de 
Spain, 770 Market Street, San Francisco, California. 


VICK, MRS. FRANK, 








who used to live on One Hun- 
dred and Forty-ninth Street and St. Ann’s Avenue, the 
Bronx. Her husband is a mechanical draftsman and 
works in New York, A very old friend would like 
her present address. C. W., care of this magazine. 


FALARDEAU, CHARLES.—He was last heard from in 
1917, when he was in Asbury Park, and was ready to sail 
for France. He own to have N 
Any information him will be 
an old friend, E. Davis, care of this magazine. 


LAMBERT, EUGENE and GERALDINE, who, about ten 
years ago, lived at 608 North Garnsey Street, Santa Ana, 
California. After the death of their mother they went 
Kast. Any one knowing their present address will do @ 
reat favor by communicating with H. C., care of this 
magazine, 












oe 


ALBERT, who left his home in Waterville, 
about fifteen years ago, and when last heard of 


GOFF, 
Mint 1esota, 





rth Yucama, bless op: Peg He was engineer 
woods Iie is now fifty-two years old, 

3 and a uplexion, is about five feet ten 
and we hundred and eighty pounds. 


ire very anxious to heat 
grateful for any information. Mrs. 
Anoka, Mi 


His son Dick, and 
from oe and will be 
WwW. i arney, Box 544, 





nnesota, 

HARRIS, formerly of Watford, England, ane) oat 
who emigrated to California about ty rs ag’ 
An lish friend, now in California, woul 
municate with them. <A, O. H., care of Mc a4 
California, 


LOSEY, ots eM M., who left his home in Columbus, 
Ohio, in 191 He wrote to his family in 1918 from Sy 
*y have not heard from him since. 
to get word of him and 
rate one who will be kind enough 
sist her He is twenty-seven years old, about 
tall, and has dark hair. Please write to his 
Thomas Losey, Hermosa Beach, California, 











f 
brother, 


HUNTER.—I was born in Clay County, Texas, on Janu- 

y 11, 1880. My father, William Hunter, who was then 
about twenty-seven years old, decided to move to Arkansas 
We 





near Dardanelle, where my mother’s parents live Ve 
traveled by wagon, and he was to follow on hor: as 
he had cattle to dispose of, and said he would overt 3 





Hie kissed us gvuod-by, and that is the last we ev 
of him My mother received — letter from him, 
4 = @ > own peopl 
became of him? 
will be highly 





HARTLEY, THOMAS 0.—He is 
and has ack hair and blue 
Marshall, Tr sas, on the twent 1902, and 
was last heard from in Kansas City, Missouri. If any one 
knows where he is his sister will be deeply grateful 
will write to her. Mrs. L, J. Gashia, care of this mag 


MULLINS, EDWARD SCOTT.—TIe is about tw 
years of age, fiv feet ten in $ tall, weighs ab« 
bundred and sixty pounds, and has dark 
civil ¢ ar gs and served with the 80th Division 

I hment. He ws 3 di 
Virgir 
Vi 


his home at 









rigade {. Q. Det 

4 Ng 1, at Camp Lee, 

Huntin ngton, West 
uD 


= 


year. He is 
matter with T. 





aske 

on a y im Ww. 

West Virginia 
LARKIN, JOHN, who ie ft W ashington, 

enteen years ago, and it to Th 

and will "be 





rrateful for 


anxious to ar from ve \ 
any assistan from - J. Me oily, ‘5241 Wiscon- 
sin Avenue, W., Dd. C. 
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Just send me your name and I will 


ZZ 
Miny 
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, 
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Lluyy 






No matter what work you are now doing, whether you are eighteen or fifty, or 
whether you ever sold an article in your life, I can teach you the secrets that have 
brought success and financial independence to th is of men just like yourself. 


;. 7 OU men who are struggling along in small-pay jobs, hoping and striving for success, I 





wish you could be here with me for just a few moments. I could show you how hun- 

dreds, yes thousands, of former bookkeepers, clerks, mechanics—men from every walk of 

life and of almost every age—have stepped to big-paying positions and splendid success 

in the selling end of business. They simply wrote to me and asked for the same free proof I 
want togive you. They followed my advice and today are leading happy, prosperous lives 

earning 32,500 to $10,000 a yearand more. Many drive their own cars, own their own homes 

—have plenty of money—travel about seeing the country and making hosts of influential 

friends. They have learned the secrets of successful selling. They are Star Salesmen. 

Here’s Charles H. Shoemaker of Centralia, Wash., a 17 year old boy who learned these 

amazing selling secrets, left his job on a ranch which paid him $35 to $50 a month, took a 










prove to you that I can make youa selling job and in less than six months was eurning $100 a week. 
Star Salesman, that I can train you, Geo. W. Kearns of Oklahoma City, had never earned more than $60 a > 
asi have trained thousands of others, month and in his Own words “had never sold a dime’s worth of goods” in his 
to get into this big-pay class where life; yet after becoming a member of the National Salesmen's Training 
men are earning $2,500 to $10,000 a Association, he quickly earned as high as $524 in two weeks. 
yearand more. Write me today. P. T. Balsbaugh of Fnola, Pa., who was a fireman on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, took the N.S. T. A. System and in a short time had jumped into 












‘ qT nid tell iabout countless other instances of striking success. But that is not necessary. Let me prove to you— 
» entirely free of charge—that I can make you a Star Salesman and help you to big success in this fascinating profession. 


“An Amazingly Easy Way to san on the way to a magnificent salary is 

cS » oO y s 0 , 

; Become a Star Salesman °)2.222..°3.0 62 
in 










| Partial Summary of 
ty N.S.T. A. System 


Opportunities in Salesmanship 
Fundamentals of Salesm anship 
Personality and How to De velop It 
The Wholesale Salesman 

The Specialty Salesman 

B] The Retall Salesmar 

Direet-Ry-Mall Sellir ry 

The Art of Adverti ing 

Memory Training 





Preparation and Use of Samples 


Overroming Competition 
Analyzing the Terr ry 
Building i'p the Tor itory 
Use of Words in Bx ssion 
Elements of Corre English 
Use of Logical Argument and 
Sed Suggestion 
A Useful Points in Judving 
Costomers 
‘pproach for Interested 


Attention 
Answering Objecti 
Closing to Get Fav. 
iM heeking 
Reaching Your Fin 


Sueeens 


r Decision 


Action 
Se 





smanship 


oal— 





ed 












the $10,000 a year class, 


he way to get into this wonderful calling 


almost unbelievably simple ou don't have 


zg Association, formed and managed by Sales- 
men and Sales Managers of proven ability, will teach you the secrets of successfu 
selling in your spare time at home. You can get an inside grasp of the organized 
and simplitied knowledge and experience of the country’s best salesmen. There 
are certain proven ways of doing and saying things in selling that get results. 
Once you know these principles you are ready to sell anything. The whole wide 
world is your field and countless tirms will bid high for your services. 


A J b s R d Our Free Employment Service will help you 
Oo is ea y as select and secure a good paying selling 
Ss Y Q lif tion just as soon as you are ready to take it 
oon as ou ua t y You don't have to wait until you've finished 
the training—you can earn as you learn. There are opportunities every where, and 
we keep in close touch with the leading manufacturers and wholesalers throughout 
T 


the country y know what N.S. . men can do and that is why we are 
swamped with requests for Salesmen. Why don’t you qualify for one of these big jobs? 


How to Prove These Statements National Salesmen’s Training Association 
at My Expense woo) en dis ine Dept. 6-G, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
































send you Free Proof of every statement I have made. Sim- With no obligation on my part, please send me 
ply sign and mail the coupon below. It will bring you F 4 “The Knight of the Grip’ « f | information 
“A Knight of the Grip,” a fascinating book on Sales about th ¥. ; r. A aining t mer 
manship and particulars of our Free Employment Service Gn... ° 
ou will see the actual letters of men who without previous / ee 
ce e succese through the eS 
z E »yment Service 
ation, it is free for the 7 , 
, may change the whole PIBIMNOs scssccsvcssccesecescenss 
our life . ou have everything to gain and nothing / 
to los So ail eco 20" no . 
lose mail the coupon nou Street 
’ a8 
National Salesmen’s Training Association / 
OF corcece . ° soeees. State see eeneee 





Dept. 6-6, Chicago, Ills., U.S. A. 























And how has 
years compare 


N August 25, 1914, 
came to New 
York, owingmoney, 
to take a position 
at $35 a week,” 
says Charles C. 
Nicholls, Jr., in a 
letter to the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute. 


“That was a little over five 
years ago. I have recently been 
elected Vice President of the 
Schulte Retail Stores Corpora- 
tion, the largest exclusively re- 
tail cigar company in America, 
having stores in more than 
sixty Cities. 


“The definite, practical guidance 
furnished by your Course and Ser- 
vice has been one of the most im- 
portant factors in my progress. I 
wish I could speak personally to 
every young man _ in business and 
urge him to accept your help. 


“Why should any man waste 
years of his life in getting a working 
knowledge of the various depart- 
ments of business, when you can 
give it to him in a few months 
of thoroly practical training?” 


Men from every line of 
business are enrolled 


F Mr. Nicholls were an isolated 
example his testimony would 
mean little. But the Alexander 





Where were you 
on August 25, 1914 


B son A progress in the intervening five 
ith the progress this man has made? 


Hamilton Institute has, for ten 
years, been giving to a great many 
men the same training that helped 
him arrive. 


Thousands of men, representing 
every department and position in 
business, have decided that the 
years of their business life are too 
precious to be wasted in learning for 
themselves what the experience of 
other men can teach them. 


They have found in the Modern 
3usiness Course and Service a more 
direct, more effective, route to posi- 
tions of larger responsibility or to 
businesses of their own. 


The men behind the Institute 


HERE is no guesswork about 
the Institute’s training. 


It has gathered the experience 
and methods of the most successful 
men in business. Behind it stands 
an Advisory Council representing 
the best educational and business 
authority. That Council consists 
of: 

Frank A. Vanderlip, the finan- 
cier; General Coleman duPont, 
the business executive; John 
Hays Hammond, the engineer; 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statis- 
tician and econoniist; and Joseph 


French Johnson, Dean of the 
New York University School of 


Commerce. 


What are the next five years 
worth to you? 


¥ know better than any oe 
else what a year of your lifes 
worth. 

On August 25, 1914, you maf 
have been ina position similartothat 
of Mr. Nicholls. Have the interver 
ing five years meant as muchin 
ress to you as they meant to him 

Will the next five years yield yo 
merely a fewsmall increases ins 
and position? Orwill they lift you 
into the class of men for whomt 
demand always exceeds the suppl} 


“Forging Ahead in Busi 
UST what the Modern Business 
and Service is; just how it is fitted 
your need; just what it has done ford 
men ip pos itions similar to yours 
is‘explained in a book entitled, “Fo 
Ahead in Business.’ You may 
without obligation. Send for your copy 


Alexander Hamilton Insti 
659 Astor Place 


New York City (# 
Send me “ Forging Ahead in Busi- 3; 
ness”’ without obligation. ’ 


Print here 
Business 
Address 


Business 
Position 





